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AVE you ever stopped to think that a good story can do more than a train? Air- 
planes and steamers and automobiles can take you from here to South Africa or 
the North Cape in so many days or weeks; good fiction can do it in as many 

minutes. More: it can take you forward in time, or backward; you can fight in a war of 
2000 A.D., or go back to the great days of Arthur’s Round Table. You can watch the 
swarming horsemen of Chengis Khan, or sail with Columbus to discover unknown lands 
beyond the sea. 

In Drake’s Sword, the new serial that begins in this issue, you get a chance like that. 
You can march with Henry Morgan through the tropical jungles of a new continent, 
on his terrible journey across the Isthmus of Panama to sack the port on the Pacific side. 
From the modern pirates of the Florida Keys, that you have been reading about in the 
Ralph Henry Barbour story that now comes to an end, you can change to the historic 
scourge of the Spanish Main, the greatest buccaneer of them all. 





HEN, turn to China! Page 19: A Dragon on the Rampage. With Hsiao Fu the 
apprentice of Tang, the coppersmith, you get a taste of life in the walled city 
of Chungking. 





R, IF you want the West of half a century ago, read “Grizzly” Smith’s account of 
his own adventures with bears: Crippled in the Cascades. 





HANKSGIVING? Always, in November. Leonard K. Smith’s story on page 17 
carries, we think, the real Scouting spirit. Thanksgiving With Attachments, he calls it. 





OOTBALL? Of course! The Golden Crown, the second part of the Old Fighting 

Spirit, the article about Knute Rockne, the greatest coach the game has ever known, 
and Sol Metzger’s suggestion on When and How to Kick. Four football features for 
November. 
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Next 





|B gwd we say that good fiction can take you forward in time as well as backward? 
You'll find that proved in the December issue, that starts off with a story of air lanes 
to come: Power Island. The scene is laid at one of the huge floating air-dromes of the 
Pacific, where the great air-liners of the future come down to get new fuel, while their 
passengers stretch their legs. Real? You'll almost think you’re caught in the web of 
adventure on that great man-made island yourself! 





bbe Christmas issue will have another one of the dog stories that has been more 
popular than almost anything else we’ve published. Remember? By Waldo E. 
Long, about the collie Ricardo, and Friday the bear cub? Courage, this one is called. 





§ Yrecsconchar be a story of the north, White Whale. What a fight to get that strange 
creature! 





AN? a final football story, of a West Point Captain who put honor above his own 
reputation, and nearly lost the greatest football game of the year by doing it. The 
New Army Game, by Lieut. Lawrence M. Guyer. 





A HANDMADE CHRISTMAS, that tells how brains and hard work took the place 
of money in providing a Christmas surprise, and an Indian legend, The Fire is 
Coming, and two more of the December stories. Besides these there’ll be three articles: 
one by Channing Pollock, called Richard Davis Esk; the second of the series Should I Go 
to College, that takes up the problem of brains and scholarship; and Ice Skating, by Sol 
Metzger. 
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Skillful Handiwork Holds the Spotlight 
Fven In this Mechanical Age 


Because we live in a mechanical age, few 
of us even wink an eyelash when an ordinary 
car, motor boat or airplane passes by. But when 
we watch Jimmy Doolittle’s plane rocket across 
the sky, or see a Harmsworth boat, or try to 
hear a sixteen-cylinder Cadillac as it glides past 
... ah, that’s different! Skillful handiwork in- 
stantly arouses our admiration today, just as it 


has done for centuries. 


In Detroit, automobile center of the world, skill 
and craftsmanship are highly prized. If you 
should visit the Cadillac factory, for instance, 
you would be amazed at the thousands of oper- 
ations which require unusual skill. You would 
know of some of them, of course, for we have 
told you of a number of outstanding precision 
examples in previous issues of “Boys’ Life.” This 
same precision can be found in every depart- 
ment at Cadillac. 


There are more than 27,000 clearances (in other 
words, the “fit” between parts) in the building 
of Cadillac and LaSalle that must be held at 
1/1000th of an inch. And there are 37,000 more 
that must be accurate to less than 2/1000ths of 
an inch. This is accuracy that truly splits hairs! 


And if you don’t believe it... just ask any 
member of the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 


To secure such accurate measurements Cadillac 
employs many special instruments, such as pre- 
cision gauges which test almost microscopic 
clearances and minute differences of steel. Cad- 
illac, incidentally, has the first set of precision 
gauge blocks ever imported into this country. 


These gauges, approaching absolute accuracy in 


their dimensions, are in daily use for checking 


Master gauges used in the building of Cadillac and La Salle motor 
cars are daily checked with precision gauge blocks, thus insuring 
almost absolute accuracy 


master gauges. They are small blocks of stee| 
with nearly perfect plane surfaces. When pressed 


together they stick as though magnetized. 


So you see the important part that accuracy and 
skilled workmanship play in the building of a 
fine motor car. And boys today are interested 
in accuracy and skill just the same as a motor 
car manufacturer. The radios, model airplanes 
and other things they build for themselves or 
their homes show real care in design and con. 
struction. But perhaps the outstanding proof 
of boys’ interest in craftsmanship is found in 
last year’s enrollment in the Fisher Body Crafts. 
man’s Guild For more than 145,000 boys took 
part in the first annual Guild competition! And 
this year’s enrollment should be even larger, be- 
cause awards now total $75,000—with all state 


awards practically doubled. 


If you are interested in acquiring greater skill 
with your hands—and who isn’t?—enroll in the 
Guild. Your nearest Cadillac-La Salle dealer will 
gladly enroll you, free of charge, for this year’s 
competition. The Guild will furnish you blue 
prints and complete directions for building the 
miniature Napoleonic coach, around which 
competition centers. A wonderful opportunity 
for you to show your skill and win an award! 


While you are at the showroom to enroll, you 
will have a good chance to examine the Cad- 
illacs and LaSalles on display. Note carefully 


' the way they are made. These modern exan- 


ples of craftsmanship and precision building are 
well worth seeing—they will inspire you to do 
an even better job when building your own coach. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


CADILLA€- LaSALLE 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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the attack on Porto Bello. For 
Dick had sworn to find Don Felix 
Mendenza and from him obtain 












~ DRAKE’S SWORD _ By Merritt P. Allen 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY H. A. BURNE 


motion by the nine ships laboring up the channel 
could be followed to the shore and every detail of the 
decks stood out plainly. 

They formed a picturesque procession, though at 
that day of the world—it was the year 1668—there 
were many of their kind. Especially in the American 
seas those buccaneers were a familiar and always 
alarming sight to Spanish ships and Spanish towns. 

The little fleet was typical of many others that 
prowled Western waters before and since. Each vessel 
was of a different size and all were of ragged appear- 
ance, yet their lines were rakish, and they gave the 
impression of being handled both recklessly and skil- 
fully. They had the swagger, if ships can be said to 
swagger, that comes from fear- 
lessness of present surround- 
ings and future consequences. 
Their decks were cleared of 
superfluous tackle and loaded 
with men. Stripped to the 
waist, barefooted, tanned, 
scarred, tattoed and greasy, 
some with earrings, a few 
wearing bracelets, with their 
long hair in pigtails, blowing 




























of steel - , : 
his grandfather's sword—Drake’s 
pressed sword—and clear his father’s name 
d. of dishonor. 
” CHAPTER I 
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free or held fast by every kind of headgear from cocked 
hats to kerchiefs, and with pistols and cutlasses stuck 
in their belts and hanging in slings from their shoul- 
ders, they lounged over the rails, squatted on the 
planking and perched in the rigging. 

The quarter deck of the leading ship held five men. 
Three were armed with muskets and swept the shores 
and the water ahead with the eyes of hunters. An- 
other, with small arms in his belt, stood with his back 
turned, watching the progress of the ships. Squarely 
in the middle of the deck, his feet wide apart, was a 
thickset, deep-chested man, as weatherbeaten as any 
of them but more carefully dressed in jacket, cotton 
shirt, wide knee breeches of blue, green cotton hose, 
and Cordovan shoes with silver buckles. His light 
hair was caught up under a plain cocked hat and his 
wide, low forehead was wrinkled over hard blue eyes 
set far on each side of a thick nose. He ran one hand 
over his mustaches and the tiny tuft of hair on his 
nether lip. 

Suddenly one of the musketeers hissed sharply 
through his teeth and sang out, “Canoe on the port 
bow, sir!” 

Both officers wheeled and saw, where a small stream 
joined the river, two men in a dugout canoe. 

“Empty it!” the captain snapped. “There’s no 
time to parley. ... No, hold!” The musketeers 
crouched at the rail, their fingers on the triggers. 
“The prospective glass, Brodely.” He clapped the 
telescope to his eye. “An Indian and a white.” 

“Spaniard,” Brodely muttered. 

“He has the markings of a Briton.” The captain 
stepped to the rail. ‘Canoe ahoy! Come alongside 
or I'll riddle ye.” 





Leaving their ships they set out in the boats 
to the attack 





























Men burst into the open, screeching like fiends 
and waving their weapons 


[ NHURRIEDLY the Indian brought his little 
craft to the ship. He was an old man, but when 
the canoe had been secured by a line he went aboard 
as nimbly as his young companion and waited at the 
rail while the other continued to the upper deck. 
“He is English,”’ the captain said under his breath, 
as they watched him approach. “And only a lad.” 
The boy, for indeed he had seen fewer than eighteen 


years, reached their level and saluted. 
“At your service, sir.” 
“Who are you, boy?” the captain asked, eyeing him 
sharply. 
“Richard Armstone, Buck Hill, Cornwall, sir.” 
“It has the right ring to it, but English schoolboys 


’ 


aren’t to be picked up in these parts.’ 

“IT am escaping from Porto Bello.” The lad looked 
him in the eye. “I have been a prisoner there for 
months.” 

“Porto Bello!” 

“Yes, sir; since within a week.” 

“Then you know the way to find it again?” 


“Tndifferently well. My Indian guide knows every 
tree.” } 

“And the town?” 

*T know that but too well.” 

“Brodely, this is providential,” the captain said 
aside. 

‘Zaire ees more to know,” Brodely answered in the 
same tone. 

**How came ye to Porto Bello, lad?” 

**T sailed from Falmouth to Barbadoes, was wrecked 
and picked up by a Spanish ship. I was the only one 
of our ship to reach land.” 

*“But how came ye to escape from Porto Bello? A 
lone Englishman in New Spain is a dead Englishman.” 

**T have Gama, the Indian. He is guiding me by a 
blind route to Panama. I had hoped to join some of 
the foreign merchants that trade there and so get to 
Europe.” 

**A long chance.” 

**But better than death in Porto Bello, sir.” 

**So the gentle Dons were going to let your blood, 
eh?” 

“There was one who would bring it about if he 
could.” 

“And small enough task that would be. I warrant 
there was none to object.” 

**Some wanted to keep me a slave with the other 
Englishmen.” 

**You were not ze only one safe from ze wreck?” 
Brodely’s eyes narrowed suspiciously. 

** Aye, the only one.”” Dick looked at him calmly. 
**When they fetched me to the town I was set to work 
carrying stone to build the quays. I found twelve 
other Englishmen there. They said they had been 
part of the garrison on Santa Catalina Island.” 

With an oath that fairly shook the ship the captain 
struck the hilt of his cutlass with his open palm. 

“The Spanish way of repaying a favor!” he thun- 
dered. “When Mansvelt and I took Santa Catalina 
we put our prisoners ashore near Porto Bello. But 
when that thrice-cursed governor of Panama took the 
place whilst we were away he sent his prisoners to 
Porto Bello as slaves. And they’re worse used than 
the blacks, I warrant.” 

**Blacks would die from such abuse.” Dick’s young 
face hardened. “They are flogged till they drop and 
chained hand and foot in a dungeon at night.” 

The captain swore in masterly style. 

“The Spanish way!” he cried. “Sell me to the 
Sally men if Porto Bello don’t yet learn Harry Mor- 
gan’s way.” 


ICK started. “Are you Morgan 
the buccaneer?”’ he asked in 
awe. 

“Aye, lad, and Pm on my way 
to attack Porto Bello. Will you 
and the Indian guide me?” 

“That we will! And 
heaven for the chance.” 

“Well spoken!” Morgan clapped 
him on the shoulder. “‘You shall 
have equal share in the spoil.” 

*T ask nothing but onesword and, 
if possible, one prisoner.” 

“Aha! So you have a score of your own to settle. 
Who is the captive ye hanker for?” 

“His name is Don Felix Mendenza.” 

“The one who craved to put out your lights?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Morgan smiled. 
man’s blade.” , 

“Tt is not revenge I want him for, Captain Morgan. 

“No? What, then?” 

**T want to make him talk.” 

“Well, lead us to him and we'll make him talk and 
sing besides, if it please you. But you’ve set my ears 
to itching. What lies astern your course? Speak fast. 

Dick wasted no words. “My great-grandfather 
sailed round the world with Francis Drake,” he said. 

* “Ah, Drake was a man!”’ Morgan cried. “Yes, on 
with it.” 

“The admiral gave my great-grandfather a sword, on 
the hilt of which was a gold globe with the route they 
sailed marked by a silver thread. He carried it till he 
died, then it went to my grandfather, who fought the 
Spaniards with honor. My father had it with him 
fourteen years ago when he sailed to the West Indies. 
Dick hesitated. “He never returned, but word came 
back that he had surrendered it to a Spaniard without 
a good fight. He died soon after in the jungle. 

“‘Ah!” Morgan frowned. “That was bad.” — 

“Yes, sir. My grandfather. denounced my father 
as a coward and cut me off because I was his son. 

“Who told the tale about your father?” Morgan 
demanded. 

“His brother Rupert, my uncle, who is a gentleman 
at court, had it from Don Felix Mendenza. My 
uncle met him on some diplomatic mission in Spa! 
Don Felix made sworn statement that he was preset! 
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“Yes, sir. My grandfather is hasty and proud, but 
many of us don’t believe the lie.” 
Morgan chuckled. 


liars, young cock.” 


“I know it is a lie.” The boy spoke evenly. “In 
Porto Bello I saw Don Felix and the sword was on his 


thigh.” 
“By Judas!” ° 


“Don’t be calling gentlemen 


“Don Felix was watching us work. I heard his 
name and when a chance came I spoke to him. I 
begged him to tell me how he came by the sword.” 

‘And with tears in his honest eyes he did as you 
bade him,” Morgan laughed. 

He turned wild, Captain, had me flogged and 


Would have had me murdered that night had not the 


old Indian, whom I had befriended when he worked 
with us as a civil prisoner, drugged the guard and 


freed me, 


Don Felix is afraid to have me learn the 


truth about the sword, Captain Morgan.” 


193] 


“There is no wool 


Morgan twisted his mustaches. 
over your eyes,” he remarked. “If the Don falls into 
our hands we will have the truth or his life, it may be 
both, and you can lay to that.” 

“I want the truth and the sword to carry back to 


my grandfather,” Dick said passionately. “They 
will clear my father’s name.” 
*Wecan gono farther,” Brodely sang out from the rail. 
“Anchor and transfer to the boats,” Morgan or- 


dered. ‘“‘Armstone, you and the Indian stay by me.” 


ALLING Gama to him, Dick stood by the rail 
watching the swift transfer of the men to the 
small boats. With the forethought for which he was 
famous, Morgan had already given his orders and now 
was motionless in the lanternlight, his feet wide apart, 
intent on every detail being carried out. 


7 


Among the buccaneers there was a sprinkling of 
Frenchmen, with an occasional Dutchman, Portu- 
guese or mulatto, but most of them were British- 
And they were hard faces, moulded from within by 
years of wild living until even the mellow lantern- 
light could discover no softness in them. 

Morgan turned with a smile of satisfaction to Dick. 
“A hungry pack, Armstone, with bellies that can hold 
Porto Bello.” 

“It will be no picnic feast,” Dick told him with an 
old air. ‘The Spaniards don’t use their cannon for 
Maypoles and their swords for walking sticks.” 

“Do you criticize your commander?”’ the captain 
asked good-humoredly. 

“No, sir. I only volunteer what knowledge I have 
of Porto Bello.” 

“Quite proper.” Morgan fancied the vigor of the 
reply. “But you speak of soldiers that fight by book. 
My buccaneers are wildfire that stops only when there 

is no more fuel.” 

“Your pardon, sir, but Porto Bello is 
. heavily garrisoned and its fortresses are full 
of great guns. Your men are few.” 
“Some four hundred.” 
“You will be heavily outnumbered.” 


a “Our numbers may be small, but our 


hearts are great,” the captain answered, and 
led the way to his waiting boat. 

Morgan’s plan was simple and daring. 
Being familiar with the coast from having 
visited it several years before with Mansvelt, 
the Dutch buccaneer, he had chosen the river 
mouth as a fit place to conceal his fleet of 
nine little vessels. Anchored a short distance 
upstream, they could be hidden from any 
Spanish ship that chanced to 
pass up or down offshore. There 
was small chance of discovery 
by land, for the spot was virgin 
jungle, the only Spanish settle- 
ments being the fort on the 
Chagres River a dozen leagues 
up the coast and Porto Bello 
nearly as far in the other 
direction. Therefore he felt 
secure in leaving only enough 
men to bring the ships to Porto 
Bello when needed. With the 
others he set out in the boats, 
slipped from the tiny harbor 
into the sea, keeping contact by 
the lights of battle lanterns. 

Silently and steadily the men 
rowed, hour after hour. Dick 
and Gama were exempt from 
the oars, their duty being to sit 
by the captain and answer his 
questions concerning Porto 


Bello. 


T THAT time Porto Bello was the principal port 
on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus of Panama 
and consequently it was one of the richest and best 
fortified cities in all New Spain. It was the terminus of 
the Gold Road, that famous paved highway that 
crossed the Isthmus from Panama. Over that road 
wound endless mule trains bearing the unbelievable 
wealth that the Spaniards had looted from the na- 
tives of the Pacific coast and the far interior of South 
America. There were gold and silver without end, 
jewels from secret Peruvian mines, pearls from the 
sea islands, slaves, cloth, drugs, precious woods, any- 
thing and everything that the Old World demanded 
from the New. All this treasure was transported to 
Porto Bello for shipment to Spain in the great galleons 
of the Plate Fleet which came once a year and bore 
away to Madrid—if it escaped destructive storms and 
buccaneers—enough wealth to pay His Spanish 
Majesty’s bills for a twelvemonth. 

As the storehouses of Porto Bello were literally the 
king’s purse, he spared no pains in protecting them. 
No ship could enter the harbor without passing the 
Tron Castle, which carried heavier guns than any 
vessel afloat, and farther on were Castle Gloria and the 
immense stone fortress of San Jerome. These fortifica- 
tions were fully garrisoned by the most desperate sol- 
diers imaginable, convicts who were serving their sen- 
tences in the army. They loved a fight and they fought 
terribly because they were allowed to plunder unre- 
strictedly any enemy they defeated. Over them were 
veteran officers from Spain’s European army and back 
of them, in case the unexpected happened, was Pana- 
ma’s army of infantry, cavalry and artillery but a two- 
day march away over the Gold Road. And Henry 
Morgan, with four hundred men carrying only small 
arms, planned to attack the place! Was the man 
insane? 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Py td Kerry Moran of Sepulpa, 

Georgia, diminutive midship- 
man who had only one thing to 
live for—a chance to play in the 
Army-Navy game. 


ERHAPS only I remember when Kerry Moran 

came to us at the Naval Academy. I had 

been a new Plebe for only three days, but I 

was on duty as Midshipman-in-Charge of the 

second deck of the Fourth Wing of Bancroft Hall. 

It was a warm, lazy afternoon, so quiet in the empty 

Hall that I could hear through the corridor windows 

the company commanders shouting their orders at 

infantry drill down on Farragut Field. I was sitting 

at my desk day-dreaming when I beheld a small chap 

in gray civilian clothes climbing the stairs in front of 

me with evident ease, despite the fact that he was 

heavily laden with a complete outfit of gear they had 

just issued him at the Midshipmen’s Store. I had 

carried a similar load, and I marveled that such a small 
fellow could bear it so jauntily. 

He was quite short for a midshipman, about five 
feet seven, I judged, but he was husky, with muscular 
shoulders that seemed too broad for his height and 
biceps that bulged through his coat. I saw short, 
black hair neatly clipped and parted in the middle 
above a large, moon-like face with spots of color in 
each cheek. When I walked over to him, he regarded 
me curiously with piercing, steely blue eyes. He let 
his burdens slide to the deck. 

“‘Phew-ee, ’at sho is hot work fo’ a summer aft’noon. 
Wheah’s this fo’ty two fo’ty, fella?” 

‘Down the corridor to your left.” I held out my 
hand. “I’m Roy Palmer from California. Where'd 
you get that Southern brogue?”’ 

He took my hand in a grip that made me wince. 
“Ah’m Kerry Moran from Sepulpa, Ga. Ah jus’ 
joined this man’s Navy.” 

He picked up his heavy burden easily and went 
on down the corridor toward his room. 

At the Naval Academy, as at all other schools, 
there were the crowns we strove for. I didn’t immedi- 
ately discover what mine was to be. I tried athletics 
without success, and then settled down to being my- 
self and enjoying life as much as they’d let me, until, 
in my Youngster year, we organized the Trident 
Society, which in our First Class year came to publish 
a “literary” quarterly. Kerry’s crown was not so 
unusual. Whitey Gerhardt, Kerry’s room-mate, told 
me about it one afternoon. 

He stretched his long, thick-set body on 
my uncomfortable iron bed over in the cor- 
ner by the double windows. I sat in a 
straight-backed chair with my feet on the 
study table looking at him. He must have 
outweighed Kerry twenty pounds. 

He gave me a little smile. “You know my 
room-mate, Roy?” 

**Uh-huh, met him the day he entered.” 

‘Quite a lad. He’s going to make a foot- 
ball player some day.” 

“Go on,” I said. “‘He’s too small.” 

He turned on his side so as to look at me 
more directly, and earnestness came into his 
face. ‘That's what I told him when he said 
he was going to play football. ‘Get out, 
runt, I said. ‘You're too small.' We have 
men on our team.’ The first thing I knew I 
was lying flat on my back with Kerry on top 
of me. Boy, he’s strong. I’m telling you, 

I had a tough time getting out from under 
and clamping him down. We upset the bed 
and the table and tore up the room generally 
before it was settled and I had him where he 
couldn’t move. I told him, ‘You’re pretty 
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strong for a little boy, but these big football 
players still have an edge on you.’ ‘Ah know it, 
Whitey,’ he says—you know how Southern he 
talks—‘If Ah’m smaller than the others, then 
Ah gotta learn football twice as good an’ work 
twice as hard as the rest. "At’s the way Ah got 
by down in Sepulpa.’”’ 
Many a lad with less determination would 
have given up under the difficulties that beset 
him, but the urge to accomplishment in Kerry was 
very strong. As the days of Plebe Summer went by, 
we became great friends, and during one of our eve- 
ning bull fests I learned how much a part of him this 
ambition was. ; 

It seems that when he was a boy of ten, a midship- 
man stopped in Sepulpa to visit his eldest sister. The 
brass buttons and gold braid took little Kerry’s eyes, 
but when his sister told: him ‘that her beau was 
quarterback on the Naval Academy football team, 
he became Kerry’s god indeed. Next day, Kerry 
walked into the parlor and up to his sister and* her 
midshipman sitting together on the sofa. 

“Hello,” he said boldly. 

**Hello,” replied the Navy man. Then after a mo- 
ment’s silence. ‘‘What are you going to be when 
you grow up, Buddy?” 

**Ah’m goin’ to be a midshipman and play feetball.” 

The midshipman laughed. |“ You better start grow- 
ing and study hard ’cause the lessons are sure tough.” 


His sister had intervened at this point and t,j 
Kerry to run along, but he had never forgottey jj. 
boyhood ambition. 7 

“But, Kerry,” I broke in, “suppose you can’t mal. 
the team?” 

He laughed delightedly and wrinkled his sty}, 
turned-up nose at me. “‘Shucks, boy, don’t you wor 
*bout that. Ah’m goin’ to play football fo’ this hea 
Academy befo’ Ah get through.” 

With October came the upperclassmen returning 
from leave, and more trouble than I had ever suppose 
existed. I heard that Kerry was out for the Plely 
team but had no idea how he was making out, | 
must confess that at that point I was little intereste 
in anything but keeping out of the way of upperclas. 
men as much as possible. One cold October day, thy 
First classman on duty as M. C. on our deck di 
covered me in my room during football practice, , 
most heinous offense. By request. I hurried out t, 
Farragut Field. The Plebes were scrimmaging th 
Varsity. Tom Calkins, who lived on our corridor. 
was doing things to the Varsity that promised well 
for him in the future. Tom was tall and strong. 
slight looking but really husky and solid, with brow) 
hair and the funniest little ears that sat close to hix 
head. And what he couldn’t do with a football! | 
liked him a lot, and I had a swell time watching him 
tear up and down the field. 

Our Varsity coach, Dick Folger, blew the whistle 


There was a tumult of agonized cries 
of “Get him, Kerry, get him! 
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poR ALL BOYS 


gs a tiny figure ran out from the Plebe bench to take 
lace at quarter. The Plebes were on the defensive. 
Rip Dillon, our flashy Varsity halfback, grabbed the 
hall and got under way like he was off on a long 
gallop, but this small Plebe, digging his feet into the 
turf. tore into Rip full tilt and spilled him with as 
yretty a shoestring tackle as I ve ever seen. Dillon 
cked himself up and I saw him say something to 
Kerry and Kerry answered back before they went to 
their respective places. Someone else carried 

the ball next play. Rip grabbed Kerry by the 

headgear as he tried to worm by the Varsity 
interference and shook him as a dog shakes‘a 

kitten. His whole bearing simply screamed. 

“How do you like that, huh?” erry just 

t up and trotted back to his position. 

The Coach gave the ball to the Plebes. 

Two or three plays later, Kerry 

took the ball in an off tackle 

power play that worked to 

perfection. When his inter- 

ference proved too slow, little 

Kerry put on a burst of speed, 
dodged the backs immediately 
behind the line with a tricky 
exhibition of broken running, 
reversed his field, and set off 


go 


down the pike with nobody between him and the goal 
but Rip Dillon. Rip was no slouch. He met Kerry 
head on going the opposite direction. Kerry flew up 
in the air and flopped down on the hard ground and 
lay there. They had to carry him from the field. It 
was the meanest kind of a tackle a man could make 
and still be absolutely fair, and about as necessary 
in scrimmage as a football to a Laplander. I saw the 
Coach call Rip over. When they resumed play, he 
was not in the game. 

I discovered that Kerry wasn’t badly hurt when I 
stopped by his room after supper. Whitey came in 
and we sat talking while waiting for call to rooms 


for evening study hour. Suddenly the door bangéd ~ 


open and there stood Rip Dillon with a lordly air, 
the one diagonal stripe on his sleeve proclaiming that 
he was a Youngster. We all snapped to attention. 
He was larger than I had: realized from the distance 
of the stands—made three of Kerry—all muscle, not. 
an ounce of fat. There was a scowl on his heavy 
face. “I want to talk to you, Moran,” he said in 
a voice as hard as armor-plate. “Clear out, you 
Plebes!”” 
We cleared and went across the corridor to Dave 
Conrad's room. Kerry joined us in a few moments. 
“What did he want?” Whitey demanded eagerly. 





Kerry shook his head. His thin lips were tightly « 
compressed and his straight, black brows knit to- ; 


gether in a frown. 

“What did he say?” I insisted. 
3 Kerry struck a blow at an imaginary opponent. 
Somep'n tells me Ah’m not goin’ to get along wif ’at 
fella. He jus’ don’t seem to like me. Ah was jus’ 
playin’ the game. It sho’ is bad ‘cause ’at baby can 
make me plenty trouble if he likes.” 

Whitey slapped him on the back in a cheering 
ashion. “Don’t let him get you down, Kerry.” 

Shucks, Ah’m not worryin’ about him. What Ah 
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Suddenly the 
door banged 
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gled back across the Yard under the low branches of 
the holly trees toward the thousand lights of Bancroft 
Windows, winking on through: the thick darkness of 
the night. There was an excited quality in his voice. 
“Roy, wasn’t ’at somep’n? Ah got goose pimples 
all up an’ down mah spine.” 

What days! There is nowhere such a sustained 
pitch of emotion as during the last few days before 
your Plebe Army-Navy Game. The last night, a 
huge rally in Smoke Hall .. . all the cheers and 
songs in moderated tones, saving your voices for to- 
morrow ... “Skinny Paul” Dashiell’s low, husky 
voice telling of bygone days when he was head coach 
for Navy. 

“This thing has been getting under my skin . . 
Emotion choked him. “I may be wrong 
...I1 don’t know... but I can’t say 
that I want the best team to win. I 
want Navy to win!” 
And we shouted ourselves hoarse in 
an emotional response to his words. 





” 


AND whataday! Marching out through 
4 4% the Yard inthe early darkness of asharp 
November morning ... the natives of 
Annapolis cheering as we pass through 
town ... the long ride to Jersey 
City ... ferries up North River 
in true Navy style... a hard 
voice behind you saying. “Get 
your shoulders back, Mister. 
Everybody throws a brace.” 
“Squads RIGHT—MARCH!” 
When we swung into step with 
the Naval Academy Band and 
paraded around the field to the 
cheers of the Navy contingent, it 
was epic. 
A light rain was falling as we 
ran for our seats. Kerry and Tom 
were beside me. Up and down a 
muddy field, they battled. At the 
end of the half—zero to zero. We 
chanted, we sang, we yelled our- 
selves hoarser. 
“How y’ likeit, Kerry?” I 
asked. 
He laughed excitedly and 
clapped his hands. ‘Great! fella. 
What a game! Nothin’ like this 
down in Georgia!” 
In the lull between the third 
and fourth quarters, Dick Folger 
sent in his only substitute. “Hack Williams replacing 
Rip Dillon, Kerry,” Tom shouted. 
“Yah, boy.” Kerry’s chin was very square and 
open determined looking and there was eagerness in his 
voice. ‘Williams against Williams. *At man sho’ is 
lucky. When Ah get in an Army Game, Ah’ll figger 
Ah’m a complete success.” 

Slipping and slithering on the grass, falling in full 


want to know is can Ah learn to play football well run and sliding ten yards, zero to zero and five minutes 


enough to do Navy any good.” 


to play. All during the game, we had held Army’s 
All-American Williams down, and then right before 


| Grearte played frequently as substitute quarter- our eyes disaster faced us. Williams was not a mud 
back on the Plebe team that fall, but I couldn’t horse, but for once during that game he really got 
be bothered with Plebe games, for we were fast ap- going. Past tackler after tackler, he ran. He stum- 
proaching our first Army-Navy game. All thoughts bled but was up and off again, with only Hack 
were concentrated on that event. . Vague rumors Williams, the substitute, left to meet the best open 
drifted here and there, consoling or upsetting in their field runner in America. It was beautiful if you be- 


import. 


. . 4 ”° 
“] hear Williams runs the hundred in ten flat. 
“They say Army’s line is weak on 


the right side.” 


“Boy, look at that old stone wall 


of ours.’ 


As the day drew near, anticipation 
was keener and keener, until a week 
before the game 
else was abandoned. 
snake dances each night after sup- 
per, three and four abreast winding 
around the dimly lighted terraces and 
through the corridors of ‘Bancroft. 
One crisp November evening, the 
procession ended in front of _ the 
Supe’s residence and massed around 
He came out in re- 
sponse to our insistent demands. 

“We're going up there, gentlemen, 
and we're going to fight, each and 
every one of us. 
spirit at the Polo Grounds as I see 
before me here to-night, we can’t 


his front steps. 


help but win.” 


There was prolonged cheering. I 
found Kerry beside me as we strag- 





thought of all 


If we have such 


longed at West Point, but it was terrible for us. A 

shift of pace that was but a quick motion of the run- 

ner’s hip. Hack tried to turn, skidded, 

— lost his balance, and slid along the ground. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Along the Labrador 


By Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell, K. CM. G., M.D. 


R. WILFRED GRENFELL S 


In spring, a Labrador Scout can almost tell the date 
by the arrival of these summer birds. A flock of snow 
buntings quarreling in the snow spells very: nearly 
April Fool’s day. When on our journeys with the 
dogs, we hear the first robin calling at daylight as one 
harnesses up with the moon still high, one says auto- 
matically April 7th, and we look close behind for the 
coming of that pirate, the northern shrike or butcher 
bird. Then come the song sparrow, and the “foxy” 
sparrow by the fifteenth. Out on the Coast the young 
King eider has found a crack somewhere in the heavy 
sea ice; and on his trail, the other eiders, the harlequins, 
the surf scooters, the Longtails, and all our waders 
and water birds, driven out when the water turns to 
stone, are flooding “northward ho” once more. I 





have seen the first crack or “lead” in the frozen sea 
so packed with birds, that a hungry settler with }j, 
huge muzzle- loading gun, filled with all the Proje 
tiles he dared put in it, has claimed a toll of se vent 
birds in one shot, a disgrace were it not that hunge, 
is a nec essity that rec ognizes no laws. 

“Don’t those guns kick?” Yes, indeed, you mug 
never fire them crossways in a small punt, and it i: 
always well to have the gun tied to the thwart. | 
remember one man’s cheek and eye so seriously cut }y 
the recoil that he had to come to the hospital. By 
so pleased was he with his replenished larder that a: 
he stroked the breech fondly with his hand, he mut. 
tered, “Ah, it’s nothing, the little darling’s new, that’s 
all.” 

Nothing is too small for a real Scout to notice, or to 
do, especially in Labrador. A young American lover 
of nature was keeping a large fox farm. To feed his 








work on the bleak coast of animals in winter, he used to catch rock cod in a 
Labrador is world famous. He csi eiae te keen wie ton ne ae 
‘ é . ° 4 A 7 at a fish 

has combined heroic adventure through ice, it usually freezes solid as soon as you hau! fay 2h 
with the great service, in erect- it out of the water, even before you throw it on the , 

. ; . ice. One day he noticed that the frozen fish he left r Ore 
ing hospitals and combating in his kitchen suddenly began to jump about again. — 
pain and sickness, that has On other days no such thing happened. No one mout 
brought him recognition and am 7 — yy A 7 _— Scout, - 

. 1e determined to find out for himself. A few years a 
knigh thood. Here he has set later he sold his secret for a very large sum that ampl; could 
down, for the readers of rewarded him for his labor. But far better, it enabled any ¢ 
Boys’ LIFE, some of his — to <2 oe —— - hy owen — — 

. , shermen, enabling them to sell their fish fresh, direct 5 
own LMpressions and ex- from the net, at twice the price they had ever received on th 
pertences. before for salted fish. The secret is simple. If the In 
muscles are frozen slowly, the water in the cells as it on th 
freezes grows as crystals do, until it is too large for of W 

the cell. Then it bursts the delicate envelope. If the C 
frozen instantaneously, there are no crystals, and when My 
it is thawed out, there is no deterioration of the muscle pecul 
tissue, no soft mush, and so no difference from the ~ 
fresh article. This proved to be true of fruits, and had t 
vegetables, and meats also. To-day the food problem omy 
(Continued on page 52) has s 
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(Above) A Grenfell Hos- Way ¢ 
pital Ship greets a Northern her ¢ 
neighbor. Nine-tenths of deavc 
the height of this berg is but v 
below the surface. (right) situat 
A Grenfell Mission nestles the m 

among the bleak Labrador . 

rocks. (right corner) Dogs if he 
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communication in winter at 
un 

ABRADOR is a real country for Scouts. Its pathways are little trodden, until 
its waterways still unnamed, and its sea coast still beset with uncharted quart 
islands and unknown reefs. The thrill of personal physical achievement ume. 
is as deep as red-blooded human nature, and Labrador is destined yet about 
to afford enervated humanity some of the wild, out-of-doors tonic that it always streal 
needs. ws : 
When, last spring, a radio amateur picked up and relayed to me a message from ment 
the North—-* Your hospital boat is in the water. The ice is moving out of the bay,” ; eS . ray 
I found it hard to sit still. My blood tingled. It must be just such an imperious a ae = * ns 
wireless that forces timid little birds like the wheatyear or golden plover to fly ten ‘ Mio ¢ ‘ — 
thousand miles and more to their summer home in Labrador. The dainty arctic Pics 
tern comes even farther just to lay one egg on our lonely beach, while that ee >... oma 
will-o’-the-wisp, the red-throated phalarope, practically flies all round the globe, and wos malo 
the length of the two Americas to visit us. 80 Wi 
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poR ALL BOYS 


TRUE adventure that 
befell a scout of the old 


West. 


N 1886 I went into the Cascade 

Mountains m_ central western 

Oregon, to spend the summer on 

a nature-study expedition. I took 
nothing with me but a rifle, some car- 
tridges, a six-shooter, a three-pound sack 
of salt and a few matches. I carried no 
blankets nor other supplies. 

My destination was the Steam Boat 
Fork of the North Umpqua, which has its 
source in the main peaks of the snowy 
mountains. These mountains were very 
wild and contained an abundance of wild 
life. Bear were very plentiful and one 
could see from one to half a dozen almost 
any day, while climbing over the hills. I 
spent the entire summer exploring this 
region and had a few thrilling adventures 
on this trip. 

In my wanderings I finally went over 
on the headwaters of one of the tributaries 
of Willamette River, which empties into 
the Columbia River, at Portland, Oregon. 
My attention had been attracted to a 
peculiar formation, which I had seen 
many miles away. From a distance it 
had the appearance of a wall of masonry, 
somewhat resembling the pictures one 
has seen of the Great Chinese Wall. But 
on closer examination it proved to be an 
immense ledge of mineral-hearing quartz, 
standing up out of the ground in places 
from twenty to thirty feet high. The 
country rock or general formation on 
either side, being of a softer nature, had 
weathered away and left the harder 
quartz slanting up out of the ground. 
The two sides of this ledge, or lode, were 
almost as smooth as if they had been 
dressed by a stone mason. 

I went down into a small stream known 
as the Frank Brice, and started to ascend 
it to its source and across over into the 
headwaters of the Umpqua. While 
making my way across the narrow stream 
I met a man with a small pack on his 
back, the only human being I had seen in 
several weeks. He told me that some 
two years previous he and his partner 
had discovered a rich mine, and had after- 
ward become lost and wandered around 
for considerable time before he found his 
way out. He said nothing about his part- 
ner coming out with him. He was en- 
deavoring to relocate the mine, he said, 
but was in doubt as to just where it was 
situated. I told him I had rambled over 
the mountains for the greater part of the summer, and 
if he would describe the country I might be able to 
help him out. 

I got nothing from the man that would lead me to 
think I had been in the country he had referred to, 
until he mentioned a fall on a creek about three- 
quarters of a mile from where they had !ocated their 
mine. He told me the water poured over a precipice 
about twenty feet high, and that in the middle of the 
stream was a large boulder that divided the water in 
two columns where it poured down. As soon as he 
mentioned this fall, I felt sure I knew the exact loca- 
tion of his mine, where I had found a hole dug into 
the mountain side and a small pile of quartz that had 
been taken out. I told him I could go right to his 
mine, I thought. But it was nearly two days’ trip 
‘rom where I had met him, and as I was going back 
into that country, I would be pleased to have him 
80 with me. 
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He sprang to his feet and, looking 
down the hill, saw me 


Crippled in the Cascades 


By Charles L. (Grizzly) Smith 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE WOLF 


When night came we camped together, sleeping 
one on either side of our camp fire. The next 
day, about three o’clock in the afternoon, we came out 
on_top of the divide between the headwaters of the 
Frank Brice and another stream flowing into the 
Umpqua. This was the stream that contained the 
falls where his mine was located, but it was still several 
miles distant. He told me that he now recognized the 
country, and it wouldn’t be necessary for me to go 
any further, but.I told him as I was going down into 
the country, anyway, I would be pleased to show him 
right where the mine was. His reply completely 
staggered me, for he informed me in very plain terms 
that he wished ‘to go alone. I said, “All right; I’m 
not interested in your mine, ‘so I will go my way and 
you can go yours. However, it will soon be night 
again and we may as well camp together another 
night, and in the morning you can visit your mine 
and I will go elsewhere.” This he agreed to do, 


and after going a few miles we made camp for the 
night. 

The camp and bedding were arranged as on the 
night before, he occupying one side of the fire and I 
the other. Near the foot of my bed was a boulder, 
and before setting the rifle down, I had taken the 
cartridges from the chamber, which evidently he had 
not noticed. 

After the fire had burned down to a mere pile of 
glowing coals, and as I lay facing him on the opposite - 
side of the fire, I noticed him rise up very cautiously 
on his elbow and look at me intently for a minute. 
My face was in the shadow, and he could not see 
whether I was alseep or awake. After another half- 
hour he rose up again and looked at me very intently 
for a few moments and then lay down again. His 
strange actions made me suspicious, so I feigned sleep 
in order to see what he would do. I carried my 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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His body went hurtling out of the cockpit like a bullet, out and down for nearly a hundred yards clear of the ship before he hegan dropping 
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ALL PILOTS RENDEZVOUS 


By Lawrence M. Guyer 


ORMATION work, almost like 

a dog-fight, with one hanging 
like a leech to the tail of the other. 
Sport of kings! The kind of furious 
racing frolic that sent the blood 
surging into Tom Stayton’s veins 
with an exhilaration which almost 
made him forget—forget that this 
day’s work was the most grimly 
serious task he had ever faced. 


IGH above the Panamanian jungle, two 

Boeing P-12s spanked their wings against 

a thick bank of tropical storm clouds. 

Fabric flashed. Wasp motors mawed 

angrily, droning their low-toned hum deeper and 

deeper as the spinning props roared up into the sun. 

Pursuit ships! Vertical climb! The terrific all-power 

pull of driving the nose straight up, six hundred feet, 

and then banking over, side-slipping into a split S, and 
pounding down in the gleaming whirl of a spin. 

Behind him, following his every maneuver, was 
Paul Chapman, West Point classmate, brother officer, 
and chum. Paul Chapman, who had reacted to the 
spell of the tropics with a hopeless discouragement 
and self-decay which proved but once again that the 
land of the equator is not the land of the white man. 
Ceaseless summer. Ceaseless heat. Lethargy that 
drugs the blood. Jungle. Strange beasts of prey. 
The sweet, musty odor of profuse vegetation. The 
sapphire blue of the south seas, mystic, brooding, 
restless. The tropics ... where some white men 
have thrived untouched. where others have existed, 
and where some few, like Paul Chapman, have simply 
breathed the magic air and found themselves paying 
with their very lives. 

It was for this Tom Stayton worked. Paul Chap- 
man had lost his hold, slumped. At first, mildly. 
Now, dangerously. Even his knack of flying had 
gone, and to a pilot, to a man who loves the air, that 
is an admission comparable only to death itself. And 
Tom Stayton, watching fearfully, had seen and come 
to help. Hour after hour in their off-time, flying 
formation together. Stayton leading, Chapman fol- 
lowing. Tom urging his chum on, coaxing, praising, 
demonstrating, fighting with all the skill he knew to 
prove to ““Chappie”’ that he was still and ever every 
inch the ace pilot who had graduated from Brooks and 
Kelly—his classmate. 

The P-12s roared down, once again mawing out their 
angry protest. Vertical. Nose down. Then Tom 
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Stayton pulled back on the stick and swept up, zoom- 
ing. At three thousand feet he cut the gun, leveled off, 
and signalled back to Chappie, who obediently pulled 
up beside him. 

Wings waggled. Tom’s hands left the stick, raised 
over his head, and moved in a gesture of applause. 
Chapman was almost able to read his friend’s lips. 

“Great work, Chdppie! Didn’t I tell you so?” 

But Chapman frowned. There was no evidence of 
his own satisfaction. Bare-armed, his kapok coat 
sleeveless to the shoulders, he hung over the edge of 
the cockpit. The goggled eyes stared hopelessly at 
Stayton, numb and uncaring. He seemed to be wait- 
ing resignedly for the next signal. 

Tom sighed. How could you work with a man like 

that? How can you teach anything to a man whose 
only trouble is that he thinks “he doesn’t want to, and 
can't’? He stiffened, angrily, 
for one instant tempted to give 
up the whole affair. Then he 
quieted. Keep on? He had to! 
And harder than ever now. If 
Chappie didn’t pull back soon— 
Tom shrugged, _ desperately, 
thinking of the Class “B” 
Board the Army uses to rid it- 
self of officers who fail to keep up 
to standard. 


RANTICALLY, as if rac- 

ing for time, he gave the 
next signal, and Chappie nodded 
his understanding. Guns roared 
into action, and the P-12s 
lunged. Straight and _ level. 
Then the noses pointed down. 
Down, with terrific speed, and 
over into the first half circle of 
an outside loop! Straight and ; 
level again, but upside down = ys 
now, and hanging on their safety 
belts. No motors, for a Wasp 
on the P-12 will cut out instantly 
when inverted. They swept around, banking while 
still on their heads, and followed the one-eighty turn 
with a half-roll that brought them out heads up, and 
straightened out once more. 

Tom Stayton gasped. Unconsciously, more from 
instinct than fact he had sensed a faltering in 
Chapman’s execution of the stunt. Something had 
been bobbled; some delicate touch had failed in 
the controls. He knew it without question. And 
worse—he knew that flying a P-12 inverted and 
with a dead motor is no time for failure: One 
blunder, even the slightest, and off you go into an 


The fer de lance, one f the deadly, 
had struck! 


outside spin. And you can't pull a P-22 out! It 
just can’t be done! 

Breathless, mind racing with apprehension, Tom 
signalled Chappie to take the lead. He wanted to put 
himself in the rear where he could see, make sure. 
They were climbing now, getting back the lost alti- 
tude. Try it again! Just once more. Surely they 
had time enough for that. 

He glanced quickly at his wrist-watch. For the 
first time this morning he remembered the order that 
had been posted on the 24th Squadron Bulletin Board 
just prior to their taking off: “All pilots. Ren- 
dezvous over Fort Sherman. 9:30 A. M. Three 
thousand feet.”” Nothing unusual in that. Rather 
was it the custom, for it gave the men a chance to 
practice in their own way before joining the squadron 
formation. But it held an unusual significance to 
Stayton and Chapman. Twice 
before now, intent on their own 
work, they had missed joining 
the rendezvous promptly. And 
Captain Rader, Squadron Com- 
mander, was the type of leader 
who looked upon tardiness as an 
indication of inefficiency. 

Nine-thirty! It was now just 
twenty-five after, and Ton, 
glancing over his shoulder to the 
northwest, saw the P-1.2s already 
beginning to gather. He raised 
his hand to signal Chappie, call 
the maneuver off. But it was 
too late. Chapman had taken 
the lead, and had not glanced 
back. Even as Tom watched. 
he leveled off, gave his ship full 
gun, and leaped ahead. 

Nose down again! Struts 
groaning. Fabric quivering. 
The trim, diminutive pursult 
ship trembled with the terrific 
pounding of its giant motor. 
First half of the famous outside 
loop. Upside down once more, and holding the nose 
there, just waiting to start swinging around in the 
one-eighty circle. 

Then, suddenly, it happened. The Wasp motor of 
the leading P-12 sputtered, coughed, and died. Tom 
Stayton, gazing in horror, saw his chum’s ship dip 
down and to the right. The right wing dropped. fal- 
tered, and then, as the nose swung around, bege! 
whipping in the terrible, dizzy twist of an outside 
spin. 

Outside spin! Tighter and tighter. Faster and 
faster. Down like a plummet! No chance of pulling 4 
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p-12 out of it. The stick goes as dead as the motor— 
flop it all over the cockpit without the slightest sign of 
an answer. And the centrifugal force of the whip, 
opposite to the normal spin, throwing the pilot against 
his safety belt instead of the seat, threatening at every 
tum to fling him out of the. ship, snap the belt. 
Dizzy. Sickening. Around and around, ever faster, 
ever tighter. 

Stayton, white with terror, pulled his stick back, 
and came out of the upside-down position into a 
power dive. Chapman was ahead of him, fully two 
hundred feet. He saw his chum working frantically 
with the stick, as if he were unable to believe what had 
happened, as if he had actually forgotten what an 
outside spin meant in a P-72. 

Tom’s lips moved, silently, almost in prayer. 
Chappie! Snap out of it! Quick, man! One hand to 
the jerk ring of your chute; the other to the buckle of 
vour safety belt. Pull it loose, and the spin will do 
the rest—throw you clear! Your only chance! 
Speed! Only a thousand feet more now! 


wy acer he gasped his relief. Chapman had 
J done it! His body went hurtling out of the cock- 
pit like a bullet, out and down for nearly a hundred 
vards clear of the ship before he began dropping, spin- 
ning head over heels. A flash of white swept out as 
the chute opened, and Chapman drifted lazily down. 
Below them, almost at the same instant, the P-12 
crashed with a burst of flames into the bank of the 
old French Canal. 

But it wasn’t over yet! A stiff trade-wind was 
sweeping in from over the Caribbean Sea. The puff- 
like bursts had caught in the chute, and already begun 
drifting Chapman toward the shark-filled waters of 
Limon Bay. Three hundred feet more! Tom fol- 
lowed down, circling around, tense, nervous, white- 
faced, cutting close to Chapman’s parachute as he 
reached the side away from the wind. Maybe the 
backwash would help with a counter wind. A hundred 
feet now, and almost over Cristobal. Couldn’t go 
any lower with the plane. 

Holding his altitude, still circling, Tom watched 
Chapman hit the cement paving at the driveway to 
Pier 6. Safe! Gathered up by a score of excited help- 
ing hands. Piling into a taxi now. And off toward 
Colon and France Field. Nothing more to do! 

Shivering, weak as the excitement left him, Tom 
gave the P-12 the gun, and began climbing. Once 
again he glanced at his watch. Nine-forty-five! They 
had missed another rendezvous! Chapman, com- 
pletely, this time, and himself, late by a full quarter 
of their formation-flying period. It was a question 
now, not of what Captain Rader would say, but what 
he wouldn't say! Perhaps even recommend them for 
the Class “B” Board. Taps for their careers. 

Fighting down the lump that insistently rose in his 
throat, Tom joined the squadron, high over Gatun 
Lake. Guiltily, he found his place as Number 1 Wing 
ofa rear element. “Tubby” Tomlin, element leader, 
and “Spark” Harrington, the other wing man, both 
turned their heads toward him as he sidled in. Tubby 
pointed hastily toward the Old French Canal. Smoke 
Was streaming up from the charred débris of the P-12. 
The heads shook, nodding with sympathy. Then 
came the signal for the first of an unbroken line of 
maneuvers, and further beckoning was impossible. 
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Hours, centuries, it seemed, sick 
with apprehension, till they were 
through, and had landed. Captain 
Rader’s trim ship three-pointed 
in, leading the way as usual, and 
taxied into line near the hangars. 
The squadron leader climbed out, 
raised his goggles, and pointed 
toward Stayton. Just a matter 
of moments now! 

Tom saluted, smartly, thankful 
that the military procedure gave 
him a mask of assurance. It was 
easier this way. Frank, clear-eyed, 
and courageous. He stood at rigid 
attention as Captain Rader spoke. 

**Have someone send for Lieu- 
tenant Chapman, at once!” The 
words came briskly, snappily. 
And Tom, spying Harrington 
trudging toward the hangar door, 
yelled out in obedience. Then 
again he was waiting. 


‘Lieutenant Stayton,” Captain ' 


Rader went on, icily, ““you have 
just been late to another rendez- 
vous. The third time, as I recall, 
after at least one previous warn- 
ing. Is that correct?” 

Tom gulped. “Yes, sir.’ He 
was faintly aware that Chappie 
had just arrived, and was stand- 
ing now by his side. 

‘One of the cardinal requisites 
of discipline is punctuality,” the 
captain continued. “A military 
man can have no excuse, ever, for 
being late. It is an indication of 
laxness, and indifference that has 
no place in the service.” He 
paused, frowning. The color had 
drained from his face. His lips 
narrowed to a fine, thin line. A 
furious sparkling fire shone from his 
black eyes. Well had it been said 
that nothing was less forgivable to 
this man than tardiness. 

“This affair to-day,” Captain 
Rader snapped, “‘would never have 
occurred if you two young men had 
been where you belonged. As it is, 
one of you was very nearly killed, 
and the Government has lost an 
expensive pursuit ship. I have 
warned you before. And I warn 
you again, now—for the last time. 
One further disregard for duty on 
your part, and [I shall recom- 
mend you for a Class “B”’ dis- 
missul board. That’s all!” 

Tom and Chappie saluted to- 
gether, and about faced. Slowly, 
almost in silence, they headed for 
their quarters in the Bachelor 
Building. Chapman walked drag- 
gingly, shoulders slumped, head 

(Continued on page 55) 









































































































Every pilot watched this mad idiot who dared to cut across like that 






“Well Tom, it looks like you win. 


Instead of your leaving the field on a stretcher—it’s me!” 


THE OLD FIGHTING SPIRIT 
By Harold M. Sherman 


PART II 


IG TOM ALLEN’S threat of getting even with 
his nemesis, Bat Nixon, did not materialize 


immediately. Instead, after suffering the 

humiliation of being beaten out for Varsity 
fullback by a fellow who underweighed him seventy 
pounds and whom he regarded as much inferior, Big 
Tom was compelled to sit and stew on the bench 
through game after game on Hackett High’s schedule. 
Membership on the Second Team had been galling. 
This punishment for an uncontrollable temper seemed 
all out of proportion to Big Tom, who felt that Coach 
Harvey was treating him unjustly. 

“T’m not so bad as all that,” Big Tom told himself. 
“And our team might have won a couple more games 
if they’d had me in there to do a little line smashing 
for yards when yards were needed. But, no—Coach 
Harvey lets Bat stick and Bat hasn’t the weight or 
the drive to crash through. Result—the ball’s gone 
over and the team’s lost scoring chances!” 

That there was truth in Big Tom’s contention, 
Coach Harvey himself would have secretly admitted. 
The Coach’s attitude, however, was expressed in a 
statement once made at a public luncheon when he 
said: “I’d rather my boys would lose every game on 
their schedule than have any dissension among them. 
I demand hard, clean football—and there’s no room 
for a fellow on the eleven, no matter how good he 
may be, who hasn’t learned to keep his head regard- 
less of what’s going on around him! More games are 
won today by psychology—outsmarting the opposi- 
tion—than by brawn. For that reason, I’m not half so 
concerned about the weight of my eleven as I am as to 
whether each player is mentally alert and on his toes 
to take advantage of every break in the game!” 

Bat Nixon had not dreamed that he would be able 
to retain the fullback position so far into the season, 
’ feeling, as he honestly did, that Big Tom was actually 
the better player. Bat had put every ounce of his 
one hundred and fifty pounds into each battle, how- 
ever, and had given a fine account of himself, building 
up a reputation for elusive open field running and 
accurate passing. 

“He’s the mighty atom of Coach Harvey's back- 
field,” a fan said of him. “But there’s no getting 
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around it—Big Tom’s extra seventy pounds would 
help in our attack. Wonder why Coach is holding him 
back so long? You should see what Big Tom’s been 
doing in scrimmages! He tears into that Varsity 
line like he’s got a grudge against it!” 

“That’s just the trouble—he’s got a grudge against 
everybody!” opined another rooter. “Coach is wait- 
ing for him to cool off!” , 

““Maybe—if he cools off—he won’t be any good!” 
ventured a third. “Some guys are like that, you 

ow. 

Quite alone in his attitude and with no member of 
the first or second team in whom he could confide, 
Big Tom only persisted from week to week because 
of the nagging of Bat Nixon. Doggedly, and with 
gritted teeth, the largest player on the Hackett High 
squad reported for practice night after night, bellow- 
ing his protests against the injustices being done him, 
pointing an accusing finger at various team-mates 
who he felt were ganging against him, and throwing 
his hulking form into each play with scornful abandon. 
Team members, however, becoming accustomed to 
Big Tom’s ravings, roiled him all the more by paying 
no heed to his outbursts. And, consequently, it was 
Bat who was forced to bear the full fury of Big 
Tom’s venom. 


~ OU’RE at the bottom of all this!” Big Tom 
insisted one night. “If you didn’t keep hound- 
ing me the other guys would lay off.” 

“Still playing the same old harp string!” laughed 
Bat. “About time you were wearing it out!” 

“Tt’s you I’m going to wear out!” snapped Big Tom. 
“The wise one who said I wouldn’t stick! Well, I’m 
still reporting for practice and it'll take more than 
you to drive me off the squad. Only way I'll leave 
this field is on a stretcher!” 

“That would be appropriate!” twitted Bat. “And 
very dramatic. Why don’t you try it sometime?” 

“You'd like to send me from the field on a stretcher, 
wouldn’t you?” rejoined Bat’s bitter rival. “But I’m 
too tough for you! Guess you’ve found that out 
by now.” 

“You talk like the Four Horsemen of Notre Dame,” 
teased Hackett’s Varsity fullback. “But you’re only 
a baby elephant around here.” 


Big Tom snorted his rage. 

“It’s the same old story,” observed Trainer Eddie, 
sadly. “That bozo’s never going to learn. Every tip 
you give him only makes him worse. He takes 
delight in making himself feel mean. [ really believe 
it If he didn’t have something to holler about, he'd 
be meek as a lamb!” 

In truth, Big Tom did not-enjoy his present situa 
tion one bit. No one could know the terrific struggle 
that was going on within him. His quarrelsome 
exterior was only a mask behind which he tried to 
conceal his wounded feelings. That he was piling up 
fuel on a fire his temper had already builded, a miser- 
able Big Tom sensed ... but it seemed now as 
though he had gotten in so deeply that there was no 
back-tracking . . . he would have to bull his way 
through, somehow—hoping against hope that the 
opportunity would arise for him to redeem himsel! in 
the eyes of his team-mates. 

“They’re not making it any easier for me, either,” 
Big Tom observed, poignantly. “And that’s the 
toughest part of it all—they’re almost forcing me to 
fight back. . . .!” 

“Signals!” barked quarterback Cheese Limberg. 

It was the Varsity’s ball on the Second’s twenty- 
three-yard mark and first down. The Varsity had 
been trying out three new plays given them by Coach 
Harvey in preparation for the big game with Rapid 
City which was now but two weeks away. One of the 
plays, a spinner, had been good for thirty-nine yards 
in two tries. : 

“We'll need plenty of good plays to shoot against 
Rapid City this year,” Cheese had confided to his 
team-mates. “Those babies have a world beater. To 
begin with, they outweigh us twelve pounds to the 
man. And, if you take any stock in news reports, 
there’s hardly any difference between their first three 
teams. They’ve got almost as many reserves 4% 
Knute Rockne carried around with his Rambler 
outfit . . . and their coach uses the same system of 
starting his second and third teams against the 
opposish—knocking the stuffing out of ’em and then 
sending in the first string men to push the hall over 
as a finishing touch. Gee, fellows—it just looks to me 
like we're out of our class taking these birds on ever! 
season .. . and this doesn’t mean I’m getting ©" 
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feet, either. It’s just a matter of cold facts. But, as 
long as there’s so much rivalry between our little 
burg and Rapid -City, I suppose our high school 
teams have got to be the goats!” 

“All we can do,” replied Squint Nelson, right end, 
“is what other Hackett elevens have done in the 
past—go down fighting!” 

“Yeah,” nodded Cheese, wearily, “but even that 
system finally gets threadbare. A fellow likes to feel 
that he’s at least got an outside chance—instead of 
like a guy who’s going to his own execution!” 

“Oh, well!” grinned left half Harry Fitch, “‘they 
say a fellow only has to die once!” 


AT THE present moment, however, the spirits of 
£% the Varsity were on the rise—such was the con- 
fidence inspired by effective new plays. 

“Now we're playing football!”’ shouted Cheese, as 
he faced his backfield men. ‘*These Seconds have the 


idea they’re Rapid City tonight. See Big Tom back 
there? He’s Bearcat Moffatt, Rapid’s two hundred 
pound backfield ace. ‘Let’s tame him, gang! He 
looks ferocious but his growl is worse than his 
bite!”’ 

“Get on and ride!” Big Tom retorted, clenching 
and unclenching his hands. ‘“‘ You birds haven’t been 
any better than us Seconds all year. You don’t have 
to make us out Rapid City to kid yourselves into be- 
lieving we're real opposition! We'll give you plenty 
of fight without that. And as for Bearcat Moffatt— 
I've got it all over him any day!” 

‘**Hear! Hear!’’ taunted Bat Nixon. 

“That's a fact!”’ declared Big Tom, face flushing. 
“T’ve seen that guy play. Iknowwhat hecando.. . 
and I know what J can do. Only difference is— 
he’s been given the chance to show his stuff and I 
haven't!” 

“Bah!” from Bat. “And a couple more bahs!” 

The ball snapped back. Cheese passed to left half 
Harry Fitch, who made as if to circle his end but 
suddenly stopped short and lateral-passed to Bat, 
who had run out to the right. 

““How’s that for a neat little play?’’- shouted 
Cheese as it was seen that Bat was clear with a good 
chance to elude the scrubs’ secondary defense and 
skim down the sidelines for a touchdown. This was 
the play that Harry and Bat had worked success- 
fully all season, even against an expectant Second 
eleven. 

““Bat’s a whiz around the ends and in the open!” 
remarked a spectator. ‘‘That play calls for indi- 
vidual ability since the ball receiver is not in posi- 
tion to be aided by interference. Look at Bat 
travel now! See him dodge Pink Stewart! And 
Big Tom’s not fast enough to catch him! He’s 
through!” 

“But Pink hasn’t given up the chase!”’ cried an- 
other onlooker. ‘‘He’s gaining on Bat! He may 

tackle him from behind before he goes over!” 

Team followers who had come out to witness the 
practice session cheered wildly as Bat made his bid 
for a touchdown with Second team members in mad 
pursuit. 

“This is what burns a guy like Big Tom up!” 
laughed a student. “‘He’s weak on defense, any- 
way!” 

*Pink’s got Bat!” rooters shouted. 

The Second team’s quarterback had dived through 
the air at the five-yard line and struck the flying 
Varsity fullback with body-crumpling force. Bat 
Nixon went down, heavily, straining to fall as far 
forward as possible in the hope of putting the ball 
over. 

‘““He’s going to make it, anyway!” shrieked some- 
one. 

“No he’s not!” a voice said, savagely. 

And Big Tom, who had continued what appeared 
as a hopeless attempt to overtake the fleeting Bat 
Nixon, now threw himself upon the struggling forms 
at the goal line, flattening both his own team-mate 
and the man with the ball. 
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**Booh!”’ shouted onlookers at this display of what 
appeared unnecessary roughness. 

“Big Tom prevented a touchdown, though!” ob- 
served a spectator. ‘The ball’s on the one foot 
line!” 

**And Bat Nixon’s laid out!”’ cried another, con- 
cernedly. “‘It’s his leg—look, his leg!” 


HE Varsity quarterback writhed in an agony of 

pain as Big Tom rolled off him. ‘Pink Stewart, 
who had made the tackle, crawled to his feet, un- 
steadily. 

“What you trying to do?”” he demanded of Big 
Tom. “Trying to kill somebody? The ball was 
down. What was the idea of landing on us like a ton 
of brick?” 

“Bat was still moving forward!” rejoined Big Tom. 
“He was getting away from you. It was up to me to 
stop him!” 

First and Second team members had now reached 
the goal line and were clustering about the injured 
player. 

“It’s my knee!” moaned Bat, as Trainer Eddie 
knelt over him. “It’s twisted or something! 
Ouch!” 

“Looks like Big Tom’s gotten even at last!’’ com- 
mented someone, dryly. “Bat knocked him out early 
this season with a straight arm. At any rate, Big 
Tom doesn’t appear to be shedding any tears over 
what’s happened.” 

““Get a stretcher!’ Trainer Eddie ordered, after a 
hurried inspection. 

Bat, flat on his back, looked up at the hulking figure 
that had fallen on him. 

“Well, Tom—it looks like you win!”’ he said, fore- 
ing a grin. “Instead of your leaving the field on a 
stretcher—it’s me!” 

“You deliberately tried to put him out!” accused 
Cheese Limberg, facing the Second team’s scowling 
fullback. 

“T did not!”’ denied Big Tom. “But I wasn’t going 
to let him make that touchdown if I could help it . . . 
and the only way to stop him was to. . .!” 

“Razzberries!”” scoffed Harry Fitch. 
already down! Wasn't he, Coach?” 

“He was,” replied Coach Harvey, quietly. “Of 
course Big Tom may not have known that . . . and 
was taking no chances.” 

“I—I certainly didn’t knowit!” declared Big 

“There you fellows go again—trying to make 
me out a terror or something! Never giving me 
credit—always rubbing it in! If one of you smaller 
guys had dropped on him, there’d have been nothing 
said!” 

“‘Here’s the stretcher!” spoke up Trainer Eddie. 
“Make room, here! Lend me a hand, a couple of 
you!” 

Harry Fitch and Cheese Limberg bent down to 
give their injured team-mate a lift. 

“What is it, Eddie—a break?” asked Cheese, 
anxiously. 


“He was 


(Continued on page 45) 


“You go to grass! I'll play just as hard without this—this bunk!” 
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“On the hand-car, I've ridden xearly everything else rideable. 


Thanksgiving With Attachments 
By Leonard K. Smith 


F JIM hadn't lived in a box car 
he couldn’t have gone into the 
turkey business. 


Y CONNIPTIONS, of all the remark- 
ables!” 

It was Miss Jane Scarborough who 
made the remark, speaking to her 
brother John, as they rolled along in the latter’s auto- 
mobile toward Spokane from the Palouse country. 
They were on a branch road a mile or more from the 
main highway, just at the edge of the mountains, 
and skirting the railway. Miss Jane had wanted a 
view of the rolling prairies westward. The object of 
her remark, however, was a rustic sign hanging from 

the lower limb of a great pine tree by the roadside: 


LONE SCOUT LIVES HERE 


It was not the oddity of the sign itself, however, 
which provoked her remark, but the domicile near it— 
a box car on a disused siding. A flight of steps led 
to its doorway, windows had been let into its sides, 
and a stove pipe protruded from its roof. There 
was nothing unusua! about all that. But it was an 
odd home for a Scout, even for a Lone Scout. 

“Section hand’s place,” murmured John Scar- 
horough, indifferently. 

“Yes,” assented his sister, excitedly. -She was al- 
ways getting excited about something. She was 
a very odd old lady, bird-like, frail, highly educated, 
widely travelled, of decided opinions, and continually 
discovering something vastly amusing and tremen- 
dously interesting in the most ordinary things. 

“You'd think there wouldn’t be anything there but 
some greasy foreigner,” she went on, after a silence. 

“There probably is that,’ answered her brother, 
who, knowing her ways, was quite aware that her 
mind was still on the box car. 

“There were geraniums in the window,” she con- 
tinued. “And it looked as if there had been a garden 
beside the tracks, before the cold weather came.” 

“Nothing unusual about that,” said John 
Scarborough. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LLOYD OSBORNE 


“But there’s a Scout living there. Somehow that 
sticks in my mind, as if I was concerned with it. 
Anyhow, it’s peculiar—a Lone Scout, probably of 
a foreign family, living in an old box car away off on 
a little-travelled road.” 

“It isn’t half as peculiar as vou are, Jane,” laughed 
her brother, knowing she would take the speech as 
acompliment. ‘You'll find Scouts almost anywhere, 
these days—wherever there’s a boy with a little ambi- 
tion and a little seriousness. You'll find ’em in fine 
houses on exclusive streets, and in shacks at the city’s 
outskirts. We've got a pretty good one up at Camp 
Four. There’s nothing extraordinary about finding 
one in a box car, even if his people are Greeks, or 
Mexicans, or Hungarians.” 

“Out in Honolulu.” responded Miss Jane, “there 


“are Japs and Chinks and Kanakas and Portuguese 


all in one troop. I’ve seen ’em.” 

“And in Chicago they’re probably even worse mixed 
up. It’s a good thing, too. In a country like ours, 
with all sorts of people in it, it’s good for boys to be 
tied together by ideals that pull them up, instead of 
by promiscuous companionships that pull ’em down.” 

“This boy interests me,” repeated Miss Jane. 
“That sign seemed to appeal to me personally.” 

As she spoke, the engine of the automobile sput- 
tered, then died. John Scarborough frowned. He 
had plenty of gas, plenty of oil. This was engine 
trouble—on a lonely road. They had passed no 
service station for miles, nor any habitation except 
the box car. There were probably ranch houses up 
in some of the gulches; and down on the main high- 
way and out on the prairie, now bathed in the golden 
sunshine of Indian summer, there were farmsteads 
aplenty—he could see them. It was a rough walk 
over broken country, plowed. ground, and sharp stub- 
ble, down there. He could walk it, all right. He was 
used to rough going. But Miss Jane couldn’t, and 
there would be a lonely wait for her. He got out and 
poked about under the radiator. 

“Timer’s gone bad,” he grunted. 
stuck.” 

“T knew it,” said Miss Jane. with an air of finality. 

“Knew what?” 


“Guess we're 


You're going to take me on the hand-car.” 


“That that sign had some special meaning for me. 
I felt it in my bones. I’m always feeling things in my 
bones, and they always happen. That’s the nearest 
place. You go back there. This is just the start of 
something.” 

“All right,” he answered, doubtfully. 
about you?” 

“T'll sit and enjoy the view. It’s what we took this 
road for. And I’ve a new German novel, and a 
French weekly, and my knitting. I'll get along.” 

“You won’t fret, nor be afraid = 

“John Scarborough, sometimes I wish you weren't 
such acapable man. You're so sure you're necessary. 
I’ve met bandits in Italy, and argued with camel 
drivers in Egypt, and native servants in India never 
managed to cheat me. I guess the ruffians of the 
Palouse country won’t do me serious damage, in the 
little time you'll be gone.” 

“Well, there are tire thieves 

**And there’s a nice little revolver in my handbag. 
I threatened a taxi driver with it one night in Paris. 
It was most amusing. Good-bye, John, and don't 
worry.” 


E STRODE back along the road, somewhat 

doubtful about his errand. There would hardly 

be a telephone at the box car. And if not, he would 

have gained nothing. But it was the nearest place, 
unless he went across the fields. 

As he turned off-the road at the box car, 2 plump 
woman of middle age, in a faded black and white 
calico wrapper, appeared in the doorway. 

“I beg your pardon,” said John Scarborough. 
“Have you perhaps a telephone?” ; 

The woman’s rather comely face broke into a genial 
smile. ; 

“Nota here,” she answered, in a rich, musica! voice. 
“Mista Rossa—” she flung a plump arm in a wide, 
vague sweep in the general direction of th: main 
highway, “he hava da phone. Me, not mucna spik 
Ingleesh.” 

“My car’s broken down,” he _ began rather 
hopelessly. 

*Thassa too bad.” She shrugged her shoulders. 
“My man, heesa nota here, no savvy feex heem. 

“You have a Scout here?” 


“But what 
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roR ALL BOYS 


“Qhe. Da Scout! Thassa Jeem. Oh, Jeem! 
Jeemer!”” e sh 

An answering hail came from the depths of a little 
ravine below the tracks. 

“Right away, he come. Heesa weeth heesa burd, 
the-a—what you call—the-a-turk.” 


“Bird? Turk? Oh, turkeys!” 
“Thassa the name. Jeem, he raisa the turk, he 
anda——"” 


The arrival of a stripling lad of perhaps fifteen 
at the edge of the ravine interrupted her speech. 

“Hello,” called Mr. Scarborough. “Are you the 
Scout?” 

“Yess. 
but I try.” 

The boy’s speech was somehow graceful, in spite 
of its awkwardness, and with little accent except for 

its over-preciseness. 

“Could you help me out? I’ve got a stalled car.” 

The lad grinned. 

“Angus Ross, my friend, I get him. You wait.” 

He moved swiftly toward a piece of old rail bent 
into a triangle, hung from a tree at the edge of the 
ravine. From a hollow log nearby he took some 
rolled cloth and a broken hammer. With the latter 
he whanged away at the triangle, three strokes, 
several times repeated. 

“Calling Angus,” he laughed, as the noise 
clanged through the crisp November air. He gazed 
meanwhile at a farmhouse nearly a mile away. 
Then, just as John Scarborough saw somebody 
come out of the house, the lad mounted a stump, 
and unrolled his cloth, which proved to be two signal 
flags. 

“T tell him. 
kind.” 

He was waving his arms about with a confident 
swiftness, and shortly stopped. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “it has been so 
before. So Angus, he understands 
quicklee.”” 

“But he doesn’t know where my car is.” 

“You come from there,” said the boy, 
pointing. “Angus come that way, too. 
He will see.” 

“Then I’d better get back there.” 

“Wait. I give you a ride, if you like it. 
On the hand car. My father, he works 
on the track, but today he does not use it. 
You are luckee. Saturday, it is. So it is 
that Angus and I are not at the school.” 

As he talked he walked over to the = -« 
track, and began putting an old-fashioned, “ie 
hand-power hand car on the rails. John 
Scarborough, laying off his coat, helped % 
him, and, as they mounted, laid hold of 
one end of the propelling 
lever. Once they had the 
car moving, it rolled along 
without great labor. They 
reached the stalled car just 
asarather ancient auto ar- 
rived, driven by another boy 
as fair of hair and face as the 
other was dark. Mr. Scar- 
borough explained his trou- 
bles. The boy pointed off 
across the prairie. 

“Steve Marston’s!” he 
said. “He’s off at a country 
crossroads, but he does a bet- 
ter job than the highway gar- 
ages, and he won’t hold you 
up. It’s about eight miles. 
I'll give you a tow and——” 

“And what are you going 
to do with me—let me just 
sit around in a stuffy, greasy 
garage?” came Miss Scar- 
borough's thin, quavering 
voice from the big car. “Isn't 
there somewhere— Boy, are 
you Italian?” 

“Ttaliano, yes,” an- 
swered the boy from the 
box car. éc 

“Then it’s all fixed. 
John. I haven’t had a 
chance to use my Italian 
or five or six years. 
And I can talk about 
places I’ve been to, with 
somebody that knows. 

Get your old car fixed, ss 
and come back to the 
D0X car for me.” 


“But how will you get fi Fi (4 \ Ch. rig, 


I belong. Not much for a Scout yet, 


He bring his car. Angus is very 


there, Jane?” 
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“On the hand car, silly. _ I’ve ridden almost every- 
thing ridable, including camels, which aren’t, but I’ve 
never ridden on a hand car, and Id like to. And 
I’ve never been in a house made out of a box car. It 
ought to be interesting. Don’t try arguing, John, 
but get along with you.” 

She broke into a flow of Italian directed at the 
boy Jim, whose dark eyes began to glow with friend- 
liness and mirth. Then she mounted the hand car, 
and waved a gaunt arm triumphantly as it moved 
away. 

**That’s some old lady,”’ murmured Angus Ross, as 
he began adjusting the tow rope. 

‘She doesn’t miss much that happens,” said Scar- 
borough, climbing into his car. “And she makes 
things happen.” 


HEY moved off, to stop some half hour later at 

a garage well out among the wheat fields. A 
lanky mechanic in grimy overalls strolled out and 
looked the Scarborough car over. 

‘About an hour,” he announced. 

“Good. You don’t need to wait, son,” said 
Mr. Scarborough. “But take word to my sister. 
What’s the name of those people? And what do I owe 
you?” 

““Whatever you think is right. Id be glad to do it 
for nothing, as a Scout good turn, but the way things 
are I can’t. That other boy is Jim Rubio, Rubio 
de Lucca, to give you his full name. They’ve dropped 
the last part of it.” 

“What is the way things are?” 
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“Oh, hard times. Dad’s mostly a wheat farmer. 
Wheat isn’t worth much, and anyway dad hasn’t 
sold. We have to pick up ready cash where we 
can. 

“T see. Well, a tow from a garage would have cost 
me quite a bit. Does that cover it?” 

He slipped the boy a bill. 

“And tell the other chap I'll square things with 
him when I get back. I suppose things aren’t too 
good with them either.” 

“They aren’t. Anything at all would mean a lot 
to them. But probably Jim won’t take anything. I 
know Jim. Good-bye, sir, and thanks.” 

He drove away, and Mr. Scarborough turned to 
talk to the garage man, while the latter worked. 

“*That’s a good kid,” said Marston. “‘So’s that wop 
pal of his. Lots of go to both of ’em. They sure 
need it, though it won’t take ’em far at that. I tell 
you, mister, right now things are sure tough for the 
country people. Wheat’s down, beef is down, wool’s 
down, potatoes are down, there’s a whale of a crop, and 
no market, even for butter and eggs.” 

“Tt’s hard going for everybody,” agreed Mr. Scar- 
borough. ‘But the farmer has one thing in his favor 
—he doesn’t have to stand in abread line, like the 
unemployed in the cities back east. He can live off 
his place, if he farms right.” 

“Yeah? If! Most of ‘em, during the high price 
craze, took to putting everything into a money crop. 
There are farms right around here with nothing on ’em 
but wheat—not a cow, nor a chicken, nor a pig. And 
the farmer’s got taxes. Ross would get by if it wasn’t 
for that—probably will anyway. He’s Scotch and 
thrifty, and right now that’s no joke. He’s probably 
got his whole winter living in his vegetable pits and 
his fruit cellar. But whatever you paid that kid will 
come handy.” 

“What about these Rubios?” 

Marston laughed, but a bit grimly. 

“There’s something else again. Just a wop track 
walker, Nick Rubio is, the way the common run of 
folk look at him. Most folks around here won't look 
at a wop twice anyway, don’t know any- 
thing about him, and don’t want to, only 
the women think it’s terrible for people to 
be living in a box car. Well, my grand- 
daddy started his family off in a sod house 
in Kansas, so maybe I see things a little 
different. Rubio was doing pretty well— 
—he’s got brains, and a pretty 
good wop education, I guess. He 
was boss of a crew fixing up the 
grades—had his oldest boy work- 
ing under him. Then that work 
just stopped, and the boy’s off 
somewhere else scouting for a job, 
and Rubio, with a wife and four 
kids, is pulling down just a track 
walker’s pay; and take it from me, 
it ain’t much. I don’t know how 


they make it. Americans 
couldn’t.” 
“They used to,” said Mr. 


Scarborough, thoughtfully. 
“Sure,” agreed the mechanic. 
“Like my granddaddy. Say, he 
didn’t have much but an axe and 
a plow and a rifle when he hit 
Kansas; and he raised a family, 
and somehow gave ’em all an edu- 
cation. And believe me, they 
valued it, too. Guess they didn’t 
go in much for style. But they 
didn’t have any grouch at life 
at that. Me? I never got a real 
slant at things till I got through 
high school, with dad just gone 
broke, and came slap up against 
hard facts. I’m back where grand- 
dad started. It’s all right with 
me. And I guess the Rubios fit 
into about the 
same place in the 
picture— going 
somewhere, no 
.,. matter if it is hard 
- work. Well, there’s 
your job, Mister. If it’s right, come 
back sometime. And if it ain't, come 

back quick.” 


WAS approaching dusk when Mr. 
Scarborough got back to the box 
car, wondering how his sister had en- 
dured the long wait. He needn’t have 
been disturbed. From inside the box 
car issued a strangely confused and 
(Concluded on page 36) 

















NUTEROCKNE has beencalled 

the greatest football coach 
that ever lived. BOYS’ LIFE has 
been fortunate enough to get Pro- 
fessor Raymond A. Hoyer, his 
friend and associate at Notre 
Dame, to tell of the qualities that 
enabled him to find and develop 
football players and develop them 
into unconquerable teams. 


gene & tke 


FIRST. met Rockne—or “Rock,” as nearly 

everyone called him—when I came to Notre 

Dame in February, 1924. He had already, at 

that time, forged into the forefront of American 
football coaches, although he had turned out only half 
a dozen Notre Dame football teams of his own, after 
succeeding Jesse Harper as head football coach and 
director of athletics at the University. His 1919 
team had lost only one game, and in 1920 the Notre 
Dame eleven, on which George Gipp burst into the 
sudden prominence that preceded his tragic death, 
had gone through the season without a defeat. The 
autumn before I went to South Bend, the fall of 1923, 
Notre Dame had entered upon | its first “suicide 
schedule,” of games in all parts of the country, week 
after week without a let-up, against the most formid- 
able opponents in each section. 

I was very anxious to meet Rock, but net because 
of his reputation. Curiously enough, I had hardly 
heard of him, at that time, as a football coach. 
Graduating from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1913, I had plunged directly into boys’ work and, 
like so many Easterners, had learned little of what 
went on beyond the Ohio River. 

One of my brothers-in-law had spent Thanksgiving 
with us in 1923. He was a Senior at Notre Dame, and 
a high jumper on the track team. His enthusiasm for 
Knute Rockne, who at that time as director of athlet- 
ies coached track as well as football, was intense. 
That fall the Notre Dame eleven had just been de- 
feated by Nebraska. It was the only defeat of the 
year on that first “suicide schedule,” but my brother- 
in-law found it so hard to understand and accept that 
it was almost funny. 

The very idea of one of Rock’s teams being defeated! 

Naturally, I wanted to meet the man who could 
arouse such confidence and loyalty. 


HEN I reached South Bend in February, follow- 

ing that Thanksgiving, I was given an office 
right next to Rock’s, and had a chance to become well 
acquainted. 

I found him to be a rather powerful, energetic man 
of middle height, possibly five feet nine, rather thick- 
set. He weighed probably around a hundred and 
sixty-five pounds. He was about thirty-six years old 
at that time, but seemed rather older. He had yel- 
lowish hair, of a reddish-golden shade, and was already 
somewhat bald. His skin was florid. 

He dressed rather well, and in very good taste, ar.d 
neatly, with a single exception. That exception was 
his hat. He always had a comfortable, well-worn 
slouch hat, that he invariably pulled out of shape. 
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Someway that combination, of good taste and 
neatness with an almost disreputably comfortable 
old hat, gave a rather pleasant impression. 

As I said already, Rock was at that time coaching 
track as well as football. I had been a distance 
runner on the track-team at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, running on the cross-country team in the 
fall as well, so, naturally enough, I asked Rock if I 
couldn’t help him out in coaching the track men. 

He accepted the offer readily. 

““What happens to my track team,” he said, 
“when spring football practice comes along and I 
have to give my time to that, is just too bad.” 

So I became one of his voluntary assistants as a 
track coach, taking charge that spring of the fresh- 
man track team. 

He was interested in getting my reactions, as a 
Pennsylvania man, to the Notre Dame athletic 
equipment. 

As a matter of fact, 
even though Notre Dame 
had already won the 
reputation of turning out 
almost unbeatable teams, 
the equipment wasn’t 
anything to brag about. 
There has been a lot of 
changes since that time, 
with the new stadium 
and other improvements. 
But those things were 
the results, and not the 
causes, of victory. 

One day we were look- 
ing at a picture of the 
coaching staff at Michi- 
gan. There were eighteen 
coaches in the picture. 
At Notre Dame, at that 
time, we had three, in- 
cluding Rock himself. 

*“You won’t find much 
here,” he told me. “‘ You 
may be disappointed 
when you find the Direc- 
tor of Athletics and Head 
Coach combined, passing 
out towels to the men.” 

But whatever Notre 
Dame lacked in equip- 
ment was made up in 
spirit—and the person- 
ality of Rock himself. 

For example, we had 
trouble that year—I for- 
get whether it was in the 
spring or with one of the 
cross-country men in the 
fall—with one of our dis- 
tance runners. He was 
willing to run, if we 
wanted him to, but re- 
fused, openly, to keep 
training. He was a 
good runner, and was 
sure of a place on the 
team, even without keep- 
ing training rules, if we 
were willing to take him 
on his own terms. But 
of course we weren’t. It 
wouldn’t be fair to the 
other men, to the college, 
to the coaches, to the 
man himself. 

I didn’t know quite 
what to do about it, and 
asked Rock. He said he’d 
havea talk with thechap, 
and see if he could get 
him straightened out. 

To my surprise, he was 
very diffident about it. 
Seemed to doubt very 
much whether or not he’d 
be able to get this par- 
ticular fellow to see 
things our way and give 
us better cooperation. 

That was. Rock all 
over. He wasalways will- 
ing to try and see what 


he could do—try his best, naturally—but was modey 
about how much he could do, almost to the point of 
lacking confidence in himself. 

He always considered himself very lucky to ge 
such good results with his men, to develop teams that 
won so many games, and to be winning such a reputg. 
tion. He was surprised at it, and seemed to fee} that 
such success couldn’t go on much longer. 

Perhaps that’s one of the things that drew men ty 
him so strongly; he never felt the least bit superior, o 
above them in any way. He combined high ability 
with an unusual degree of genuine modesty. 

When he came to talk to that particular distance 
runner, he got, of course, the very results we both 
wanted, that he’d been so doubtful of securing. The 
lad made a complete right-about-face, and kept train. 
ing rules faithfully from that time on. I talked with 
him afterwards to find out what Rock had said ty 
bring about such a transformation. But there seemed 

to be nothing you cou} 
put your finger on. “At 
Notre Dame men just 
didn’t break training 
rules,” seemed to he 
about all there was to it. 
It wasn’t the thing to do, 
It just couldn’t be done, 


OME way, because 

of the combination of 
conviction and energy 
that characterized Rock 
himself, he made other 
men feel what he wanted 
them to feel, what he 
felt himself and thought 
they ought to feel. 

Rock himself had come 
to be what he was toa 
great extent through 
those very two things— 
sincere conviction, and 
energy. In spite of hay- 
ing a lot of good-nature 
and a lot of humor, he 
went at things hard, the 
way he wanted linemen 
to charge the opposing 
line. 

He must have been very in- 
tense when he was a small boy. 
His energy, the force of his per- 
sonality, later on, showed that. 

His parents were Norwegian. 
His father was a carriage-maker 
of great skill. Rock himself was 
born in Norway. When he was 
about three years old, his father 
came to America to exhibit some 
of his carriages at the World's 
Fair in Chicago, 1892, bringing 
his family with him. They 
remained in Chicago, but Mr. 
Rockne died while Knute was 
still small. That made things 
pretty hard. The boy sold 
newspapers and _ helped his 
mother earn money in every 
way that he could. 

Coach Stagg of the Univeisity 
of Chicago was one of the great- 
est football figures of those days. 
The boy had for him the same 
sort of hero worship that other 
boys, a generation later, gave 
‘Rock himself. , 

Apparently Rock never for- 
got those days when, as 4 
youngster, he had gone football 
crazy, and followed the victor'- 
ous games of Coach Stagg and 
the Chicago University teat. 
He was always finding « way t° 
get boys in to see the Notre 
Dame games at South Bend. 

When he was old enough to 
go to college, he entered Notre 
Dame. He was a good student, 
unusually good. His average 
mark for his entire course at 
Notre Dame, covering all his 

(Continued on page 60) 
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very In- ’ 
nall boy. ; inal worst had happened. Aside from this responsibility, The little figure reappeared and he changed his 
F his per- DVENTURES in China! Young with coppers his belt, he rather welcomed this new mode of address to “Si Mu” (Mistress). Certainly 
ed that. Hsiao Fu, the coppersmith s experience. this old grandmother with her clean clothes and 
rwegian. apprentice, encounters the River Thousands of Chungking’s population spent their smooth hair bore no relationship to the coolie women 
ge-maker Dragon / lives out here in ramshackle structures built on who lived all about her. | ; 
nself was 2 stilts. .If one were so poor that time fell naturally “What do you wish?” she asked him. 
n he was into two periods, when one ate and when one did not, *T am late, Si Mu, from an errand to the hills— 
uis father OUNG FU leaped from the vegetable boat, or if one had leprosy or any of a hundred other too late to enter the city. I am hungry and must 
ibit some raced madly up the endless flights of steps diseases and deformities, a flimsy shelter on the mud sleep. Would you permit me to purchase with dis- 
World's leading to the city gate, and demanded flats was more easily acquired than a like protection honorable coins a share of your evening rice and the 
bringing entrance. Just beyond the heavy, barred within the city where one paid dearly for all such protection of your dwelling? ? 
. They partition echoed the clamor of the city’s life; here, benefits. Also, the sharp-sighted and the agile found The sharp old eyes looked into the bright ones 
but Mr. several hundred feet above the shore, a curtain of it less difficult to pick up food here than elsewhere. facing her. There are public places, even in this 
ute was silence fused with the evening mists. He pounded Fruit and vegetable boats plied incessantly on the wretched district,”’ she said. 
e things again and again on the gate, but no answer came and, swift current and the River Dragon could be counted I know, Respected Lady, but they do not tempt 
oy sold finally, his tired arms sank in dejection to his sides. upon to steal something from each load and cast it me. That I am a stranger is true, but lay down 
ved his The effort was of no use—he was too late, and not up with the tide. He had his good moments—the your heart, I am apprenticed to Tang, the copper- 
n every one of the many doorways set in Chungking’s ancient River Dragon, and when he wreaked mischief on the smith, and I do not have dirty fingers! 
wall would, now that dusk was falling, swing open to ferrymen, the inhabitants of the mud-flats gained by Mother Li smiled ruefully: Even if you did, 
iversity let him in. his playfulness. True, he had other moods. ‘There there would be nothing in this house for you to steal. 
1e great- Early in the afternoon Tang, the coppersmith to came a night at the end of each winter—but wisdom However, there is food and while it is of poor quality, 
se days. whom he was apprenticed, had sent him on an errand counseled silence on such thinking. This was the time you shall share it with us—but not for money. 
he same to the hills across the river and he had made good of year when his disposition seemed worst, and men Soon afterwards the Hsien Seng joined them. 
at other time until the return. On the opposite bank he had would be fools to put ideas in his head. Hsiao Fu again explained his plight, and the older 
r, gave paid his fare to the owner of a boatload of egg-plants So thought old Mother Li as she sat on a small man listened attentively. oe 
and sat down to await transport. A stiff wind was stool before her mud hut on the river bank and In the hills will spring come quickly?” Father Li 
ver for- blowing, and though the almanac foretold the ap- watched the swirling flood with ominous eyes. The asked. ; ars 
, as a proach of Spring, scudding clouds and a biting air Hsien Seng (a title given to teachers and gentlemen), The youth nodded. The rice spears were alreac y 
football were evidence that Winter’s bitter lips had not yet her husband, had gone to the pawnshop to see if cutting the surface of the pools and azalea shoots 
victorl- closed. As the boatman pushed out against the cur- their summer garments were still secure and to in- were rich with life. Farmers were very busy, and he 
igg and rent, a wave higher than the rest lifted them up and quire whether the winter ones were considered of had heard one say that if the soldiers would only in- 
team. ina moment a dozen purple globules from the boat’s sufficient value to redeem the others when the time terest themselves elsewhere for a few weeks, crops 
way to contents had slipped into the water and were bobbing came. Warm weather would be a matter of several would be abundant. se sa 2 il 
» Notre about like so many porpoises. The task of recovering weeks hence, but with a pawnshop one could never BS Ai! that is the problem, said the Hsien Seng. 
end. some of the eggplants, together with that of poling tell. In the past, before wars had ruined them, Mother “Soldiers! always soldiers! The soil of this province 
ugh to the craft over the rapidly roughening surface meant Li and Hsien Seng had had no dealings with pawn- is rich and farmers are ever ready to work. War is 
| Notre undue delay and, as he had feared, it had brought shops. To-day, however! The old lady sighed, rose the curse of this land. He shook his head. War 
tudent, him to his present predicament. from the stool and entered the hut. drove us from Smiling Heaven Hill to this! His 
uverage In itself a night outside the wall was not a calamity. eyelids drooped wearily. After a moment he whis- 
use at His chief worry was Fu Be Be, his mother. She knew OUNG FU, crossing the flats towards her, called pered to himself: “Character is made by rising above 
all his nothing of this errand to the hills, and when he failed out as he reached the door: “Lao Po Po! one’s misfortunes. ; 
0) to appear at the regular hour, she would be sure the (Grandmother. ) (Continued on page 56) 
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Red seized the gunwale as the trailing skiff came abreast, and drew it towards bim 


THE LAUNCH PIRATES 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


CONCLUSION 
ERRY pulled the door shut and heard 


Trick flounder in the darkness amongst 

the supplies strewn about the floor. Then 

he found the latch of the outer door and 
guided his companion through into the gloom outside. 
There was no sound from the house. The men were 
still short of the steps. Night had almost settled. 
Terry drew Trick close. 

**We'll hide in the mangroves till they go past,” 
he whispered. ‘They'll make for the landing first 
of all, Treckon. Come on. This way.” 

They were scarce fifty yards from the house when 
they saw a shaft of yellow light pour suddenly out on 
the darkness. Red's voice said snarlingly: “They 
got out this way!” 

“Don’t talk,”’ whispered Terry. 
‘What's that?” 

Something stirred in the bushes. Terry’s clutch on 
Trick’s arm tightened, and then, at the sound of a 
faint whine, relaxed. “Oh, you fool dog!” he breathed. 
**Come here, Snook.’’ Snook came, and was gathered 
into Terry’s arm. ‘If you make a sound,” whispered 
Terry in a tone oddly combining ferocity and tender- 
ness, “Tli—I'll us 

Footfalls crunched the sand and he froze to im- 
mobility. The three men came along the path that 
led to the landing. Red was speaking in a snarling 
mutter. ‘Think they can get away, do they? I'll 
get ‘em and break every bone in their bodies!” 

“Button your mouth an’ shake your legs,”” growled 
Dave. “They ain’t got away yet.” 

The path passed the boys’ hiding place a dozen 
yards distant, and in a moment the shuffling sound of 
feet on the coarse sand lessened and then died into 
silence. A plank on the pier creaked and the voices 
were heard again, toned to mingled surprise and 
satisfaction. After a minute they ceased. 

‘““They’ve gone to the store,” Terry whispered. 
“We've got five minutes. Come on now.” 

They made their way tothe landing. Terry untied 
the Pirate’s painter and pushed the boat’s bow clear of 
the mud. Then he placed Snook over the thwart and 
Trick and he climbed soundlessly in. Using a single 
oar as a paddle, Terry propelled the skiff along the 
channel, scarcely making a splash in the silence. 

Snook whined once but was still when Trick 
cautioned. A shrilly malignant voice cracked the 
silence. 

*Ter-ry! Ter-ry! You'd better show yourself, you 
hear? We’re goin’ to find you if it takes all night, an’ 
the sooner you give up the better for you, you——” 


Don’t move. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD N. ANDERSON 


Terry kept as close to the shadowed shore as he 
dared. Through the leaves of the mangroves and 
palmettos he caught the yellow rays of a swaying 
lantern. Voices came distinctly now, and in greater 
number. 

Trick leaned over to whisper: “Do you think 
they’re coming after us?” 

“IT don’t know,” muttered Terry. “They might.” 

“*How far are we from the pier?” 

“About a quarter of a mile,” Terry answered. 
“Tf we can get past Fulton’s I think we can keep 
out of their way.” 

What worried him most was whether or not Gosset 
had found the Egret. If he had, their goose was 
cooked. To go to her would be to walk into the hands 
of Dave and Red. To go back to Friend Joe would be 


equally impossible. 


[= paler streak of the beach stopped keeping them 
company and headed into a narrow passage that 
tended inshore. Presently Terry stopped rowing and 
listened. The steady thud of a motor reached them. 
They sat in silence. The sound of the pursuing boat 
grew suddenly louder. 
“Tt’s all right,” said Terry. “She’s crossing the 


open water yonder. We'll just sit here awhile.” 

They sat close together, with Snook sharing their 
laps and so making a contribution of warmth. Trick’s 
head fell over on Terry’s shoulder. Terry wanted 
very much to sleep, too, but he didn’t dare to. In 
spite of his stern endeavors, he lost complete con- 
sciousness now and then, but he was very much 
awake when the faint sound of a boat’s engine again 
fell on his ears. He roused Trick and they listened 
while the throb of the motor grew louder across the 
silence of dark waters. From time to time the sound 
lessened as intervening islands moved between, but 
in the main it steadily increased. At last it stopped. 
Terry drew a long breath and then chuckled. 
“*Reckon,”’ he said, speaking aloud for the first time 
in hours, “we can be moving along now.” 

He felt he might risk the motor, but he chose to 
row, and set to with a will. 

It was slow progress, for the waterways wound and 
twisted and keys got in the way. Trick again went to 
sleep. So did Snook... Eventually they both awoke 
at the sound of Terry’s voice. 

The Pirate floated in the star-lighted gloom between 
two darkly-looming shores, but where they were 
beyond that Trick hadn’t a suspicion. Still mazed 
by sleep, he strove to recall the words that had awak- 


ened him, failed and asked confusedly: “Wh-what 
did you say?” 

Terry repeated himself despondently. 

“This is the place,” he said, “‘but she’s gone.” 

“Gone!” echoed Trick sharply. He was wice- 
awake now beyond any doubt. ‘Why, she can’t be!” 

“T know,” said Terry dully, “but she is.” 

“You mean that they took her?” 

**T reckon Whiskers found her.” 

Trick was silent a moment. Then he said res- 
olutely: “‘All right. We'll go to Marco or some 
place and get the sheriff.” 

“We haven’t got enough gas and oil to get to 
Marco,” said Terry sadly. “Nor Chokoluskee 
neither. You got any money?” 

“‘About forty cents.” 

“Well, [’'ve got a quarter. That’s sixty-five. We 
could get a gallon of gas and a quart of oil for that.” 

“All right! Let’s get going!” 

To be certain in the darkness that the skiff had not 
floated over a shoal, Terry picked up an oar and 
sounded at the stern. “That's funny,” he muttered 
as he raised the oar and lowered it again. 

““What’s funny?” demanded Trick. 

“There ain’t enough water!” 

“Well, what of it?’’ demanded Trick impatiently. 

There was no answer for a space. ‘Terry was 
crouching low and peering this way and that through 
the gloom. When he did answer his voice held re- 
pressed excitement. 

“Trick. This isn’t the place! I didn’t think we 
were so far out!” 


tee Pirate chugged steadily across a wide expanse 
of water which, unprotected for a mile or more 
toward the Gulf, was weakly tempestuous. Now and 
then spray flicked in over the bow and added nothing 
to Trick’s comfort. After awhile a low key came to 
meet them on their right and the surface grew calmer. 
Then they were back amongst the smaller keys near 
the shore. The Pirate was no longer keeping to 4 
straight course, the sound of her exhaust thrown 
back as she closely hugged a wooded shore. Some 
ten minutes from the time she had coughed herself inte 
life, Terry announced: “‘Here’s the place!” 

Trick turned to stare ahead into the gloom as the 
skiff chugged slowly into the opening of a straight 
channel. Then with one accord they gave expression 
to relief and delight in a cheer. Ahead, plainly visible 
as a gray bulk against sky and water, lay the Lgret. 

All was as they had left it when they climbed 
aboard. ‘Trick unlocked the after companion and 
they crept into the closed cabin. They mustnt, 
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said Terry, show any lights until they were under 
weigh. They were far from being out of the wood and 
knew it. If the engines wouldn't start they would 
have to abandon the Egret again since it was too much 
to expect that the combined efforts of Dave and Red 
and the whiskered Gosset would fail to discover her 
when daylight returned. 

Terry said: “Well, we'd better see if she'll start. I 
reckon the sooner we find out the better. Maybe prim- 
ing isn’t going to do any good. If you wouldn't mind 
staying up here, Trick, I'd rather you did. I reckon 
it would be a pretty good idea to sort of listen now and 
then in case those folks came back. I’m going to hang 
something over the ports down there first. You can 
see a light an awful long way on the water.” 

Terry took a deep breath, grinned in a rather sickly 
fashion—a fact not observed by Trick in the black- 
ness of the cabin—and felt his way forward. _ Pres- 
ently he called for two blankets and Trick pulled them 
from a bunk. Shortly afterwards a dim glow of light 
shone at the end of the alley. 

Trick yawned, found a wicker chair and slumped 
into it with a sigh. He remembered that he was to 
listen for sounds. After an instant he went quickly 
to the opening that led downward. He called softly, 
trying his best to keep agitation from his voice. 

“Any luck, feller?” 

“Not yet.” Terry spoke rather breathlessly. “I’ve 
just primed the cylinders, though, and I’m going 
to try again in a minute. I reckon she’s pretty 
cold.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t waste any time. I mean to say 
we'd ought to get going as soon as we can.” 

“T know. I'll try the starter the next time. I 
reckon there isn’t much juice left, the way the light 
burns, but maybe there’s enough to turn her over 
once more.” 

“T'll be back,” said Trick. 

He stared shoreward and listened again. He hadn’t 
been mistaken. Quite clearly he heard the slow 
popping sound of an exhaust. It was louder at some 
times than at others, but it seemed to be steadily 
approaching. Of course it was possible that it 
would miss this channel, just as it must have missed it 
before, but there was a determined and deliberate 
tone in that still distant pup... pup... pup 
that seemed to the listener to augur ill for the Egret and 
those aboard her! 

He knew that Terry’s efforts to start the engine 
would not be improved by alarm and excitement, and 
so he resolved to keep the unpleasant news from him 
as long as possible. If they were forced to retreat 
they could tumble into the skiff and hide in the black- 
ness of the mangroves. He went to the side to make 
certain that the Pirate was there and was reassured 
and comforted by sight of the uncertain bulk of her 
against the star-reflecting surface. When he listened 
again he had a momentary thrill of joy, for the sound 
of the motor-boat seemed to have ceased and he dared 
hope that she had turned back. But in the next 
instant the explosive sound came again, louder than 
ever, startlingly near, and he dived back into the 
darkened cabin. 

He found Snook curled on a cushion and picked 
him up. Out on deck again, between anxious stares 
in the direction of the oncoming motor-boat, he pulled 
the skiff close and dumped an indignant Snook into it. 
Then he remembered the parrot. Even a parrot, he 
thought, deserved a better fate than that of being 
left to the mercies of the Yandell brothers, and so he 
lifted the cage and added that to the Pirate’s cargo 
and heard Snook, growling protestingly, scramble to a 
respectful distance. 


GAIN the motor-boat’s exhaust was muffled, 
but Trick knew that that only meant that 

she was in the lee of some intervening island, and 
he wondered if the time had not come to give the 
alarm to Terry. He had abandoned all hope of 
success now and it seemed to him that it would 
he sensible to acknowledge defeat and get away 
in good order, not waiting for the last moment 
and the danger of being descried as they left the 
cruiser. Standing in the opening of the com- 
panion with a fast-beating heart he strove to 
think calmly, but the ever-louder sound of the 
hearing enemy craft prohibited. She was so close 
now that he could hear not only the exhaust 
but the thudding sound of her propeller, and it 
seemed that he must be able to see her if he 
looked hard enough. Panic threatened. He 
imagined being trapped aboard by the Yandells 
and the whiskered Gosset, and shivered. Then 
thought of Gosset called to his mind the revolver 
and the handful of cartridges, and he descended 
again into the cabin and found them where he 
had placed them yesterday on the top of a book- 
case. With those in his pocket he felt steadier 
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Terry stopped rowing 
and listened 


in his mind, and he went again to the engine com- 
partment, still silent save for the shuffling of Terry’s 
feet and the clink of metal. 

““Can’t you start her?” he called. 

‘““No,”’ answered Terry, appearing, perspiring and 
disconsolate, below the ladder. ‘‘I reckon it’s no use. 
I primed her three times. I got a gasp once, but that’s 
all. Reckon she’s flooded now, and I’m letting her 
rest a minute.” 

*“Guess we'll have to give it up and make a get- 
away,” said Trick as calmly as he could. “Their 
boat’s just back of the next key somewhere. They’ve 
been working this way for the last ten minutes. We'd 
better get into the skiff and hide out, Terry.” 

If he had expected expressions of alarm from his 
companion he was doomed to disappointment. For 
an instant Terry looked back at him in silence; then 
he was gone from sight. From below came a faint 
buzzing sound, and suddenly, as unexpected as 
lightning in a blue sky, the engine room was filled 
with sound, the floor under Trick’s feet quivered and a 
shout of joy from Terry arose above the click-cluff of 
the motor! 
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Terry flung himself up the ladder. “‘Get the anchor 
up!” he cried. ‘‘Pull tne skiff astern! Come on!” 
They worked fast, breathless from excitement. Low 
on the water, how far distant it was impossible to guess, 
a yellow light trembled and cast 2, waving path. The 
searching party were in the northerly end of the chan- 
nel, and the noise of their engine was clear and loud. 
“*Haven’t seen us yet,”” muttered Terry as he untied 
the skiff’s painter. “Just making headway.”’ He 
walked the painter aft and tied it again and more 
securely to a cleat beside the flag socket. ‘‘She’ll open 
up when she does see us. Up to the wheel house!” 
He led the way, Trick stumbling on his heels. “* You 
take the wheel till I throw her in,” panted Terry. 
“See that tall mangrove yonder? Bend over and 
look. Can’t you see it? Just to the left of that bright 
star! Head for it until I get back.”’ Terry turned the 
wheel experimentally. ‘‘ Keep your nerve. I'll start 
her slow.” He looked back along the channel. **She’s 
coming now! They’ve seen us!” ' 
He hurried down the steps. Trick gripped the 
wheel. tight, stared at the tall tree until his eyes ached 
and waited for what seemed minutes and minutes. 
Then a slight tremor shook the cruiser, a sense of 
motion came to Trick and he knew that the Egret was 
moving slowly along the channel. For an awful 
instant his confused sight lost the landmark, but he 
found it again and swung the wheel until the dark 
mass of the bow pointed toward it. And then Terry’s 
feet pattered again on the steps and he was back. 
“T'll take it,” he said, and Trick yielded the wheel 
with vast relief. ‘See where they are,”’ he added. 
Trick peered back along the length of the cruiser 
and gave a startled gasp. ‘‘They’re alongside!’ he 
cried. ‘Almost! They 3 

“Stop!” called a hoarse voice. ‘You can’t 
get away! We got you! Stop, I’m tellin’ you, 
before we start to shootin’!”’ 

“Take her again,”’ muttered Terry, and was 
gone. Almost at once the cruiser pushed faster 
into the quiet water and the hum of her engine 
filled the wheel-house. From somewhere back the 
cries of the pursuers sounded loudly, confusedly. 
A shot cracked out cbove the din of the two 

engines. Terry was beside Trick again. “Keep your 
head well down,” he counselled. ‘They shot to scare 
us that time, but—’’ The Egret shivered as the smaller 
boat lunged against the side, and Terry, straining his 
eyes in the gloom, called tensely: ‘‘They’re trying to 
board us!” 





O* THE pursuing boat Red Yandell made a clutch 
for the cruiser as the two crafts touched, but 
Gosset, at the helm, steered badly, and the motor- 
boat glanced away from a too abrupt meeting, tearing 
Red’s hand from the deck coaming. Dave, standing 
in the cockpit, his rifle levelled along the cabin roof, 
cursed Gosset’s clumsiness and directed him to swing 
back again Terry saw the motor-boat’s bulk free 
itself for a moment from the cruiser and guessed what 
had happened; he seized the wheel from Trick and 
swung the Fgret’s nose toward the left side of the 
channel and kept it so until Trick exclaimed in alarm 
as the black line of mangroves swept toward them. 

The smaller boat struck hard against the Egret’s 
after-quarter, nose on, as the latter pulled across the 
course and again flung herself aside. The instant 
Terry felt the shock he whirled the wheel back, and as 
the Egret’s stern came around it again struck the motor 
boat, just aft of the bow, and completed the de- 
moralization on the latter craft. Gosset made a final 
effort to swing alongside, but the Egret was 
traveling faster than the enemy and her wide 
stern escaped the bow of the smaller boat by 
inches. Therewasashoutfrom Dave Yandell: 

“Grab the skiff!” 

Red, who had been sent sprawling by the 
last impact of the hulls, picked himself up 
and reached out as the trailing skiff came 
abreast. He seized the gunwale, managed 
to draw the skiff toward him with straining 
arm and then, with a yelp of surprise and 
terror and anguish, released his grasp. 

“T’m bit!” he cried. “My hand! Some- 
thing a 

Dave’s rifle spoke and wood splintered 
from the wheel house. Again came the re- 
port and still again. The Egret was a length 
away, the water churning from her propeller 
anc _nding the pursuing boat bobbing in her 
wake. A wide sound lay ahead for a mile. 
The yellow light lay well astern, swaying as 
the smaller boat rode the waves left by the 
cruiser. As he looked a reddish flare lit the 
darkness back there and Dave’s rifle spoke 
for the last time. Ducking his head, Terry 
listened for the thud of the bullet, but Dave 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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Degrees infinite of luster there must always be, 
but the weakest among us has a gift, however 
seemingly trivial, which is peculiar to him, and 
which, worthily used, will be a gift also to his race 
forever. —Ruskin. 


All skill ought to be exerted for universal good. 
—Johnson. 


To do easily what is difficult for others is the 
mark of talent. —Amiel. 


Talent is that which is in a man’s power. 
—Lowell. 


One must espouse some pursuit, taking it 
kindly at heart and with enthusiasm. 
—A. Bronson Alcott. 


He that hath a trade hath an estate, and he 
that hath a calling hath an office of profit and 
honor. —Benjamin Franklin. 











OW many of the boys who read this page have given much thought 
to what life work they would choose, or have received help to enable 
them to decide what they are best fitted to do, or to prepare them to do it? 
Probably not many. Any one who hopes for a life of happiness and service 
must have work to which he is suited and which suits him. Furthermore, 
he must have the necessary training and experience so that he can do that 
work efficiently, and with satisfaction to himself and others. Choosing his 
vocation is, without doubt, one of the most important steps in a boy’s life, 
Yet it is a fact that in spite of our 
splendid school system, year after 
year thousands of boys start to work 
entirely untrained, and often without 
knowing what particular skill or 
ability they may possess. 
A few years ago a survey was made 
in the City of New York to find out 
the facts concerning boys between 
the ages of 16 and 19. One of the 
things that this survey revealed was 
that out of those boys between those 
ages who were working, only fifteen 
out of every thousand claimed that 
the positions they were occupying 
had been accepted because of a desire 
to pursue that line of work as a live- 
lihood. In other words, the vast 
majority, almost the entire group, 
admitted that their acceptance of the 
position had been based solely upon 
the fact that it offered a salary, in- 
stead of that it led to anything in the 
way of training or preparation for a 
life work. Indeed some of these boys 
admitted that since leaving school 
they had held as many as twenty dif- 
ferent positions—an average of three 
positions a boy. We found one boy 
who had held thirty-four different 
positions in two years. Think of it! 
In most cases the boys themselves 
were not responsible for this unfortunate situation. The facts were that 
no effort had been made to discover their abilities or to train them. There 
is a deplorable lack of prevocational or vocational guidance in our educa- 
tional system in America. We, in Scouting, have tried to do all we can 
‘to counteract this condition through the Merit Badge program. This 
offers an opportunity for the boy to try out a good many different activi- 
ties and to find out for himself the kind of work he is best fitted to do. 
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Every individual has a place to fillin the world, 
and is important, in some respect, whether he 
chooses to be so or not. —Hawthorne 


Never let your love for your profession over- 
shadow your religious feeling. Depend on it that 
religion will strengthen, not weaken, your ener- 
gies, and will not only make you a better sailor, 
but a superior man. 

—B. R. Haydon. 


Now, my masters, happy man be his dole, say 
I; every man to his business. 
—Shakespeare. 


We live not to ourselves, our work is life. 
—Bailey. 


Peace and rest at length have come 
All the day’s long toil is past, 

And each heart is whispering, ‘‘ Home, 
Home at last.” —Thomas Hood. 











He is given encouragement to secure training along the lines for which 
his particular skill may fit him. 

Every boy, whether he is a Scout or not, should endeavor while he is still 
in school, to get some idea of what his life-work will be, and to start training 
himself so that he may do it efficiently. Do not waste time in drifting. 
Start now. There are several agencies that will help you. One of these is 
the Public Library. This month we are observing Book Week throughout 
the nation. What a fine thing it would be if every boy, as a part of his 

observance of Book Week, would 
take out a membership card in the 
Public Library, and under the guid- 
ance of the librarian or some other 
qualified expert, would start a sys- 
tematic course of reading along the 
lines of his hobby and activity in- 
terests. In this way you can find 
out what many vocations have to 
offer, and explore the possibilities 
as they affect you. 

Consult with your teachers as to 
the kind of work that you are best 
fitted for, and take every oppor- 
tunity to consult people with whom 
you come in contact, about their 
particular work. Most people are 
glad to discuss their vocation, and 
to give advice to boys. Do not be 
misled by professions that apparent- 
ly offer you extraordinary rewards, 
either in a financial or adventurous 
way. Such work often requires a 
very special type of skill or train- 
ing. It may frequently be, also, that 
the advantages are over-rated. Do 
not let enthusiasm for some hobby, 
that may be only temporary, blind 

ori ye f you to a really deeper interest in 
’ another field. 

I am not implying that every boy 
in school is qualified, or should en- 
deavor, to definitely select his future life-work. But I do want to urge 
upon every boy the importance of exploring the vocational field and find- 
ing out what skill he has, and the general training that will enable him to 
discover just what he can do with most satisfaction and effectiveness. 

Above all, cultivate the right kind of character that will enable you to 
achieve success in any line of work. Success, real success, and happiness, 
are always based on character. This is the fundamental in any life-work. 
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Boy Scout Richard Hamburger of 
Troop No. 147, Baltimore, Md., de- 
signed a forest fire poster which took 





award by Maryland Forestry De- A small group among the hundreds of Birmingham, Ala., Boy Scouts 
partment who have rendered splendid service in behalf of the needy 


The Secretary of State voiced Governor Roosevelt’s deep in- 
terest in the Scout Movement, and especially his regret that his 
public duties at Albany compelled him to be absent on the occa- 
sion of this tribute to his friend, whose leadership had meant so 
much to the boyhood of the nation. 

The Schiff Trail will replace the present narrow trail through 


YT me CANNING FORTHE NEEDY. 
| WHS PLEASE DONATE. 


By James E. West 

















AMERICAN RED CROSS 















HE first Scout 

Memorial to the 

late Mortimer 

L. Schiff, who 
died last June while Presi- 
dent of the Boy Scouts of 
America, has been launched 
by the dedication of the 
eight-mile “Mortimer L. 
Schiff Trail” through the 
principal portions of the 
vast Ten Mile River Camps 
of the Boy Scout Founda- 
tion of New York City. 

The dedication exercises 
were held recently, ground 
for the improvement of the 
trail being broken by Fred- 
erick M. Warburg, nephew 
of Mr. Schiff, and by Ed- 
ward J. Flynn, Secretary of 





These Syracuse N. Y., Scouts are handy with 
the bow and arrow. The cups represent national 








State for New York, who Inspecting the New London Scout Guard on “Old Ironsides,” when, 


championship honors they won 


took the place of Governor the famous frigate visited that Connecticut city 


Roosevelt, President of the 








Boy Scout Foundation, who was de- 
tained in Albany because of a special 
session of the legislature. 

Justice James C. Cropsey, President 
of Brooklyn Council and a member of 
the Executive Board of the Foundation, 
presided at the dedication exercises 
in the absence of the Governor and 
Barron Collier, the acting President. 
A junction point on the new trail was 
selected for the exercises. After Mr. 
Flynn had driven the spade into the 
ground, as the Governor’s representa- 
tive, Mr. Warburg said: 

“It is a privilege for me to partici- 
pate here today in the dedication of 
this trail to be constructed as a memo- 
rial to my uncle, Mr. Schiff. I was 
with him at Memphis when he was 
elected President of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and I know how close to his 
heart was this great Movement. 

“Mr. Schiff joined the Boy Scout 
Movement in its earliest days in 
America, and his interest increased, if that were 
possible, with the passing years. He was deeply in- 
terested in the acquisition of this great tract. He 
watched its development as a notable camping area. 
He was gratified with the enormous enrollment of 
Scouts registered here. Lastly, he felt very keenly the 
transportation problem that was involved in the ad- 
ministration of these camps. 

“Thope that the creation of this trail as an integral 
part of our camp transportation system is a prophesy 
of the day when the movement of Scouts to this camp 
will be so great we will have to make another trail to 
accommodate them.” 


‘1931 

















Ce oan ‘ 


Eagle Scout Hangar, of Walla They're all Scouts on the Battle Creek, Mich., High School Swimming 
Walla, Wash., expert marksman Team. And so is their instructor 
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Ground is broken for Mortimer L. Schiff Memorial Trail, N. Y. 
Scout camps. Frederick M. Warburg, Mr. Schiff’s nephew, accepts 
the shovel jrom Secretary of State Flynn 


Boy Scouts Figure in 
High Athletics 

AM sure that we can 

all be very proud and 
happy that three Boy 
Scouts and a former 
Boy Scout took promi- 
nent places in major 
sports events during re- 
cent months. Billy 
Howell, outstanding 
Eagle Scout of Rich- 
mond, Va., made a most 
marvelous showing 
against Francis Ouimet 
in the semi-finals of the 
National Amateur Golf 
Championship at Bev- 
erly Hills, Chicago. Oui- 
met is twice the age of 
his nineteen-year-old 
opponent, and once 
before the winner of this 
great National Golf 
classic. Howell was 
competing in his first 
great major contest. 

Victory fell to Ouimet, 
and defeat to his youth- 
ful opponent, but defeat 
without a sting for in all 
respects he had shown 
himself not only a mas- 
ter of the game but some- 
thing that I like to feel 
is probably more impor- 
tant—a true sportsman 
as well. 

Billy Howell has a 
fine record as a Boy 
Scout. And Scouting 
runs in his family for his 
father, Mr. Thomas B. 
Howell, now nationally 
known as President of 
the Retail Hardware 
Association of America, 
started as an Assistant 
Scoutmaster, and ad- 


the New York City Scout Camps. It will be widened vanced to become President of the Richmond, Va., 


and rebuilt, and will link together for the first time Council. 


the five camps of the Councils representing the five Let us all hope that next year will find this splendid 
boroughs of New York City. The main entrance, Eagle Scout at the front again in the amateur golf 


which will be appropriately marked, will be at the contest of 1932. 


west end of the 12,000-acre camp reservation. We have another splendid Scout athlete in the 

At the Annual Meeting of the Boy Scout Founda- person of George Spitz, now a student at New York 
tion, held in connection with the trail dedication, University and a member of Troop No. 94 of the 
Governor Roosevelt of New York State was reelected Whitestone community in the Borough of Queens, 
President and Mr. Barron Collier, Vice-President. New York City. As a result of the fine records that 

The Boy Scouts of Bronx County, New York City, he is making as a running high jumper he is being 
closed the exercise with an interesting Indian pageant, seriously considered as an entrant for the next 
“The Return of Chingachgook.” (Continued on page 66) 
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STEPPING UP ¥] 


Tracing Man’s Conquest & 0 


By Raymond C. Wardel § 





U. S. Army Airplane Wright Model 1910 


{1} Forty M.P.H.—125 miles cruising radius—started on track 
with falling weight and pulleys. From the original Wright con- 


ception came all the thousands of ramifications into which man has 
gone searching the safe. cheap and simple command of the air 





Wright's first successful 
power plant at Kitty 
Hawk 


a 
Curtiss JN4 or “‘Jenny”’’ 1916 
{3} These were used for scouting on Pershing’s “punitive” expedition 
into Mexico in search of Villa. They were in general use throughout the 
World War for training on both sides of the Atlantic. Many an “ Ace” {14 
Curtiss Flying Boat had his first taste of the air at the controls of a “Jenny” = 
{2} In November, 1915, the first ve 
plane to be catapulted from a ship rece 
left the U. S. S. North Carolina. proc 
Note the original Curtiss ailerons pa 
placed between the wings, an im- | 
provement on the Wright method 
of wing warping. Ely, in a Curtiss 
‘land plane, had previously, in 
January, 1911, made a landing on 
a platform constructed on the for- 
ward deck of the U. S. S. Pennsyl- 
vania and subsequently taken off 
and returned to shore 
German Rumpler “‘CIV’’ 
{4} It had 200 HP. Mercedes Motor and was an adaptation of Curtiss 
principles to Reconnoissance, Photographing and Gun Fire Control. Speed 
was about 85 M.P.H. at 10,000 ft. Ships of this general construction were (13 
used all through the war, subject to domination by the swift, maneuverable pe 
combat planes and such fast two-place jobs as the Bristol Fighter. 192 
non 
. for 
Fokker Type M5 di cles 
{5} This fast little scout and the similar French 
Morane-Saulnier and Nieuport flourished in 
1915 and 1916 in the era of Immelmann, Garros, 
a toy ry etc. a ag pres- Early Nieuport ‘‘Battle Plane’’ da | {11 
ent low and high wing monoplanes, the wing 6} Later designed as a single seater Type 27 Cl with Lewis Gun f it 1 
fir . S thee ae oa prac se er is on a seah on top ne then with synchronized Vickers Gun day 
fed to te Blain OCHS en they added and in 1917 the 28 C1 with Gnome 150 HP. {or LeRhone} 130 six 
} ee “4 d x hi Th ef ae —- a ets tbat = M.P.H. at 6,500 ft.; 22,000 ft. ceiling and 6,500 ft. climb in 4.8 min. win 
v4 pene The , di mAh gs che ag ped + pee In 1918 a monoplane with rigid wing truss and 160 HP. Gnome and Am 
pooes of Fobhe sof ren” ty : hip Pi eye ‘bly wing on axle was tried; also an 18-cylinder Gnome, which was con 
ee pl tore “) all IP °; ¥ one pomp dropped because it caught fire from free gas in the exhaust at slow Lib 
88: ee ee speeds, Then came the 20 Cl with 300 HP. Hispano-Suiza; 147 shit 
M.P.H.; 26,200 ft. ceiling and climbing 6,500 ft. in 4.3 min., and the Ma 
British Nieuport “Nighthawk” A.B.C. ““Dragon-fly” radial air-cooled sere 
motor, 320 HP., climbing 5,000 ft. in 3 minutes, 151 M.P.H. at Squ 
ground. Among the Aces who made the Nieuport famous were 
Guynemer, Fonck, Dorme, Nungesser, Coiffard, Viallet, Marinovitch, 
Baylies, Lufberry and Putnam 
Fokker Triplane Scout 
DR 1 
17} Powered with Siemans- 
Schukert 160 HP. Rotary 
‘Motor, with two fixed Span- 
dau = guns _—_—_— synchronized. 
Ailerons were balanced and 
wings built on cantilever 
principle by which Fokker 
made a tremendous advance 
in strengthening and simplify- F 
ing construction. Baylies was “I” Hispano-Suiza 
shot down by one and Richt- 15HP, Others, Type “A” 150 
hofen flew one when shot HP., Type “E” 180 HP. and 
down by the Canadian A. Roy Type “H” { American Wright- 
Brown. Later the eo Martin} S. P. A. D. Type XIII Cl Pursuit 
Type D-VII pursuit biplane {8} Hispano-Suiza 220 HP. Motor and celebrated for maneuverabili oth 
4 - ty and strength. 
pon be oct me ip The 1917 Type Cl had 150 HP., 132 M.P.H. at 6,500 ft, 20,336 ft. ceiling and 
a” an a aad Gitte te climbed 6,500 ft. in 4.6 min. Other improvements were the 12 C1 and 17 C1 and the 
J Prenat 18 CA1-2 Herbemont, 300 HP. Hispano-Suiza 
19 
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poR ALL BOYS 


IN THE AIR 


Of Time and Space 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


Lockheed Orion 


{14} 30 M.P.H. gained in speed by pulling up the landing- 
ecear {drawn in phantom} on this new 7-passenger trans- 
port with cruising speed of 183 M.P.H. at 6,000 ft. Colonel 
Lindbergh's Lockheed Sirius, Frank Hawks’s Travel-Air 
record destroyer, and the new Northrup all-metal “‘fire- 
proof” transport fall readily into this category, and each 
suggests a direction in which airship design is working 







Spirit of St. Louis 


{13} The Ryan Monoplane in which Charles A. Lindbergh 
took off from New York in the early morning of May 20, 
1927, and landed safely in Paris the next evening after a 
non-stop flight across the Atlantic. This businesslike per- 
formance roused public interest in flying, brought countries 
closer together, and took the promotion of aviation out of the 
“exhibition stunt’ class into big business 


De Haviland DH. 4A 


{11} Climbing 10,000 ft. in 14 min. and cruising 2% hours, 
it was used for reconnoissance, photographing and light 
day-bombing; rated to carry ten 46-lb. incendiary bombs, 
six 50-lb. or four 104-lb. “high capacity” under the lower 
wings. Placing this hand-built English plane on the 
American “Factory production” basis was the outstanding 
contribution of our War Department—along with the 
Liberty Motor which was put into it. Other similar Allied 
ships were the Salmson with Radial water-cooled motor, 
Martinsyde F. W. and the DH. 9 which is still in British 
service. Portrait shown is of 50th U. S. Observation 
Squadron organized at Amanty in May, 1918, styled 
humorously the “‘Dutch Cleaners” 






1918 Liberty Motor, 
12 Cylinders, 420 HP. 


The Latest Wright 
Whirlwind Radial 
Air-cooled Motor 


Or the “Flying Windmill” 


{16} May solve it all. La Cierva’s Autogiro 
with its rotating hinged blades is the first prac- 
tical plane built on the helicopter principle 
«~ for slow-speed flying. It imitates the hawk 
hovering high up there above the blue valley, 
but man will not feel that he has truly con- 
quered the element until he can y- 4 hovering 
at will and start going places like the hawk at 
two or three ) wh miles an hour, swift and 
sure 


Then the ‘‘Mystery”’ Attack 


{15} Fokker’s latest effort on behalf of the U. S. Army carries seven Browning machine-guns, 
at a speed estimated variously between 200 and 345 M.P.H. All we need now is a fuel compact 


Junker All Metal D1, 1918 


{12} Another development of canti- 
lever wing construction with car type 
radiator and 185 HP. B.W.M. 
Motor. . It was “Daddy” to the 
Bremen and many present-day mono- 
planes on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The similar Sablatnig single-seater 
of 1918 had the wings reinforced 
with flying wires 


a) 


Standard Mail Plane 


19} The “‘number-one-boy” of 
Uncle Sam’s great fleet of 
winged messengers which 
flew the first route between 
New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington on August 12, 
1918. The “Spad” influence 
in its design is noteworthy as 
one of the first adaptations of 
war experience to peaceful 
occupations. Hispano-Simplex 
powered, 170 HP., it could 
Sty three hours at 5,000 ft.— 
about 280 miles at full speed 
with 180 lbs. of mail 





enough to go into the pilot’s vest pocket. 


Albatross D5A Single Seater 


{10} 230 HP. Benz 6-cylinder, water-cooled motor—1,400 R.P.M., 
weight 848.3 lbs.—gas consumption 12.2 gal. per H. One of the pre-war 
plane manufacturers, this company made some long strides forward 
in the matter of streamlining which have been incorporated into 
modern plane practice. For instance their Types C3 and D3 with 
175 HP. Mercedes motors and D-5, D-5A, C-XII and C-XV 
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WHAT’S NEW IN THE NEWS | 


= H ERE is Billy Howell, the young = “a 


Richmond, Va., Eagle Scout, 
who astonished the country by get- 
ting in the semi-finals 
of the National Ama- < 
teur Golf Championship egies j 1 men 
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HIS fifteen-year-old English schoolboy ee ; a» Lae) Qua 

a dete the model motorcycle which he 2 f. “ 
exhibited in London recently ; bs fs ‘@ Pa 


D4vip BINNEY PUTNAM, ny 

eighteen years old, who was second 

in command on an expedition to Labra. 
dor and Greenland last summer 

















FHL O0VER GRIMSBY, 

ten years old, of Min- 

neapolis, is probably the 

world’s youngest church 

organist handling a giant 

console, much larger than 
himself 


DECLARED by critics to be farther advanced 

than many adult artists, Elliott Du Pen, 

nineteen-year-old Los Angeles high school 
graduate, exhibits some recent sculpture 











E AGLE SCOUT 
NOYES WELT- 
MER, of Superior, 
Ariz.,won afour- 
year university 
scholarship as the 
| outsta ndin 
raduate of his 
igh school class 
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Alto WALTER, nineteen-year-old Esthonian 1 Ge wee teedinn an Eyer a > me | 





(HE Siftieth National Tennis Champion! Nineteen-) ear-old 
Ellsworth Vines, Jr., 2 former Scout of California, now sits 
on the country’s tennis throne 


LAYING in 


Profe. 


3 


ssional Golfers’ Association Cham- 


youth, who with a young Englishman sailed his tiny 
28-foot sloop across the Atlantic to England, completing 
@ round trip voyage begun a year ago 


American Handicap Tournament at Vandalia, 
Obio. He broke twenty-five targets in a row to win 


N. 


bionship for the first time, twenty-year-old Tom Creavy of Alban). 
Y., won the P. G. A. title. Here he is with Bobby Jones, wh 
refereed the final match 
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foR ALL BOYS 


ID you ever enter a Quaker meeting house? 
A plain square room, severe wooden 
benches, so divided. that the women can 
occupy one side of the room and the 
men the other, while the front is a raised platform, 
arranged in steps so to speak, where the patriarchs 
and speakers sit. Just such meeting houses are scat- 
tered over our land to-day. President Hoover at- 
tends one in Washington, and there is a meeting house 
which was built in 1693 still in use on Broadway in 
Flushing, Long Island, which any of my readers may 
visit. 
= the rural country of North Wales among the 
Welsh Quakers in early times, there was a family 
by the name of Morgan, or maybe I should say a 
tribe of Morgans. It was here that the grey-eyed, 
red-headed Squire Boone met and married Sarah 
Morgan. The old Squire was a comparatively small 
man, but his strong and active wife was above the 
common size of women of that day. She had snappy 
black eyes and black hair; she also was a birthright 
Quaker, that is, born of Quaker parents. 

On Owatin Creek near the present city of Reading, 
Pa., and not far from the Exeter Quaker meeting 
house, the Boones settled with their four children. 
There were big doings and a “log rolling’’; all the 
neighbors came in and helped fell the trees, notch 
the logs and erect an old-fashioned log house. On 
such occasions they usually had haunches of veni- 
son, wild turkey, and other delicious foods for the 
guests. The work was looked upon as a frolic and 
so called. 

On November 2, 1734, in this little log house, the 
famous Scout, Daniel Boone, was born—now get this 
date right, don’t forget it! because if you want to look 
up the date of Daniel Boone’s birth, you will find it 
given at all times of the year and at dates three and 
four years apart. It took me a long time to find out 
the real date of Daniel’s birth, although since then it 
has been well established. 

In 1698 a famous Dutch painter by the name of 
Daniel Boone died in London, and it is thought that 
maybe, our Daniel Boone took his name from him, 
but wherever he got his name, or from whatever 
source it came, we know where he gained his fame! 
It was not in Holland nor in England nor in Wales 
that Boone made his reputation, but in the good 
old State of Kentucky, where I had the privilege of 
placing a wreath upon his grave only a few days ago. 


ES, I have just returned from “The Dark and 

Bloody Grounds” of Kentucky—arrived in New 
York on my birthday—the 21st day of June, which 
you know is the beginning of summer and was once 
mid-summer eve. I have told you, fellows, a good 
many times that anyone born on the 21st of June is 
different from anybody else, because he can see 
fairies, he can.find the seed of the fern and with that 
get the cap of invisibility. Whoopee! It stuns me 
to think of what I could do if I had that cap of in- 
visibility. I could enter, free as air, in all secret 
conferences, I could walk around camp with you 
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By Dan Beard 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


boys, take your hats off your heads and throw them 
away and you would not be able to tell how it hap- 
pened. If a fellow is a practical joker the cap of in- 
visibility would give him untold opportunities for 
mischief. ‘I reckon,’’ boys, it is lucky that I can’t 
find that cap! 





Daniel Boone photographed at Frank Moore Studio, 
from a painting made from life 


Out in Kentucky last week, Governor Flem D’ 
Sampson invited the Boy Scouts of the State, to camp 
around the Capitol grounds and there they met, to 
greet their National Scout Commissioner—almost 
2,000 of them. These boys came over the Boone 
trails, through wilderness roads, over Cumberland 
Gap, over mountains, over the blue grass region, from 
Covington, Newport, Louisville, Paris and Lexington. 
They pulled in by truckloads. It was a great gathering 
and in the evening the Governor held a reception in 
the Executive Mansion—I'll tell the Universe that 
was a good turn! 

Every Scout there had an opportunity to walk 
through the rooms of the Executive Mansion, to shake 
hands with his own Governor, his National Scout 
Commissioner, Mrs. Sampson, Mrs. Beard and 
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BOONE, THE RED-HEADED SCOUT 


various Scout executives besides Congressmen, 
Senators and secretaries. There was no necessity of 
asking the Scouts to put on the Scout smile, it came 
to them naturally. 

Everyone of these lads marched in formation 
up the steep hill or mountain side to the grave of 
Daniel Boone and his wife, which is on the edge 
of the bluff and overlooks the valley of the Kentucky 
River. 

Of course I do not believe what I am about to tell 
you, and neither do you, but THEY DO SAY, that 
in the dark of the November moon Daniel comes out 
of his grave and stands leaning on his long rifle, 
gazing proudly at the Kentucky River Valley, his 
keen eyes gazing over the farm, over the stately 
Capitol building and the city of Frankfort; then, 
when the clock strikes twelve, his good old wife 
comés quietly out and touching the old pioneer 
gently on the shoulder, may be heard to say, “*Come 
Dani’l, it is time thee is retiring.”” and slowly the old 
man turns toward the tombstone and both disappear. 
I suppose it is a ghost of a gun that he has too, 
because, the real gun is in the Museum of the old 
State House, where there are a lot of other historic 
things. 


UT, bless my soul! I was asked to write some- 
thing about books that you boys might get and 
read about the Middle West pioneers. Somebody 
wanted me to tell where I got all my information 








Daniel Boone’s monument, Frankfort, Ky. 


about these people—but there is no use of my telling 
them, because I was born in that country, and 
learned a lot of it from word of mouth and a lot from 
many, many rare books and pamphlets on the sub- 
ject which are not available to the public. 

You see, when a fellow studies up on any subject 
those who read his writings jump to the conclusion 
that the writer’s source of information is open to all, 
but that is where they make a mistake. Such in- 
formation is always more than half personal, derived 
from correspondence with other specialists and with 
old timers whose family history touches of the period 
in question. 

There are, however, some books that you may find 
in the libraries or at any book store. There is Reuben 
G. Thwaite’s “ Daniel Boone”’ which is very accurate, 
for Thwaite has a magnificent collection of papers on 
the early frontier at his elbow. There is also a new 
book out on Simon Kenton, published by Doubleday, 
Doran. 

Daniel Boone was five feet, ten inches tall, built 
like a modern football man—broad shoulders, deep 
chest, powerful arms and small hips; in other words 
the typical build of an athlete. He had a distinguished 
countenance and like his daddy, Squire Boone, had 
reddish brown hair; Simon Kenton, on the contrary, 
was six feet one inch in his moccasins, a blond, but 

(Continued on page 37) 












































BOYS’ LIFE 


WHEN AND HOW TO KICK 


OLLOWING Yale’s glorious football season 
of 1900, someone asked the late Gordon 
Brown, the Eli captain, “‘Who did your de- 
fensive punting?” “I don’t remember,” 

said Brown. “All I know is that when we got the 
ball anywhere on the field we carried it over for a 
touchdown.” 

Great team, that. But today Yale, and all elevens, 
devote a great deal of time«to the kicking game. 
They must. Modern football is so exacting in speed 
and hard driving and so full of breaks and upsets 
that kicking is becoming more and more a recognized 
weapon, both on attack and defense. 

A few years ago, I predicted that Pennsylvania 
would overwhelm Cornell in their annual Thanks- 
giving Day game. I based this belief on the kicking 











By Sol Metzger 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


punters not only kicked far and high to enable the 
forwards to rush down and tackle the receiver, but 
they also placed their punts and got them off more 
rapidly than was ever before done. Every detail 
was minutely scanned. The speed of play was found 
to depend upon rapid and accurate passing by the 
center as well as by the manner of kicking. The pass 
came waist high to the punter. This placed the ball 
in his hands in the exact position from which he 
dropped it for the kick. Most punters usually catch 
it shoulder high and must make the additional motion 
of moving their hands to the waists before dropping 
the ball accurately. This scheme likewise eliminated 
such errors as a pass Over the punter’s head, a disaster 
with which all football fans are familiar. A spiral 
pass was used so the ball would be received in the 
exact position from which it was dropped. The 
kicker himself took only one step before punting. 
If right-footed he sprang forward one stride with 
his left foot and then swung his kicking foot into 
the ball. 

All this insured a quick delivery from 9 yards back 
of the line. Smith’s punters got off their kicks in 
one and one-fifth seconds from the time the ball 
was passed. The one step kept them far back and 
away from opponents breaking through to block the 
kick. 

This fact enabled these teams to send their linemen 
down the field without first delaying long to block 
their immediate opponents. Fumbles were recovered 
and the receivers tackled in their tracks. Conversely, 
they were drilled in running back opponents’ punts. 
This was accomplished by rushing the kicker to force 
a hurried delivery. But as soon as the kick was off, 
everyone turned and rushed back to the teammate 


that their records were due to the man holding the 
ball so that its long axis was perpendicular to the 
ground. Like the drop-kicker, the place-kicker’; 
stunt is to place himself a stride back of the spot 
where the ball is to be set, select a line from it to the 
middle of the goal, and then drive his foot through it 
on that line the instant the ball is before him, A 
special square and blunt kicking toe is used. 

The spiral punt is preferred both because it hopes 
through the atmosphere for longer distances and js 
harder to catch. The leg swing is from the hip, ap 
arc curving outward and then in, so that as the instep 
strikes the ball the foot cuts across and under jt to 
impart the spin. Direction and height are determined 
at will by the position of the long axis of the ball, 
If pointed upward a high kick results. If to one side. 
the ball will carry in that direction. Kicking practice 
will prove such statements, and is a necessary daily 
factor toward the development of the kicking game. — 


Snes matter of the exact spot to kick a football to 
is of the utmost importance. Invariably drop it 
near a side-line. This makes it easier for your for. 
wards to throw the catcher, as he has a limited areg 
in which to run. 

The height to which a ball should be kicked is also 
worthy of much consideration. For example, when 
one is punting from behind his own goal-line the 
danger is always present that an opponent may fair 
catch the ball within kicking distance of your goal. 
As a free kick is allowed following a fair catch, it is 
not difficult for the other team to score 3 points 
against you by a goal from the field. So, when 
punting from this position, a low spiral is advisable 
as it carries farther downfield. Of course, direct it 
toward a side-line, as it is far more difficult for an 
opponent to drop- or place-kick a goal from this 
acute angle in case one’s plans go amiss and the 
punt be a short one. 

Near midfield, the punter must make certain not 
to boot the ball over the opponents’ goal-line. That 
automatically results in a touchback, which 
allows them to bring it out to their 20-yard 





DROP-KICK 





of Paul Scull. I figured that whenever his 
team got the ball deep in its own territory 
Scull would punt it so far into Cornell’s end 
of the field that all the driving power of 
Cornell’s backs would not make up the differ- 
ence, and that this continual hammering 
would so exhaust them that the Red and Blue 
would run rings around them. This is just 
what happened. It shows the value of 
offensive kicking. 

Many an eleven, blest with a great punter, 
has fought off a much stronger team. This 
is because the average attack goes for 40 
yards before possession of the ball is lost for 


line and put it in play. So kick high from 
here in order to prevent the ball rolling over 
the goal-line. 

Every season brings out its group of punting 
artists, who, from this position at midfield, 
direct kicks either at or just inside the point 
where the opponents’ 5-yard line crosses a 
side-line. Punters who do this continually 
place the opposing team in a bad hole. If 
such a ball crosses the side-line, the opponents 
must put it in play 15 yards in from this point. 
That gives them possession of the ball inside 
their 5-yard line and invariably forces them 
to return the kick, as running plays here are 
risky because of the great danger resulting 
from a fumble. 





one reason or another. Major Charles 
Daley, former Harvard and West Point star, 
later a great coach, worked out these figures. 
Thus a fine punter can stave off defeat by 
prodigious kicking. Cornell’s 1915 team, its 
greatest eleven, defeated Harvard by reason 
of the outstanding punting of Shiverick. 
Once he kicked 90 yards against the Crimson 
from behind his own goal-line. This got his 





PLACE-KICK 
KICKER DRIVES 
FOOT ALONG 
IMAGINARY 
LINE TOWARD 
CENTER OF 
GOAL — 
IMPORTANT 
THING 16 T0 © 
HAVE GALL 
HELD STRAIGHT 
UP AT THIS POINT 


Any boy who has ambitions to become 











a varsity back can almost assure himself a 
realization of this hope if he will practice 
punting with the idea in view of perfecting 
himself in the art of placing the ball. That 
accomplished, his great value to the team 
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will be recognized by any coach. 





— 





team out of a tight place and turned the day. 
Such is the value of defensive kicking. 

While the modern punters and drop-kickers do 
not drive the ball nearly so far as those of thirty 
years ago, due to a change in the ball itself, the kick- 
ing game—punting, place-making, kicking off, and 
drop-kicking—still continues to play an important 
part in football. In fact, the late Percy D. Haughton, 
who developed Harvard’s greatest teams in the days 
of Mahan, Brickley, Kennard, Felton, Hardwick, and 
Casey, based his whole scheme of play on it. The 
Crimson always produced expert punters and drop- 
kickers. Haughton’s régime began auspiciously in 
1908 when Yale was defeated in the closing moments 
of the game by Kennard’s drop-kick, a substitute 
used only for this play. 

Haughton centered his whole scheme of attack 
around a punt formation—the triple threat idea. 
Spinner and hidden ball plays were a large part of 
the offense. But the main thing was the punt. He 
made better use of it than any other coach since, 
except the late Andy Smith, an old teammate of mine, 
who told me before his death that the four victorious 
years of his California “Golden Bears’’ were due to 
their mastery of the kicking game. 

Both these teams worked along similar lines. Their 


receiving the ball to form interference for him. Such 
tactics usually resulted in at least one long run, 
often for a touchdown, due to the fact that many 
of the opponents going down on the kick were in- 
clined to loaf. Haughton and Smith played for 
the breaks in this manner, forced the opposition into 
errors and always had men on hand to take ad- 
vantage of them. 


] § porte co that time field goals were usually 
attempted by place-kicks because it was a 
more rapid system than drop-kicking. Haughton 
changed to the drop-kick, speeding it up by having 
Brickley lean far over with outstretched hands 
about knee high. An end-over-end pass fed him the 
ball. He dropped it and drove his foot through the 
spot where it fell on a line toward the center of the 
goal posts. The error in drop-kicking is usually due 
to the kicker catching the ball so high that in its 
longer fall its long axis is tilted to one side or the 
other and the ball is not struck true. So precious 
time was saved. 

In drop and place-kicking, the position of the ball is 
the secret of success. Expert place-kickers tell me 





PLACE-KICK 
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How to Ask Questions 


Bed Spring as the Antenna Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 


' ; Onl stions l interest will be published. 
Are bed springs suitable for the antenna of a crystal bnaamanie hy Sane of <eliiiinn aa lecdin. ne 





st?—EvcENeE J. Lieper, Jk. Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 
Sometimes they will work, but it all depends upon _— Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
the location of the building in which the set is located, 2 Park Avenue, New York. 


the distance of the transmitter and its power. It 
would be far more satisfactory to use an outdoor 


antenna. 


Use of a Microphone 

Can a microphone replace a key in a transmitting 

circuit so that voice can be sent instead of code?— 
OscAR LOFSTRON, JR. 

No: circuit changes are also necessary. Do not over- 

look the fact that amateur radiophone is restricted 

to certain wave lengths. The voice is not sent 
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detector and two audio amplifiers for successful 
operation. 

2. American Radio Relay League, Hartford, Conn. 
All radio transmitters must be licensed in the United 
States. 


A Source of Information 

1. How many radio sets can be used on one antenna? 

2. Where can I get a book that contains information 
on things I must know to get an amateur radio license? 
—Jack ELMER. 

1. One; if more are used they will detune each other 
unless special devices are used such as employed in 
centralized receiving systems used on apartments 
and hotels. 

2. The American Radio Relay League, 





on the same waves as the amateur code. Se i Hartford, Conn., has a booklet on “How 
to Become a Radio Amateur,” and “The 
Cost of beg ora 4 Ind 4 Radio Amateur’s Handbook.” 
. Does a boy living in Batesville, Ind., need a 
li Ra to fasten a radio transmitter? Three Tubes for Loudspeaker 
2, How much does it cost to build a transmitter? 1. Where can I get the plans for a two-tube 
—Hersert B. battery-operated set? 
1. Yes; all transmitters must be licensed. S ecial 2. Will a two-tube circuit operate a loud- 
Apply to the _— gee pa Se ——— P ggg ~ og R. sii 
se, Chicago, Ill., for the, application blanks. f . American dio Relay League, Hart- 
7 The sauce a rete ti 88 depending B roadcasts or ford, Conn. Specify whether you want a 
upon the parts used and the power of the outfit. the Far North short-wave hook-up or a broadcast receiver. 
Some boys build vacuum tube transmitters for 2. No; to operate a loudspeaker at least 
short waves under ten dollars, while others three tubes must be used; namely, a detector 
spend much more. PECIAL broadcasts to the Canadian Royal Mounted Police and and two audio frequency amplifiers. 
Loudspeaker and Crystal Set other residents of the far North are being put on the air Saturday Finding the Wave Length 
, ‘ eae nights by KDKA, Pittsburgh, and WBZ, Springfield. pm © Atiotaten ths cue te . 
1. Is it possible to use a loudspeaker with a crys- B s b ug in the KDKA 306 1. How can etermine the wave le ngth in 
tal set? roadcast listeners can eavesdrop by tuning in me . meters when only the kilocycles are given? 
2. Where can I get plans for an amateur trans- meter wave and WBZ's 303-meter channel. The associated short-wave 2. Which is more efficient, a 199- or 201-A 
mitter and must it be licensed? —Harry STEWART, transmitters also handle the programs with W8XK, Pittsburgh, on tube?—OLIVER Travis, JR. 
Jr. 25.4 meters, and WIXZA, operating on 31.33 meters. The schedule 1. Divide 300,000 by the kilocycle figure 
1. No; there is not sufficient power to operate will be in effect all winter. and the result is the wave length in meters. 
the loudspeaker, which requires a vacuum tube 2. The 201-A tube is more powerful. 





NEW THINGS IN RADIO 


HEN explorers go inio the Arctic or establishes a definite service to some expedition. The 
Antarctic, into jungles of South America certificate will specify and commemorate that service. 
and to other remote places of the earth, The award will be given to the amateurs “who stand 
they have learned to depend upon radio watch, hours on end, night after night, in a frequently 
amateurs to find their signals in the ether and to vain effort to help the harassed radio operator of some 
establish communication with them. Boys operating struggling party close on to the ends of the earth, to 
short-wave stations in their homes with radio as get messages from the isolated men to their bases and 
their hobby, have talked with Byrd’s operators at homes, to get news of the world they had left behind.” 
Little America, with MacMillan and Bartlett in the One certificate will be granted only for the mainte- 
Arctic, with Dickey in his search for the source of the —_— nance of definite two-way communication and the 


Orinoco River. Since 1923 the amateurs 


exchange of important dispatches and news. The 
other certificate is less restricted. It will be granted 
to any amateur who accomplishes some sort of worth- 
while work in connection with an expedition. 


ELEVISION images are to leap into space from 
atop the mooring mast on the Empire State Build- 
ing, the world’s loftiest skyscraper. The research 
engineers and the amateur experimenters have dis- 
covered that tiny waves, a few inches or a few feet 
in length, have magic possibilities. But 





* 


have won new laurels by contacting 
with explorers who make history. a 

When the calls flash out from the ne et 
Arctic region, the operator little realizes 
where the short waves may fall to earth 
amid civilization. These waves have a 
peculiar way of shooting up to an ion- 
wed layer high up in the sky, called a 
“radio roof” or “mirror,” that reflects 
the messages back to the earth. So the 
operator is often surprised to hear his 
call answered by a boy in New York 
near the skyscrapers, by an amateur 
near Pike’s Peak, by a youthful listener 
along the California coast, or perhaps 
no one in America will pick up the 
signal, because it dropped back to 
Mother Earth in England, France, 
apan or some other country where a — 
boy with earphones capped over his 
ears was on the job to pluck the fasci- 
hating signals from space. 

ow, the amateurs who cooperate 
with the expeditions are to be rewarded 
and recognized by the American Radio 
elay League, the national amateur | 
organization, which plans to issue an 
Expedition Certificate of different classes —— 
and grades. It will be granted to the These boys of th 
Operator of an amateur station who radio their wonderful eight-foot long electrically driven yacht 


1931 








they must be flung from high pinnacles, 
else they soon lose their power. They 
travel about as far as the eye can see. 
Therefore, the experts believe that the 
ultra-short waves released from a height 
of 1,250 feet above the sidewalks of 
New York will just about cover the 
metropolitan area, providing sufficient 
power is used. 

This ultra-short-wave transmission is 
highly interesting. The amateurs are 
rapidly entering its experimental field, 
which, because of its magic possibilities, 
is heralded as “‘radio’s promised land.” 
The apparatus employed is very simple. 
Here is a great opportunity for boys 
who experiment with wireless. 

Six television transmitters are now 
on the air in the New York area. The 
calls are W2XBS, W2XAB, W2XCR, 
W2XCD, W2XR, and W2XBO. They 
all work on short waves. Station 
W2X AB, associated with WABC, is the 
latest newcomer. The images it sends 
into the air have been seen in Chicago, 
Toronto, Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore and other cities.. The pic- 
tures travel on 107 meters or 2,700 kilo- 








¢ Pomona (Cal.) Model Yacht Club have suocessfully controlled by cycles, while station W2XE handles the 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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The Conquest of 
Diphtheria 


The mother of other days, even with 
unbounded devotion, was unable to 
guard against diphtheria. 


© 1931. 2.1.00 


Happy is the mother of today who 
knows that her child will never have 
diphtheria after she has had him 
properly inoculated against it. 


ORTY years ago in this country the 

annual deathrate from diphtheria was 
115 out of every 100,000 persons. Last year 
fewer than six in every 100,000 died from 
this disease. 


But while one may rejoice in the fact that 
the dreaded scourge of earlier days is now 
only one-twentieth as destructive as in years 
gone by, yet last year in this country there 
were nearly 7,000 deaths from diphtheria, 
practically all of which could have been 
prevented by timely inoculation of toxin- 
antitoxin or toxoid. 


The complete conquest of diphtheria has 
been blocked year after year by misinformed 
though well-meaning objectors toinoculation. 





Progress has been further hampered by easy- 
going, optimistic folk who refuse to con- 
sider the possibility of tragedy. 


Science’s sweeping conquest of diphtheria 
will not be complete until all parents have 
had their children safeguarded against diph- 
theria. This can be done by any reputable 
physician. 


Every child should be inoculated, preferably 
when but a six months old baby, because 
more than half of all deaths from diphtheria 
occur among children between the ages of 
six months and five years. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, free, its booklet ‘‘Diphtheria is 
Preventable.’ Address Booklet Dept. 1131-B 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT «. ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


When answering advertisements 
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Co-operative Book Buying and 
Building a Library 


By Shelby E. Southard 


N THE days when our town was too 

small to afford a public library the only 
way to secure a new book was to buy or 
borrow it. In fact, the advent of a new book 
was a real event to one of us boys, and, of 
course, all the rest had to read it. 

One day a group of us, consisting prin- 
cipally of those who liked to read, were 
discussing the unsatisfactory state of things, 
relative to the scarcity of books. We had 
all read and reread each other’s until there 
was not a single book written in English 
that we had not read if we cared to. And I 
don’t mind telling you we were reduced to 
some mighty dry literature. So you can see 
that our appetite for things literary was 
almost at the breaking point. It was at 
this informal meeting that one of our number 
offered a plan that proved a solution to our 
problem. 

It turned out to be such a dandy idea that 
I'm passing it on to you. Briefly it was 
this: Each of us was to contribute one dollar 
to a common fund which was to be used in 
the purchasing of books, these latter to be 
chosen by popular consent. We amassed 
twenty dollars in short order. 

This worked from the outset. 
cheaper editions and _ receiving 
discounts from 
the publishers 
because of the 
size of our order, 
we managed to 
get about 
twenty-five 
books, the very 
best boys’ fiction, 
for the sum 
raised. These 
were distributed 
among us and 
passed about un- 
til each had read 
all the books, 
and at the mini- 
mum cost of four 
cents per book, 
which otherwise 
would have cost 
$1.40 a _ copy. 
We used this plan 
successfully until 
the opening of 
the local library. 

To those of you who live in rural com- 
munities or in small towns without access to 
a public library I strongly recommend this 
method. 

You may not have noticed it, but about the 
very first thing young people talk about when 
they get together for the first time is their hob- 
bies. Quite naturally stamps and coins have 
dominated the field. And very interesting 
they are too. But at the best they are of 
questionable value to the collector and in 
many cases decidedly impractical. Through 
that best of teachers, experience, I have 
learned that they surely are not very profit- 
able. They require a deeper insight into the 
game than young people our age can acquire 
through lack of time. 

So with all due respect to stamp and coin 
collecting readers, I am about to produce a 
hobby that I believe is of greater educational 
value than either of these hobbies. 

It is the systematic collection of books for 
the purpose of building a library, a worth- 
while library that will be an asset to your 
home. In the modern home no greater 
addition can be made to it by the young 
people in the family than to foster a library 
having all the world’s greatest literary gems 
for its members to enjoy. 

For the boys it might be more interesting to 
set about building up what might be termed 
strictly a boy’s library. In so doing do not re- 
serve your shelves for only books you have 
not read; that isn’t the purpose of a library. 

I am sure that you will agree that the 
basis of any boy’s library would be a copy 
of Stevenson’s immortal *‘Treasure Island.” 
I say so even if you have read it ten times! 
Ranking along with this in my estimation 
would come Cooper’s “The Spy,” Cer- 
vantes’ “Don Quixote,” Dickens’ “Oliver 
Twist,” Scott’s tales of the Scottish border, 
and naturally, Twain’s books for boys. 
There are thousands of good boys’ books 
that would merit a place in your library 
but you know them as well as I. 

Books, I have discovered, are not things 
just to be read. By daily association before 
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By Scout Leo Goggin 


I hear soft padding hoof-beats pass the glade 
Along the moon-lit roadway near the inn; 

I loose the scabbard’s clutch upon my blade, 
And wrap my cloak more close about my chin. 


The foot-falls louder grow, and louder still; 
My fingers tense upon the handle guard; 
The roan mare comes in view atop the rill, 
Lurching with heavy stride and gasping hard. 


The rider’s drawing blood with spur and whip, 
But tugs the rein to shun the place I lurk 
’Ere I leap forth and seize the coward’s hip 
And plunge into his dastard heart my dirk. 


I close the book, a trifle sad it’s done, 
I’ve lived another day with Stevenson. 


long they will come to have the human char. 
acteristics of a real friend. It is for this 
reason that they should have a definite 
place in your life. 


A New Kind of Indoor Sport 
By Dan Decker 
HEN cold winds blow, when the 


thermometer goes far below zero, and 
it is too cold to ski, and when the darkness 
comes about four o’clock in the winter 
months where do you find your recreation? 
Did you ever think of fixing up your room 
or den, and making the hours pass quickly 
by making model ships for decorations, 
colorful pictures for the wall, or collecting 
and framing butterflies that you have 
gathered during the summer? Or have you 
ever thought of collecting autographs of 
famous people of today? 

That’s the sort of thing that I used to do in 
my spare moments between baseball games, 
and when it was too cold to skate on the 
pond. I found a great deal of fun in doing 
it, and my work made my room a cozy re- 
treat, a place where I could read “Tarzan” 
and Stevenson amid colorful, romantic deco- 
rations of my own making. It is a simple 
trick, and it means worlds of fun, and the 
result is pleasing and comfortable. 

Let me pass on to you some hints, let me 
encourage you to make things for your room 
that will be the 
envy of the gang. 
And when you 
have finished you 
can point out 
your collection 
with pride and 
satisfaction. 

Most every 
fellow likes to fix 
up his room a 
little, girls do it 
a great deal and 
have a world of 
fun doing it, but 
fellows do it ina 
different sort of 
way. We like to 
collect stamps, 
sports pictures 
and souvenirs. 
Your room can 
enclose for you 
the same spirit of 
adventure and 
romance as mine 
did for me. Let me tell you of my room, 
hoping that it will offer for you suggestions 
that will make yours a more attractive den, 
and a comfortable place to spend the long, 
cold winter nights. 

I got the “fever” not so many years ago 
when I was in high school, and at once | 
began to make plans for the bettering of my 
room and study.. Mine was a large room 
with dormer windows on the north side 
that. offered ideal places for a study desk 
and a window seat. I had Mother make me 
some tight little curtains that stretched 
from the top to the bottom and were ruffled a 
little on the sides. I began to think of a 
suitable color scheme, something quite 
masculine and attractive. Somehow to me 
the colors of red and black had always 
suggested the tales of the Orient, the my- 
steries of Chinatown and the colorful 
fancies of the opium land. So with paints 
and brushes I set to work to carry out my 
dream. 

I painted the floor a glossy black, and 
Mother gave me some old rag rugs that I 
dyed a bright Chinese red. My floor was 
completed, a glossy black, covered with 
patches of brilliant Chinese red rugs. 

Then I looked about at the old furniture. 
It was old and ill-matched. I took the 
brushes and lacquered the old wooden bed- 
stead in black and trimmed it in the same 
Chinese red. The effect was so striking 
that I decided to complete the scheme. ! 
found an old bureau in the attic and I painted 
it in the same colors. Above it I hung a 
mirror with a red frame. The window seat 
I painted black and Mother gave me some 
red cushions. Then the little stand beside 
the bed was transformed, and an old oak 
rocker became a black and red throne. In 
the attic I found an old desk, and it too was 
painted with the same colors. The book 
stand was next. It was trimmed in the 
red and Mother made for me some black 
curtains to hide the shelves. ‘ 

Finally I had all the furniture in the 
middle of the room, all the furniture ™ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
Chinese red and black. I waited anxiously 
for it to dry. , ; 

At last I had it placed in the proper 
Jaces, but the top of the book shelves 
came just to the bottom of a little casement 
window, and its top looked bare and ugly, 
the desk looked bare, and the bureau was 
empty. I began to think of simple decora- 
tions for them. Here are some of the easy 
things that you can make. On one end of 
the book case I placed some Indian clubs 
that 1 had lacquered a shiny black. In the 
center | placed a small red clock. Then I 
began to think of an article that would top 
it off. I took an old cannon that I had re- 
ceived for Christmas when I was about 
seven. It was a little metal device that shot 
out little rubber balls. It had long since 
ceased to operate and had been chucked 
away in the attic. I dragged it forth from 
the dark corners of a toy box and went in 
search of all the paint that I could find in 
the house. I dabbed it with red, black, 
ivory, yellow, green, brown, and blue. I 
simply threw the paint on, much as if I were 
washing an elephant. You'd be surprised 
at the excellent camouflaged cannon that it 
made, and what a fine decoration for the end 
of the book case. 

And then there was the desk top, on it 
I placed a set of red bound books of Victor 
Hugo, tales of adventure for the cold winter 
nights that I would spend in my room. 
On the bureau I placed some black candle 
sticks and in them some red candles. A 
red and black scarf served to finish it. On 
the scarf I put my black military brushes 
and black comb. It was very attractive. 

Again I looked around the room, the 
walls were bare, and I needed some lamps. 
I took a dollar from my allowance and 
hought a cheap iron bridge lamp. This I 
painted red. The shade I painted black and 
on it 1 painted a red silhouette of a ship. 
The room was now complete except for the 
bare walls. I needed some colorful pictures 
and decorations. 

For a long time I had been collecting 
autographs of famous people. Have you 
ever tried it? It is fascinating work. Most 
people are willing to autograph cards for 
you. Send them an enclosed self-addressed 
envelope with a small card and a note re- 
questing them to sign the card and send it 
back to you. Mention that you are making a 
hobby of it and they will no doubt be willing 
to'help your collection. In my collection 
I had several movie stars, senators, one 
president of the United States and several 
athletes. All my autographs were thus on 
uniform cards. These I assembled on a huge 
sheet of paper. I clipped small pictures of 
the people and pasted them beside the 
signatures. I found two old frames in the 
attic which I lacquered, and in them I 
placed these autographs having outlined 
them all in India ink. The result was 
amazing, and I hung the two frames on either 
side of my bed. 

Over the end of the bed I crossed my two 
tennis rackets and above them a pennant of 
the state university. I found some action 
pictures of Walter Eckersall’s All American 
‘ootball Team. These I clipped and 
mounted on a red background, and placed 
them in a frame of black. This was one of 
my best collections. Underneath the action 
pictures of my heroes I printed their names 
and the college from which they came. I 
found that the gang soon began to copy this 
idea and soon pictures like mine were hung 
in their dens and rooms. 

My butterfly collection was added to the 
walls. From my stamp collection I extracted 
the best and rarest. On a huge pasteboard 
mounting I painted little flags of Holland 
Japan, England, China and Germany. On 
these I mounted my stamps. All these flags 
with their stamps I combined in a long 
narrow frame of Chinese red. Over the 
corners of my mirror I hung my school 
dance programs and other festal souvenirs. 

My room was now complete and I sur- 
veyed it with pride. I invited the gang to 
see it and they were amazed. Try it some- 
time yourself, fellows, it’s inexpensive and 
heaps of fun for your spare moments. 


Riding for My Life 
By E. Glenn Schmidt 


R DING for my life, that’s what I’m do- 

ing. Riding what? Why, my hobby. 
For my life? Yes, for my entire life, I’m 
riding my hobby of stamp-collecting. 

I first started in collecting stamps for 
the fun of it only, when I was very young. 
The habit stayed with me, and I continued 
for the fun of it. It has been for the pleasure 
only that I continued all through the years. 

Then, it occurred to me that I had work 
to do in the world. I asked myself if it 
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wasn’t time for me to put away my boyhood 
pleasures, insomuch as I’m now fully twenty! 
Stamp-collecting, I told myself, was for 
youngsters, not for men who want to do work 
in the world. But, it was a joy I hated to 
give up. I gave the matter serious thought, 
trying to show myself that it was necessary 
to quit my hobby. I decided to write down 
all the advantages of discontinuing it, as well 
as those for keeping it up. 

Naturally, I first wrote those that would 
tempt me to continue my hobby. I set them 
down briefly, and here I give a terse sum- 
mary of what I had gained from my hobby. 

First, stamp-collecting gave me wide geo- 
graphical knowledge. What I learned of 
geography, sent me to the family encyclo- 
pedia to satisfy the curiosity that’s mine. 
And which is every stamp-collector’s. . . 
Consequently, I’ve profited by getting both 
wide geographical as well as_ historical 
knowledge. 

Besides that, the training I gave my mind 
without realizing it, proved to be a godsend. 
I learned, naturally, the art of classifying, 
which gave me the incentive to analyze 
thoroughly. Since then, I have found out 
that classification and analysis are the two 
main actions of a clear mind. Those two 
thought processes I carried into other things 
I had to learn. So the second value gained 
from stamp-collecting proves indispensable. 

The deep wonder stamps first woke in me 
led me to learn of their origin, to ask myself 
questions about their evolution, endless ques- 
tions. The intense interest I developed 
about everything in the stampic world led to 
my learning of strange things, and also 
awakened my interest in all branches of 
knowledge. And I have since learned 
that all knowledge should center about one 
thing! That way mentality is greatly 
benefited. 

There is no reason to quit stamp-collecting. 
It is not for the young alone; it is for every 
one. Look at its advantages! You bet I’m 
riding for my life! 


An Algebraic Code j 
By Ravone Rogers 


F ANY of you readers happen to take 
algebra in school, you must know that 
sometimes the different letters equal unknown 
quantities. And if you also know that these 
letters are put into the second power or the 
fifth power, you know the principal of this 
code. Of course you do not have to know 
algebra, but it may help you learn the code. 
Now in this code, A is going to be the key 
letter for the first nine letters in the alpha- 
bet, B is going to be the key letter for the 
second nine letters and C is going to be the 
key letter for the last eight letters in the al- 
phabet. You do not have to use these letters 
for your key letters but I am using them for 
the sake of simplicity. 
Now in this code A cannot represent A 
so we will put A in the tenth power so that A 
will be Aro. Then the letter B would be- 
come Az because B is the second letter of the 
alphabet. Here is a table showing the code 
up to the letter I because I is the end of the 
first nine letters. 


; ere e | ee Te oes A-5 

Eee erre A-2 We sessions A-6 

RE A-3 . Se a ee A-7 

ey, wees A-4 a AP ee A-8 
Ter ee A-9 


Beginning with J the key letter changes to 
B. Starting with J as B-2, the next nine 
letters become: 


, POS eee B-2 ere B-6 

_ ee B-3 EE B-7 

EE as Se B-4 | eee ee B-8 

MES . ae B-5 eee res B-9 
ey PoP rE ae B-10 


Now our key letter changes again, this 
time becoming C, and again we add the 
power and our last eight letters become: 


Bec crores Fe 3 ee ee C-6 
Ws 5 whats Ce Ro 0085 C-7 
| ee eee eT: Se C-8 
We tack ssasce Gree C-9 


Now you have a complete alphabet. If 
you want to make a code-chart take a piece 
of paper and divide it into three columns. 
In the first put the letter, in the second the 
key letter, and in the third the power of the 
letter. 

For your numbers you may use a letter 
that is not already a key letter. So, if you 
wanted to write 23 you would put down D-23. 

I have used this code for quite a long time 





and have found it very simple but satisfac- 
tory. 





Poor op Tep! Eighteen laps to the mile 
on the indoor track—seven laps too many 
for him. Ted was a normal, healthy boy 
—but he had no staying power. He didn’t 
know how to train, that’s all. He needed 
a home coach! He needed the personal 
score board! 


The PeErsonat Score Boarp will train 
youl Send for it! 


You can have—free—the home trainer 
that Ted should have had—the personal 
score board! It is a trainer that comes right 
into your home and teaches you how to 
have the sturdy body, the firm muscles, 
and the stamina that every boy wants. 
Sixty-thousand boysare using the personal 
score board to-day! Join them—and 
begin your training under the best teacher 
you ever had. 

The easy training rules are printed on 
the back of the personal score board. They 
are the rules recommended by coaches 
and followed by athletes. You follow them 
and every month you chalk up on your 
personal score board your gains in height 
and weight. Every month you'll see your- 
self getting taller, heavier, stronger. 
You'll have pep and vigor and punch! 

Surrounding your own personal record 
are the records of athletic stars. Names 
of champions, dates—every- 
thing you want to know about 
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Seven Laps to Go... 
and Ted’s all in! 





Train with the 
PERSONAL SCORE BOARD 
and you ll never drop out of a race 


sleep and rest. And—one more vitally 
important rule that no athlete would think 
of breaking—No Carrein-ConTAINING 
Drinks! Drinks containing caffein 
weaken the growing body—instead of 
building it up. 

But there is a real training-table drink 
for you—Instant Postum-made-with-hot- 
milk! A fine drink for every athlete. A 
drink with flavor and warmth and zip! 
Easy to make, too. Put a level teaspoon- 
ful of Instant Postum into a warm cup. 
Add hot (not boiling) milk. Sweeten 
to taste—stir—and drink! Couldn’t 
be better! 

Your personal score board ought to be 
helping you right now! Clip the coupon 
—to-day—and you'll have your trainer 
as quickly as the mails can get it to you. 
When we receive the coupon, we’ll not 
only send you your personal score board, 
but a full week’s supply of Instant Postum 
—Free! We’re waiting for the coupon! 

Scout Masters: Uponreceipt from you 
of the individual names and addresses of 
the boys in your troup, we shall be glad 
to send to each boy this incentive to better 
health—the personal score board. We shall 
also include a week’s supply of Instant 


Postum for each boy. © 1931, c. F. corp. 


FREE...SCORE BOARD AND SAMPLE! 








the famous leaders in-every field 
of sport. 

Your training rules are easy to 
follow: Plenty of exercise out 
of doors; nourishing food with 


Genera Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


B.L. 11-31 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum ; 











State. 





plenty of fresh milk; sufficient Name. 
Street. 

Postum is a product of General Foods Corpo- tr 

ration. Your grocer sells it in two forms. City. 


Instant Postum, made instantly 
in the cup by adding hot milk or 


Fill in completely—print name and address 





botling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to E aoe 
Postum Cereal is prepared by boil- 





If you live in Canada, address Genera Foons, Liutrep, 


Cobourg, Ontario 

















ing, and is also easy to make. 
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Stories of Stars who were not “Born” but “Made”. No. 18 
By Jack Benson 
Gore THE MOST VALUABLE MAN 


ON THE BASKETBALL TEAM AT & 
BIG WESTERN UNIVERSITY @ — YET 
JUST AN ORDINARY PLAYER WHEN 





i. 


ZG 


Tas practice 
HELPED HIM 
BECOME HIGH 
SCORER, AND 
CAPTAIN OF 

HIS TEAM 








TRAGK PRACTICE 
HELPED HilM 
IN BASKETBALL 


This great basketball player became a 
star because he was willing to practice 
long and hard, perfecting his footwork. 

Good footwork means having your 
feet as fast as lightning, as sure as 
shooting, and never in your way. It 
is one of the greatest assets of a true 
athlete. 

Star players constantly practice foot- 
work. They may be basketball stars, 
football stars or baseball stars—but 
they are constantly skipping rope, box- 
ing, playing handball, etc.—to train 
their feet. For this sort of training as 
well as for hard, fast basketball games, 


Chosen by Champs! 


Keds “‘Springstep,”’ a star basketball model. Has 
a special orthopedic sole to fit the natural shape 
of your foot. 





more stars wear the Shoe of Champions 
—Keds—than any other-shoe. 

There are good reasons. Keds aren’t 
ordinary “sneakers,” but real athletic 
shoes, made for hard-fighting players in 
any sport. You’ll see that every feature 
of Keds’ construction—Keds’ special 
safety soles of tough, non-skidding rub- 
ber, Keds’ snvg, sturdy canvas tops and 
cool insoles—all are designed to help 
footwork. 

That’s why Keds outsell all other 
canvas rubber-soled shoes. You can get 
Keds at the best shoe dealers in your 
town. Remember—they aren’t Keds un- 
less the name ‘‘Keds”’ ts on the shoe. 


Keds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
United States @ @ Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and up to 
$4.00. The more you pay, the more you get — but 
full value whatever you spend. 


Big League Footwear 


Keds “Big Leaguer,” a fast rugged shoe, Built 
for hard wear and sure footwork. 











Badges on Merit 
Badge Sash 


Please tell me how 
Merit Badges are sewed 
on the sash? Are they 
at right angles with the edges? Are they sewed 
on square as they come, or trimmed round and 
sewed on? Are the embroidered Star, Life and 
Eagle Badges sewed on with the Merit Badges? 
—Scout Kerra Lance. 

Turn in the edges of the Merit Badges. 
They are sewed on square and the turned-in 
hem prevents their raveling. The Badges 
are sewed parallel to the edge of the Merit 
Badge sash. This is illustrated in the Hand- 
book for Boys and other Scout literature. 

The embroidered Star, Life and Eagle 
Badges are sewed on the center of the left 
breast pocket of the Scout shirt. You do not 
take off your Merit Badges when you earn a 
badge of rank, such as Star or Eagle, but 
you wear only the highest badge of rank. 
That is, you take off your Star Badge when 
you earn the Life Badge, and the Life Badge 
when you have qualified for Eagle rank. 


Putting Pep Into Your Patrol 

Some of the fellows in our Patrol used to 
clique with fellows of another Patrol in our 
Troop. Now when all are in the Scouts, the 
clique still remains and is pulling our Patrol 
to yieces. They won't listen to reason.— 
Scout A. W 

Put the clique in a Patrol of their own. 
They evidently have the gang spirit of loyalty 
to each other, which is necessary for every 
group, every clan and every organization. 
If oil and water don’t mix, make an oil Patrol 


} | and a water Patrol and your problem is solved. 


But, first try to accommodate yourself 
to their ideas. It may be that you are the 
one who is out of step. 


Gardening Merit Badge 
Please give me the approximate dimensions 
in feet for a garden mentioned in the Gardening 
Merit Badge requirements —Paut F. GLEITER. 
Twenty feet square—twenty feet long by 
twenty feet wide. 


What various vines will grow in a season’s 
or year’s time? I want this information in 
connection with the Gardening Merit Badge.— 
Lester J. Hress. 

Boston ivy; Virginia Creeper; Rambler 
Rose; Japanese Clematis. 


Smoke Signals 


Could you give me advice as to where I could 
get information about sending smoke signals by 
puffs?—Scout James D. J. Conroy. 

Do it this way. Make a brisk fire on a 
hilltop; throw on it green browse or green 
grass which will make a dense smoke; quickly 
cover fire with poncho or blanket and as 
quickly remove it. This will release the 
smoke in a balloon-shaped puff. Three puffs 
mean danger or a cry for help; three of any- 
thing is a call for assistance or a warning; 
one puff attention; two puffs all’s well. 

See “Signs, Signals and Symbols,”’ pub- 
lished by Lippincott; also William Tomkins’ 
book on Sign Language. 


A Patrol Call 

I wish to know what the cry of the Dragon is 
and where I can obtain the emblem of the Dragon 
for the Patrol Flag?—Scout Wii11aM J. Bass. 

In the legend of Saint George and the 
fiery dragon. The dragon appears in Chinese 
and Japanese pictures and folk-lore. The 
dragon in our own fairy stories are all fanci- 
ful, but nevertheless, we know how a dragon 
should appear. As an artist, I always took 
the alligator as a motif and added the wings 
of a bat to make a dragon. 

Give a blood curdling, hissing yell. Whish 
—S-W-I-S-H, Why, 0 0-00, Why-o 0 - goo 
(pause) then suddenly cry B O O! See 
handbook for Patrol Leaders, pages 38, 39, 
40. 


Bird-house Building 


As I am making a bird-house, I would like 
to know where I could get some bark from a 
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‘*~ “, tree to cover the roof? 

, How much would jj 

cost?—Scout = Fenix 
CHERNIAK. 

Bark is not neces. 
sary, but if you want it, go on a hike where 
there are woods and fallen timber. The laite r 
always has loose bark easily torn from the 
log. Don’t buy anything that you yourself 
can make or collect. 


Do you have a contest medal for bird-house 
building? If not, would you kindly sugyest 
one?—Bitty Haer.ina. 

The Boy Scouts of America do not have 4 
contest medal for bird-house building. A 
real Scout does not look for glory in this 
way, but takes pleasure in doing Good Turns 
for our birds by protecting and caring for 
them in every way. 


Meeting the Requirements 

Will a high school botany course entitle one 
toa Botany Merit Badge? This course includes 
two laboratory periods per week.—Scovr 
Lestre EvLepGE. 

The Scout must go before his Counselor 
and meet all the requirements exactly as 
stated in the Handbook. Whether he takes 
a high school course or any other course in 
order to meet these requirements does not 
matter. The only thing that does matter is 
that he pass an examination before his Coun- 
selor and meet each requirement exactly as 
stated. 


The Star Spangled Banner 


Should we stand in school when the Star 
Spangled Banner is being taught to us?— 
Cus S. CHASSLER. 

No, not while it is being taught to you. 
If you are in an audience and the orchestra 
plays the Star Spangled Banner, you stand 
up during the time it is being played. Or, 
perhaps you might hear it played in some 
public place. Then, of course, you would 
stand too. After you have learned the 
National Anthem, when you sing it formally 
in class, stand. 


Physical Development Requirements 

Regarding requirement 6 of the Physical 
Development Merit Badge, it seems that in a 
town the size of mine it is impossible to follow 
at out. Have tried to get two boys to train but 
it is impossible. I have taken my share of the 
training and have met the rest of the require- 
ments. Please advise me what to do—E pert 
C. Tr. 

No, no! You don’t mean that, because it is 
not impossible. You can meet the require- 
ments of the Physical Development Merit 
Badge, as hundreds of other boys on farms are 
doing at this moment. I know that you have 
the spunk and grit, so go to it! 

Have a conference with your teacher; get 
his or her cooperation. If you try hard to 
meet the requirements it will be a good 
example for the other pupils. 


Bird and Animal Tracks 

Is there any practical way of recording 
animal and bird prints made in the snow?— 
Scout Davin G. Nicuots. 

In frosty weather you can record animal 
tracks by spraying the tracks with water 
from an ordinary throat sprayer and letting 
it freeze hard. Then make your cast the 
usual way. For further information on this 
subject see “Tracks and Trails,’’ by Leonard 
Rossell. Perhaps you will be able to find 
this book in your public library; if not the 
Supply Service will supply you with a copy 
for $1.25. 


Elk Patrol 


What are the Elk Patrol Colors?—Scovt 
James M. Howe t. 
Drab or khaki and white. 


Ice Boats 


Where can I get detailed information about 
ice-boats?>—WitiiaAM Huey. 

The American Boys’ Handy Book tells 
how to make a Tom Thumb ice-boat. 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
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5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to Scouting activities and the interests 
of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the department. 
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The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild has been organized  right—! Well, just remember that there are four more of M — A 
under the sponsorship of the Fisher Body Corporation, to those $5,000 university scholarships waiting for you. So 
stimulate and develop craftsmanship among boys between join the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild right away and get 
the ages of twelve and nineteen years inclusive. an early start toward success. 


The Guild welcomes you to membership entirely without Enroll NOW with any General Motors Car Dealer 
cost and invites you to take part in the second friendly 
competition where skillful handiwork is the one and only 
thing that counts. 


Just go to any dealer in General Motors cars and say you 
want to join the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 


Dealers in Cadillac-La Salle, Buick, Oldsmobile, Oakland. ea 
Pontiac and Chevrolet are all General Motors car dealers, Bait 
There is one in your community. 





This opportunity is open to every boy within the age limits 
mentioned, in the United States and Canada. 


The test of ability this time will be the same as in the recent As soon as your enrollment is registered, you will receive r— 
big competition which enabled boys to win 984 valuable from Guild headquarters your membership card and official 
awards. Every boy who enters will construct a miniature Guild button, and a complete manual containing scale draw- 
model Napoleonic coach, from detailed plans and instruc- _ings of the model coach, instructions for building it, pictures 
tions furnished by the Guild. The judges, both State and of the coach in full color, and all other information pertain- 
National, will be men of the highest standing in the know- ing to the Guild. 

ledge of fine craftsmanship. At their head, as Honorary 
President of the Guild, is Daniel Carter Beard, America’s 
beloved National Boy Scout Commissioner. 


If you entered the first Guild competition, try again! (Men- 
berships must be renewed.) If you missed the first chance, 
by all means get in this time. Enroll now. 

Perhaps you know some of the 104 State winners who 


attended the recent convention at Detroit. They’ll tell you FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


what honors and friendships the Guild brought to them. Sponsored by FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
And as for the four scholarship winners, pictured at the DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors 
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THOMAS S. BAKER P.R. ery S. W. STRATTON R. L. SACKETT Rev. T. A. STEINER, C.S.C. M. L. a Ww. A. an Nats D.C. 
President Preside: Chairman of the Board Dean of Engineering Presiden President ational Bo 
Carnegie Institute . The Polytechnie Tnstitute Massachusetts Institute Pennsylvania College of Engineering Come Institute Fisher Body Cor porate Honorar 
of Technology Brooklyn of Technology State College University of Notre Dame of Technology President of the Gul of th 
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Welcome You to Enrollment 
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EACH OF THESE BOYS EARNED A $5000 SCHOLARSHIP 





- This is the model Napoleonic coach which thousands , 
RAYMOND S. DOERR (S) ALBERT FISCHER (S) of boys built in the first competition of the Fisher DONALD C. BURNHAM (J) HOWARD JENNINGS (J) 


267 Oneida Street 541 Bluff Street Body Craftsman’s Guild. The same model will be 353 Chauncey Street 1235 South Rose Street 
Battle Creek, Michigan Waukegan, Illinois the basis of the new competitii ed herewith. West Lafayette, Indiana Denver, Colorado 











INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
Four University Scholarships of four years each 


Two of these Scholarships go to Juniors (12 to 15 years 
inclusive) and two go to Seniors (16 to 19 years inclusive). 








——S 








Ten Awards for Seniors and’Ten Awards for Juniors in Every State and Canadian Guild District, as follows: | 
1st State or District Award ......... Trip to Detroit 1st State or District Trimcraft......... $ 25 in gold 
and $100 in gold 2nd State or District Trimcraft ........ $ 15 in gold 

2nd State or District Award .......... $100 in gold 1st State or District Paintcraft......... $ 25 in gold 
ist State or District Woodcraft......... $ 25 in gold 2nd State or District Paintcraft ........ $ 15 in gold 
2nd State or District Woodcraft........ $ 15 in gold ‘s tee Ss eel aah = . se 

. . . very Gul member who submits a Completed coach on or before 
ist State or District Metalcraft ........ $ 25 in gold midnight July 1, 1932, will receive the Guild 
2nd State or District Metalcraft........ $ 15 in gold Certificate of Craftsmanship. 





















Was D. C. BEARD D. S. KIMBALL M. E. COOLEY, Eng. D. E. A. HITCHCOCK GEO. J. DAVIS, Jr. R. A. MILLIKAN 
Mal Boy Scout Comm. ons rae peaeetian, Coes of os Desa Collage Ban Chairman Have, Council Pen 
t of Engineerin in’r’ itecture ty) of Engineering Engineering Presiden ifornia echanical Engineerin| 
of the Guild Comell University “4 Civenty of Michigan The Ohio State University University of Alabama Institute of Technology Stanford University ? 
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Breaks His Record by 1% inches 
aan Male olol Mm iielilellale MM olaelere| 
ord was 5 feet, 8's inches. The 
he wore Grips he jumped 1°: 

ther. Boy after boy, in test after test, jumps 
farther in Grips: 


jump rec 
first 


Tale -t lela 


time 


The tape measure proves that Grips, the 


Speed Shoes, give you extra pep and power 


Put shoes on a greyhound, and watch him slow up. Well, you just take off 
your ordinary gym shoes and lace up a pair of Grips, the Speed Shoes. Grips 
fit your feet like the skin around a greyhound’s foot. You never saw any- 
thing like em, boy. They put extra power into your feet, legs and body. 


Nothing flappy or floppy about ’em. They fit you up under the instep, all 
around the foot. Their inside cushion shock absorber keeps your muscles 
fresh. Their outer rubber soles are 

scientifically designed like a racing 

tire tread. Grips give every muscle of 

the feet and legs full play. They help 

develop confidence and body strength 

and form. 


All Grips have the name on them. Be 
hardboiled, and take nothing else. If 
you don’t know what local store car- 
ries them, write us a post card and 
we'll tell you. Beacon Falls Rubber 
Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Conn. 

’ . , 


Famous Grips, endorsed by leading Prep School, 
High School and College Coaches 
GRIP SURE. The only shoe with the fa- 


mous suction cup sole, that lifts the speed 
limit on fast feet. 


ASBURY. The all-around gym shoe with 
the light-weight sole. A good, inexpensive 
gym shoe. 


GRIP FORM. The Speed Shoe built for 
basketball and other fast floor sports. 


GRIPS 
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Thanksgiving with Attachments 


somewhat discordant mixture of mirth and 
music. He climbed the steps stealthily, and 
peered in. The light came from an old- 
fashioned brass train lamp, burning kerosene, 
and hung from the ceiling. It was none too 
bright; but the very dimness made the pic- 
ture perhaps more appealing. His sister sat 
in a strange rocking chair, fashioned from 
discarded railway seat cushions. In her lap 
she held a black-haired, laughing urchin. 
Against one wall, on an up-ended section 
of log, sat a swarthy, stocky man in overalls, 
manipulating a cencertina. The woman first 
seen stood over a stove at the end of the box 
car, stirring something in a kettle. And all 
four were singing, the child intermittently 
between giggles, Miss Scarborough, her head 
thrown back, in a thin quavery soprano, the 
woman in a deep throaty alto not quite true 
to key, and the man in a clear, but somewhat 
cold, hard tenor. The song was “O Sole 
Mio,” done with great gusto, though the 
voices didn’t blend; the singers seemed to 
enjoy it hugely. 

John Scarborough laughed aloud, and that 
finished the concert. Mrs. Rubio turned 
about, visibly embarrassed, the man ceased 
playing, and Miss Scarborough rose, rattling 
off a long string of Italian. Then she turned 
to her brother. 

** All right, John, I’m ready.” 

“‘T want to see the boy. I owe him some- 
thing.” 

“*T’ve fixed that. You come along. I want 
to tell you a lot of things about these people,. 
before you get wrong ideas.” 

So his own leave-taking was unceremonious. 
But Miss Jane always had her way. 

“I’ve had such a good time,” she said, as 
they rolled away. “Risotto for supper! 
I haven’t had any since I was in Italy. And 
it’s so delightful where one can eat garlic 
without apologies.” 

**Who are they?” 

“*Signor Nicol) Rubio de Lucca. He isn’t 
a laborer at all, John—ought not tobe. He’s 
a violinist—was. It’s quite a story.” 

““Well, tell it to me. I'll have to hear it 
sooner or later anyway.” 

“‘He was playing in a Seattle orchestra, 
and teaching. He was in an auto smash, and 
hurt a tendon in his left hand. It spoiled 
his playing. He can still play, but it troubles 
him not to play right. Since then he’s done 
about everything. In Italy he was something 
of a gentleman. But in America who cares 
anything about an Italian fiddler with a 
maimed hand? We Americans don’t know 
much about artistic talent—unless it’s ad- 
vertised. So it was down hill for the Rubios. 
Only he’s got a happy heart, and he’s got grit. 
I’m going to do something for them, sort of 
attach them.” . 

“Probably. And I wouldn’t ask for any- 
thing better than for you to get one of your 
crazy crushes on me.” 

“Huh!” snorted his sister. “‘Have I ever 
had a crush on anybody that wasn’t worth 
it? Crush? Who got a crush on that old 
mountain rat, Skaggs? And that human 
gorilla, Gust Appermann, your camp cook? 
And that Sugarbaby Scout up there! Why 
can’t Ihaveacrush? It won't cost you any- 
thing, nor me either, if things work out right. 
Besides, there’s a Scout in the family. 
ought to let me have one. You've sort of 
attached about a dozen, in one place or- 
another.” 

“Oh, all right. But where was Jim?” 

“Jim? With his turkeys.” 

“Turkeys?” 

“Yes. He and that Angus have about 
fifty, raised ’em, ran ’em on the wheat stub- 
ble. The coyotes got to coming down out 
of the hills and bothering, so the boys put 
’em to bed at night, and sleep out right 
where the birds roost. And now those turk- 
keys are the main hope of both families.” 

“*How’s that?” 

“Bills they owe to a sharp-dealing store- 
keeper down on the main highway! One of 
the Rubio children got sick, and the Rosses 
had some hard luck. He’s crowding both 
families, and there’s nothing to pay him with, 
except the turkeys. He’s trying to put over 
a sharp deal, but I guess it can be stopped.” 
“*What’s his deal?” 

“Oh, taking the turkeys at a hard times 
price. He says there's no market for 
Thanksgiving turkeys this year, but he'll 
give ’em the going price, wholesale—around 
twenty cents a pound, maybe less—and apply 
it on their bills. It isn’t fair, John. There. 
are a lot of scalawags making a nice profit 
out of these hard times. Maybe this store- 





keeper isn’t the one to blame, but somebody 
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is. There’s a big gap between twenty cents 
a pound and what we'll have to pay.” 

“Our one turkey won’t help ’em oy 
much.” 

“Our one turkey? I’ve got friends, | 
guess. I’ve got a scheme. Now don’t talk 
to me any more. I want to think.” 

“Was I talking too much?” asked her 
brother, with a twinkle in his eye. “J beg 
your pardon.” 


HE didn’t answer, but slumped back jp 
her seat in a long silence, broken now and 
then by little hummed fragments of song 
“O Sole Mio,” “‘Le Parlate d’Amor,”’ while 
a crafty smile played about her thin lips. 

For a week John Scarborough saw almost 
nothing of his sister. She had a rush of social 
affairs, though twice she found time for g 
long drive into the country in her own car 
with her own chauffeur. At dinner one 
evening about a week before Thanksviving 
she made one of her sudden announcements, 

“John, Saturday you'll have to drive me 
down to the Rubios.” 

““What’s going on?” 

“T’ve sold the turkeys.” 

**Who to?” 

“Oh, among my friends. Forty cents a 
pound. The markets are getting from thirty 
to thirty-five cents for refrigerated birds. But 
I didn’t do any begging for the poor. I just 
told ’em I was tired of eating market poultry 
that nobody knew anything about, and that 
I'd found where I could get a nice fat hand- 
raised bird. They wanted to know where, | 
wouldn’t tell ’em—said if I did, a lot of peo- 
ple would be going after ’em and it would 
boost the price. But maybe I could manage 
to get another bird or two, though a local 
storekeeper was after the whole flock. Well, 
they fell for it. About all you have to tell a 
moneyed American is that you know where to 
get something a little extra fancy at a fancy 
price, that particular people would appre- 
ciate, and he wants it. But these birds are 
worth it. [’veseen’em. Ihad alittle trouble 
with Noreen Finucane—made the inistake of 
saying these birds were raised by an Italian. 
She was doubtful about buying a turkey 
from a dago. I told her I hadn’t supposed 
a woman of her intelligence—though she 
really hasn’t any—would be fool enough to 
lump all Italians together that way. I told 
her this particular Italian was a De Lucca, 
and that meant that he belonged to the 
lesser nobility, at the very least. Well, her 
little argument’s going to cost her an extra 
dime a pound for her bird, and it will be a 
big one.” 

“*How about delivering these birds?” 

“That’s what I want you for. We'll 
bring them to town with one of the idle 
trucks from the lumber yard.” 

** Alive?” 

“No, of course not. I’ve arranged all 
that—been down there twice—they’!! be all 
dressed and ready for us. Plumped, too! 
That’s something Mrs. Ross knows about. 
It’s funny, John—she’s never liked to have 
her Angus run with a dago kid, but this 
turkey deal brought the two women together, 
and they’re almost chummy, almost attached 
to one another. They’ve swapped Italian 
and American recipes, and Mrs. Rubio asks 
Mrs. Ross all about American housekeeping 
ways, and Mrs. Ross takes that as a compli- 
ment. They always do.” 

“And you're going traipsing all over 
Spokane delivering those birds?” 

“I am not. They'll come for ’em. And 
they’ll take whatever bird I feel like letting 
them have. Such sport as I’m having!” 

“I only hope it doesn’t get you into diff- 
culties.” 

“Humph! I adore difficulties. Some of 
my customers might go back on me. Well, 
I could give their turkeys to the poor, and 
if I gave my personal attention to it, I ought 
to get as much of a thrill from that as Noreen 
Finucane does out of buying a new fur coat 
she doesn’t need.” 

It was cold when they started from 
Spokane on the Saturday morning. 

“Looks like a sharp Thanksgiving, and 
an early winter, Bill,” remarked Mr. Scar- 
borough to his truck driver. 

“It sure does. Well, let it come. But say, 
boss, I sure had a time getting the old engine 
going. Wasn’t expecting this, hadn’t doped 
up the radiator.” 

Miss Scarborough was gleeful. 

“My first ride in a truck—sort of an ad- 
venture, at my age. I hate doing all the old 
customary, comfortable things that go with 
one’s place in the world. It’s like that box 
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car home. Did you ever visit a lot of wops 
that live in a box car, Bill?” 

“Can't say I have. I never did take a lot 
of interest in that sort of people.” 

“There you go—that sort of people! 
There aren't any, Bill—everybody is human. 
You ought to see that box car. It’s furnished 
crazily, ll admit—things salvaged from the 
nilroad, and stuff Angus and Jim have made 
Scout handicrafts—but it’s comfortable, 
and it’s clean. The boys have even carved 
wooden forks and spoons and bowls. I'm 
going to sell some of ’em to my stylish 
friends for salads.” 

“Jane, you could sell a gold brick to a 
hard-boiled banker,” said her brother. 

“Yes? Well, I never gold-bricked any- 
body yet. The trouble with so many peo- 
ple ‘is that they don’t know what sort of 
things are really worth something. All I do 


is tell “em. 


T WAS mid-morning when they drew to 
a stop near the box car. Jim rushed out 
to meet them, excited and distressed, and 
broke into swift, emotional Italian. Some- 
thing Was wrong. Miss Scarborough was 
visibly perplexed, and getting decidedly 


y. 
wThe idea!” she burst forth, hotly. ‘‘ John, 
that storekeeper sent a deputy sheriff over 
here to tell Angus and Jim he was going to 
attach the turkeys, and if they let anybody 
else have them, he’d have the law on them. 
Jim doesn’t understand, but he’s scared stiff. 
This storekeeper—his name’s Jackson, but it 
ought to be Shylock—pretends he’s afraid he 
won't get his money, but of course he’s just 
scheming to get the turkeys cheap and sell 
’em high.” 

“That can be fixed,” said her brother. 
“The writ haSn’t been served, and the 
turkeys are still here. Is the deputy still 
around?” 

“No. Jackson should have come half an 
hour ago, but he didn’t, and the deputy 
let—said he’d be back.” 

“Bill,” directed Mr. Scarborough, “load 
those birds up, if they’re ready. And if the 
deputy or anybody raises a row, just men- 
tion my name.” 

“Won't need to, boss. No deputy is going 
torun a crooked deal like that on me.” 

“Well, stand him off. I'll go see Jackson. 
Jim, you call Angus on your triangle, and 
run me over there. He'll get his bill paid, 
but he won’t get your turkeys.” 

Jim was much relieved. He summoned 
Angus, and in another fifteen minutes the 
two boys and John Scarborough were speed- 
ing away in the Rosses’ auto. 

Jackson wasn’t in the store. A clerk said 
he had gone out to the garage, but that he 
hadn't heard the car leave yet. Mr. Scar- 
borough mused, while the boys scouted 
around outside. Then Angus came in all 
excitement. 

“He's in the garage—Jim’s getting him 
out—but it’s bad—bad.”” 

“What are you talking about?” 


“Guess he was warming the car up, with 
the doors closed. Anyhow, he’s uncon- 
scious. 

“You phone for a doctor!” Mr. Scar- 
borough directed the clerk. ‘“Mean- 
time——” 

“We might bring him to,” broke in Angus. 
Mgnt ses book tells how. We've practised 
it, an 

“Well, hop to it. But don’t get rattled. 
Keep cool.” 

They laid Jackson out on a blanket in 
front of the garage, and Jim Rubio, kneeling 
a-straddle of him, began giving him artificial 
respiration. Angus was feeling his pulse. 

“He's alive,” he cried. “We'll bring him 
around! We've got to!” 

The long grind of expanding and deflating 
Jackson’s gas-filled lungs went on, ten, 
twenty, thirty minutes! 

“His eyelids flickered!” exclaimed Angus. 

He changed places with Jim. Just as Jack- 
son’s eyes opened in a vacant stare, an auto 
drove up, and a plump, bespectacled little 
man with a handbag waddled toward them. 

“Brought him around, have you? Good 
boys! Probably saved his life. Well, I'll 
take charge now, but he sure owes you 
something.” 

Mr. Scarborough went back into the store. 

“Give me the Ross and Rubio bills,” he 
said. “I’m paying them. And tell Jackson, 
if he lives, to forget about those turkeys. 
I'm taking them.” 

Back at the box car, Mr. Scarborough dis- 
missed the deputy, who had just returned, 
with a curt explanation. 

“You went clear beyond the law, and you 
know it,” he said. “Well, Bill, if you're 
ready, let’s go.” 

Angus Ross drew him aside. 

“If you can, leave one turkey, and take the 
money out of my share,” he said. “I want 
the Rubios to have an American Thanks- 
giving. 

“Good enough. Bill, pick out a fat one, 
and leave it here.” 

“T already did, boss. Miss Scarborough 
told me to.” 

“Oh, she did?” 

“Yes, boss. -The wop kid wanted one for 
the Rosses—said it wasn’t right for an Amer- 
ican family to go without their Thanksgiving 
turkey. She had me pick out the biggest 
bird, enough for both families.” 

“Then, Angus, you won’t need one. Well, 
son, I'll be seeing you again. But right now 
we ought to be moving.” 

Miss Jane was strangely silent on the 
way home. So was her brother. , Finally he 
spoke. 

“TI s’pose you've got it fixed, Jane, but 
leaving that big bird makes you one short, 
Which of your friends is to go without?” 

“Not any of ’em. That’s our turkey, and 
we're going down to eat it at the Rubios’. 
I’ve kept Thanksgiving in all sorts of places, 
but never in a box car. Mr. Jackson’s to 
come too, if he’s able. But John, somehow 
I’ve got attached to those people.” 





Boone, the Red Headed Scout 
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was also built like an athlete. When Simon 
was sixteen he had a puppy love and of course 
the girl was older than himself, no doubt she 
made eyes at Simon, but she did not think 
of him seriously as a beau—she had a real one 
of her own, of whom Simon did not approve 
—so when his best Sunday-go-to-meeting girl 
up and married this man, named, Veach, 
Simon was wroth, and who wouldn’t be? 

_In those days people did not live in man- 
sions, everybody lived in log houses and the 
houses were not large, so the wedding was 
held in the bedroom which was also the 
parlor and sitting room. The guests, that is, 
the male guests, sat on benches and stools 
and as there were not enough seats for both 
men and women, the girls sat on the boys’ 
laps. Of course, this was a great hardship 
for the boys, but there is no record of com- 
plaint on their part. Not so with Simon, 
however, for although he was not even in- 
vited to the wedding, he came and stalked 
over to where the bride and groom were 
sitting on the edge of the bed and here he 
plumped himself, between them! 

A brother of the bridegroom, Billy Veach, 
Sensing that trouble was brewing, invited 
Simon to come out to have some refresh- 
ments, then taking him unawares, knocked 
‘mon down and followed it up by giving 
lm a severe beating. I am sorry to say that 
hejtody laughed at poor Simon, saying 
- he got just what he deserved, and maybe 
ey Were right, but Simon did not think so. 
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The poor love-sick boy went home with a sore 
heart, sore bones and two black eyes. 


“But THE GINGHAM DOG AND THE CALICO 

CAT, WALLOWED THIS WAY AND TUMBLED 
Ps 
THAT. 


Sometime after this incident Mr. Kenton 
sent Simon over to old Mr. Veach’s to borrow 
a cross-cut saw. Bill Veach, the groom’s 
brother was engaged in carrying some logs 
for his daddy, when Simon tipped him a 
wink and invited him for a conference in the 
bushes. Simon then told Billy that he, 
Billy, had made a fool of him before com- 
pany at the wedding and that Simon was 
going to give him another chance to try it 
where there was no company, so they went 
at it tooth and nail. They grunted and 
they growled, they kicked up the turf, beat 
down the bushes, and flattened the grass; 
they frightened the chipmunks, scared the 
woodchucks, set the jays to squalling, but 
victory for some time was doubtful, until at 
length Simon threw Veach to the ground 
and grasping his antagonist’s long hair he 
wound it around a small sapling—this put 
Veach completely in Kenton’s power. 

So enthusiastic was Simon with his fist 
that he knocked Veach out and he stayed 
out long after ten might have been counted. 
Simon was now, however, in a panic because 
Veach would not wake up although Simon 
did everything he could think of to revive 
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“Billiards is the 
best game I 


ever played!” 


“Watch this Shot” — 


™y / 





“BELIEVE IT OR NOT.. 


You’ll Actually Like 
Staying Home Once You 
Get a Billiard Table 


| nse pretty tough to have to stay 
i 


ndoors when it storms or rains, 
unless you can have fun at home. 
So ask the folks to get you a 
Brunswick Billiard Table JUNIOR 
PLAYMATE MODEL. Then you'll 
have as much sport, right in your 
own house, as you can have out- 
doors—honest, you will! 


Billiards is the best game you have 
ever played! Boy, it’s as exciting 
as anything you have ever done! 
You won’t tire of it, either. It is a 
man’s game that boys can play 
equally well. 


So easy to learn that in no time 
you get good. Your pals will want 
to be at your house all the time, 
once you have a Brunswick table 
—what’s more, your mother and 
father will be glad to have them. 


Talk to Dad tonight. It won’t be 
hard to get him interested. But be 
sure he buys you a Genuine 
Brunswick. It’s the only boy’s size 
table on which you can play real 
Billiards. Brunswick, you know, 
make all the championship tables. 
The Junior Playmate models are 
made just as carefully—so they’re 


Tuts Catatoc Costs You Norurne! 


strong and sturdy—they'll last. 
Each table is fully equipped, ready 
to play —cues, balls, rack, instruc- 
tions—everything! They are port- 
able, too, so you can play any- 
where and put the table away 
when you're through. 


All models of the Brunswick Junior 
Playmate are sold at leading de- 
partment, hardware, furniture and 
sporting goods stores everywhere. 
Brunswick Junior Playmate Bil- 
liard Tables are available in six 
sizes at $6.50, $12.50, $17.50, 
$25, $60 and $100. Before you buy, 
be sure and look on the rail of the 
table for the Brunswick trade- 
mark (shown below). 


Send for free catalog describing 
and illustrating all sizes of Bruns- 
wick Junior Playmate models, as 
well as many other specially de- 
signed Brunswick Tables for 
YOUR home. 























































THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
623-633 So, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Marit Your Couron Topay! 





go BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


>| 


Dept.01; General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me free copy of the Brunswick JUNIOR PLAYMATE Billiard Table Catalog, also the Name 
and Address of he nearest authorized Brunswick Dealer. ; 


(Please Print—Use Pencil—Ink Blurs) 


Name.... 





Address 
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selected white ash 


Pressed steel 
seat supports 


Flexible Flyer 


Patented 
super-steering 





spring steel 


All steel 
front 


—the only sled in America 
with these 5 points that 


put more fun in coasting! 


Look for the Eagle trademark 
Five strong points 


of the Flexible Flyer 


1. Super-steering (patented)—Steers 
twice as easily and twice as far as 
before. 


. Non-skid spring steel grooved run- 
ners—Flexible Flyer is the only sled 
with runners capable of such a bend. 


. Allsteel front — Highest quality steel 
reduces breakage andincreases safety. 


. Pressed steel seat supports—Exclu- 
sive Flexible Flyer design. Pressure- 
riveted to the runners. Made of extra 
heavy gauge steel. 

. All wood parts second growth, straight 
grained whine ash—Hand-selected for 
strength and beauty. 





Boys! Here’s your chance to own 
the greatest sled in the world! Think 
of the fun coasting with a patented 
super-steering Flexible Flyer—the sled 
that makes sharper turns than any sled 
ever built—that steers quickly, surely 
and safely around anything, speeds past 
other sleds — for the “record”! It is 
even better than the Flexible Flyers 
Admiral Byrd took with him on his 
historic South Pole trip. 


The super-steering Flexible Flyer is 
years ahead in the way it’s built, the 
way it goes, and the way it looks— 
sturdy, racy, handsome! 


Ask Dad to get you a Flexible Flyer. 
Tell him it’s so strongly built it will 
last a lifetime. Go with him to your 
dealer’s, and look for the sled with 
the Eagle on it—that’s the genuine 
Flexible Flyer. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. 


Makers also of Planet Jr. 
Farm and Garden Implements 


Dept. 37-A Philadelphia 


him. Fearing he had killed Veach, Kenton 
fled from the country. This was on the 
6th day of April, 1771, when Simon hit the 
wilderness trail to become a famous his- 
torical character; whereas not one person in 
ten thousand know the bridegroom’s name, 
and the fellow’s only excuse for being men- 
tioned in history at all is that Simon Kenton 
knocked his brother out. Funny old world 
this is, isn’t it? and history oddly made. 

Simon Kenton and Daniel Boone were not 
the only buckskin pioneers, by any means. 
There was the great and wonderful George 
Rogers Clark and Wetzel, known as the Night 
Wind, whose black curls hung down to the 
calves of his legs, and who was dreaded by all 
Indians. Wetzel was a wonderful Wood- 
crafter but a bitter enemy to the Redmen. 

We must not forget to salute another great 
athlete, Scout Bob MclLelland, of whom 
Washington Irving wrote in his Astoria. Bob 
was an astounding all-around athlete and was 
at that time hailed to have “no peer on 
airth.” At the grand parade at Fort Green- 
ville he leaped over a canvas-covered wagon 
which stood eight and one-half feet high, at 
its ends. We must also remember the Zanes 
of Zane Trance, from whom my old-time 
friend Zane Grey is descended; neither must 
Andy Poe and Johnathan Chapman (Johnny 
Appleseed) be forgotten. 


just before going to Kentucky I visited 
Zanesville, and all of the Boy Scouts from 
Ohio and West Virginia gathered there, and 
—bless their hearts! they brought me tokens 
of their affection and loaded me down with 
wonderful gifts, among which are two old- 
fashioned Kentucky rifles that have been al- 
tered from flint locks to precaution locks. 
If their history was really known, it would 
be interesting; they probably were used in 
the old Indian wars, for they are of the 
model of the rifles of that,date. The Scouts 
at Zanesville also gave me a section of an 
apple tree planted by Johnny Appleseed. 
The Zanes were a wonderful tribe of people. 
You can read about them in the History of 
Ohio, published by the American Book Com- 
pany. You may also read about them in 
Zane Grey’s book. Zane ought to know 
what he is writing about for he is a member 
of the tribe himself. You can read of these 
fellows, too, in my Buckskin Book, published 
by J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. There 


sound part of the program on the 49-meter 
channel, whichis equivalent to 6,120 kilo- 
cycles. These stations broadcast daily from 
2 to 6 P. M., and from 8 to 11 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time. On Saturday and Sunday the 
afternoon schedule is the same, while the 
evening programs are from 8 to 10 o'clock. 


Hew would you like to count the mail re- 
ceived by the National Broadcasting 
Company? In the first six months this year 
more letters were received than in all 1930. 
The letters totaled 2,178,574 in 1930, and 
2,196,796 for the first half of 1931. In 1927 
the year’s mail was 540,263; in 1928 it reached 
772,483; in 1929 it went up to 1,279,796. 

The program sponsors are giving the listen- 
ers more incentive to write by offering surprise 
packages, horoscopes, bars of soap, pictures, 
bottles of mouthwash and many other items, 
all of which the broadcasters term “‘bait.” 
That is why the mail bags are loaded. 


IX WAYNE TOWNSHIP, near Paterson, 

N. J., there is a new radio aerial—a lofty 
lattice-work steel structure 100 feet higher 
than the Washington Monument, which is 
565 feet in the air. It is called “‘a half-wave 
radio tower” and belongs to the new 50,000- 
watt station of WABC. The mast is thickest 
at the half-way point. It tapers to a point 
at the top and at the bottom. 

The radio music and voices fly into space 
from the entire surface of the steel work. It is 
radically different from the well-known type 
of aerial wire suspended between two supports. 
The base of the metal tower is eighteen inches 
square. It rests on a large porcelain ball in- 
sulator in a concrete foundation. Going up 
from the bottom the steel frame widens to a 
diameter of twenty-seven inches at the 250- 
foot mark, where four guy wires are attached. 
The tower then begins to narrow again until 
it becomes a mere point at the top. 

This type of aerial controls the sky wave 
and enables the wave that travels closer to 
the ground to carry about 40 per cent. more 
energy. The advantage is a stronger signal 





and less fading. The sky wave is usually 
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is a wonderful field of romance stowed away 
in Ohio Valley. Dig for it! 3 

That is where the moccasin tracks ¢ 
George Washington himself made histo, 
where Christopher Gist, his guide, hit i, 
trail, where Logan, the great Indian, hunteg 
and where Andy Poe jumped off a bank jnj, 
the arms of Bigfoot, the great Indian Chi 
and conquered him and his two Indian com, 
panions. The Boy Scouts down in the (jj, 
Valley still retain many of the splendid traji, 
of the old scouts of pioneer days. They an 
generous, hospitable and brave. : 

If you want to read about Davey Crockei; 
I am afraid you will have to go to the library 
and get his biography written by himself, y,. 
less indeed there is some new book publishej 
which has not, as yet, come to my attention 
but don’t fail to read Crockett’s life, for he. 
sides being a romantic, gallant fellow he aly, 
was as humorous, almost, as our dear ol 
friend Mark Twain. I have before me , 
new book entitled “Overland with Kit (yy. 
son,” which will please you, and was recently 
published by Coward-McCann; it can jy 
found at any of the big book stores. 

We must learn to love and imitate the lofty 
and noble traits in the characters of our heroes, 
learn to appreciate, for instance, the map 
Simon Kenton, who by his fearlessness an 
loyal activities protected the women and chil. 
dren of the settlements. It was the superman, 
Kenton, who saved the life of Daniel Boone. 
so we must not be too severe in our judgment 
of the faults of the youthful Kenton. 

Remember that all those early scouts 
possessed “‘the smack and tang of elements! 
things, coupled with the rectitude of the 
cliff,” and that’s “‘How-sum-ever!”’ 

Something of these same characteristics 
add flavor to our early poets, as you will fee 
rather than see, when you read that bully, 
twenty-five-cent book, called “One Hundred 
and One Famous Poems,” compiled by Roy 
I. Cook, and published by the Cable (o, 
Chicago. The verses in this book are clean, 
healthy and inspiring, as all books should be. 
We Boy Scouts of America have no use for 
the writings of the “enervates of the pen.” 
We believe in 


“The simple things 
The true things 
The silent men 


Who do things.” 


New Things in Radio 


(Concluded from page 29) 


waste energy, so now with the ground wave 
getting more power those in tune with 
WABC’S modern installation will enjoy in- 
proved broadcasting service. 


HEN a radio drama needs the roar of 

a lion to make the program sound alive 
and real, the sound-man is called into the 
studio but without the king of beasts. He 
produces the roaring effect by drawing a 
violin bow across a cord attached to the raw- 
hide bottom of an old oaken bucket, and 
thus the sound from the jungles goes out 
through the microphone. When television 
arrives the radio showmen may have to 
summon a lion instead of a bucket. 


WHEN amateur operators sig” °T they 
often flash “73.” It means all the 
welcome greeting and well-wishing words in 
the vocabulary rolled into one. “Seventy- 
three” is an inspiring signal of the univers 
telegraph language, and is used not only by 
radio amateurs, but by commercial teleg- 
raphers and wireless men. 


WHEN the President speaks or an after- 
. dinner orator goes on the air, he 
usually hidden by a battery of microphones 
Even the photographers have a difficult time 
finding him. 

A new microphone, called a “dynamic 
generator,” is expected to clear the scene. It's 
small and light enough to be carried in the 
pocket. It can be hidden in draperies, in a bov- 
quet or in the chandeliers, because its delicate 
ear membrane enables it to function at greater 
distances from speakers and singers. Further. 
more, this device is of rugged construction and 
is not affected by mechanical jars and wind 
that often mar programs picked up by other 
types of microphones. It weighs two and 4 
half pounds and is about three inches 
diameter. Rainy weather has no ill effect 0? 
it and no local amplifier or battery, a8 & 
ployed with the condenser microphone, § 
n The Bell Telephone Laboratories 
are responsible for this advance, which gv 
radio a more efficient ear. 
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URING the coming month the United 
D States Constitution, formerly known as 
Old Ironsides, will visit many of the ports in 
the United States and all Scouts and Sea 
Scouts are urged to visit her. The story of 
(ld Ironsides is intensely interesting and a 
little pamphlet issued by the ship will tell her 
history. However, there are quite a few 
things to be seen on the ship which most 
people do not know the meaning of. One 
of these things is a little platform about three 
feet square that will be seen on the port side 
of the ship aft near the quarterdeck, and there 
isa label on it stating that it is the Horse 
Block. Thousands of people will be asking 
what this is. Anybody reading this article will 
not have to ask what the Horse Block means. 

On this platform or grating used to stand 


but this opportunity was given to the sixty 
Sea Scouts who attended the Sea Scout 
Leaders’ Training Course at the Boy Scout 
Camp in Baltimore, Md. Through the kind- 
ness of the Officials of the Naval Academy, 
a fifty-foot motor sailer was sent up from the 
Academy, a distance of about seven miles, on 
which all the Sea Scouts and leaders em- 
barked and returned to the Academy. After 
having luncheon and touring the Academy, 
under the leadership of the Naval Officers, 
the Sea Scouts in groups of eight went 
aboard the sailing boats and were in- 
structed in the art of rowing and sailing 
by the officers and chief petty officers of 
the Academy, men who are expert in this 
work. Afterwards the Sea Scouts were taken 
back to camp. 














The ship that was a Navy! The U. S. S. Constitution (Old Ironsides) 


the officer of the watch whose duty it was to 
give orders in the maneuvering of the ship. 
He stood on this elevated structure so that 
he could see everything going on on the deck 
from bow to stern and in that way was able 
to give orders with the greatest efficiency. 

There may be many other things on the 
ship that the Scouts would care to know about 
and this department will be very glad to 
answer any questions of this nature. 


N HER day Old Ironsides cruised over 

many seas and into many ports and had 
many adventures, but the opportunity for 
these cruises was confined to very few 
people. To-day, however, many Sea Scouts 
have finished their long cruise in all the 
waters of America, on all kinds of boats, and 
they will have tales to tell all during the long 
winter evenings until summer comes again 
and they go for some more cruising. 

The National Sea Scout Flagship, whose 
home port is Topeka, Kansas, made two long 
ctuises along the Kaw and Missouri rivers 
during the past summer in canoes equipped 
with sails. It would be impossible to tell 
here of the adventures, but the reading of the 
log of the cruise shows that those ten days 
were chock full of new and exciting things. 
A flotilla cruising down the rivers must have 
made quite a picture reminiscent of the days 
of the pioneers of old. It was a man cruise. 

Anew pamphlet called “‘Sea Scouts Afloat” 
has been published by the National Office 
Which gives hints on how to make a cruise. It 
s very interesting reading and many men or 

ys who intend to go cruising either this fall 
or next summer should read this book. You 
will find it very interesting and very profitable. 


]T1Sa rare privilege to be given permission 
to learn to sail in the boats that are used 
training the midshipmen at Annapolis, 
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NE of the difficulties about attending 
regattas and races of boats or yachts is 
to get a good point of advantage. The space 
is usually so small and the crowd so large 
that it is impossible to get a good view. This 
does not apply to Sea Scouts, however. In all 
the great major yacht and speed-boat contests 
this year, the Sea Scouts, due to their training, 
have been asked to act as members of the river 
patrol, cruise on the judges’ boat, aides and 
assistants on the starter and finish raft, and as 
messengers for the officers of the regatta. 
In positions such as this they have rendered 
great service, and have been amply rewarded 
by seeing the events at close quarters. 


NE of the most thrilling sport events 
during the past summer of interest to 
Scouts and Sea Scouts was that of the yacht 
race from Newport, Rhode Island, to Plym- 
outh, England. None of these yachts was 
as large as Columbus’ ship, but all of them 
made the voyage of three weeks across the 
broad Atlantic safely. The most interesting 
thing was the fact that the race was won by 
one of the small yachts called the Dorade, the 
captain of which was a young man twenty- 
two years of age, and all of the members of the 
crew, except one, were younger, showing that 
the coming generation have the ability, the 
courage and the adventurous desire to succeed 
in daring events of clean sportsmanship. 


HIS Department receives many letters 

from Scouts asking about Sea Scouting 
which are usually answered individually. 
Many of these letters ask questions, the an- 
swers of which would be of interest to most 
Scouts, so it is the intention of the editor to 
devote part of this column to the answering 
of questions on seamanship, boats and ships. 

Have all questions addressed to Sea Scout 
Page, Boys’ Lirr, 2 Park Ave., New York. 
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A week before the big race a heavy 
cold kept Hal in his room 
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He started the race but dropped out at the 
half-mile mark, exhausted—no endurance 
































Hal learns that health makes winners. He keeps 
fit by washing hands often to remove germs 











Wins the schoolboy cross-country run like 
a breeze—in the lead all the way 








Couldn’t finish last year 


» ++ NOW a cross-country winner 


H* sprang a surprise this fall. He 
won the big cross-country run 
like a breeze. Jumped ahead right at 
the start—led the pack all the way— 
and in the last quarter mile he put on 
a spurt that made the rest look as if 
they were standing still. 

Yet last year he couldn’t stand the 
pace at all—dropped out at the first 
half mile. He was run down then— 
weakened by a long series of colds. 

But what a different boy Hal is this 
yeat—right in the “pink”! He’s found 
an easy way to help protect his health 
—to dodge strength-sapping sick- 
nesses. And now he’s one of the best 
schoolboy “‘harriers’’ in the country. 


New training rule 


What’s his secret? Simple! Hal has 
made it a hard and fast training rule 
to wash his hands often—and partic- 
ularly before eating — with Lifebuoy 
Health Soap. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for ‘face, hands, bath. 


For he, too, has learned that Life- 
buoy removes germs. According to 
the Life Extension Institute 27 diseases 
may be spread by germs that hands 
pick up. 

If you want help to keep well—to 
keep in the best of shape for any sport 
— follow Hal's lead, stickto Lifebuoy. 


Aids skin health, too 


Lifebuoy is great for the bath, espe- 
cially after exercising. It removes all 
dirt, sweat and body odor in no time 
—makes you feel fresh and peppy. 
And it’s just bully for the skin—helps 
keep it free from blemishes—gives 
you that healthy, clean-cut look. 


Get into the“ Wash-up Game”’now. 
Mail the coupon below for a free 
Wash-up Chart and a‘‘get acquainted” 
cake of Lifebuoy. Keep your wash- 
up record. It will do a lot to keep 
you fit. 








cake of Lifebuoy—both Free. 


Name. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 2911, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy ““Wash-up”’ Chart and a Trial 








Address 











City State. 
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The Scout standing to the left is 
wearing a No. 564 Official Macki- 
naw, which sells as low as $7.50. The 
Scout kneeling is wearing an Official 
Lumberjack Shirt, described on the 
opposite page. 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms 
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(Our month of November, in the minds of most boys, usually associates 
itself with Thanksgiving, which to many is a day for eating turkey. 


To Scouts, however, November means more than that. True, on Thanks. 
giving Day they'll eat turkey, and lots of it, but they will also notice that 
a complete change has come over nature’s out-of-doors. 


Visions of the passing summer’s camp fires, of green rolling hills, tall 

forests, and cool, swift streams may haunt him, but the real Scout 

welcomes the change because it means he will learn many new 
things and progress so much further in outdoor activities. 


The equipment listed on these pages suggests Uniforms and 
other equipment which will help all Scouts and other out- 
door boys along the way. 


* Neckerchiefs 


The neckerchief is the most characteristic and distinctive 

art of the uniform of a Scout. The color of the neckerchief 
indicates the Troop, District or Council. Worn with necker- 
chief slide of contrasting color. Made of a splendid quatity 
soisette, size 28 x 32 inches, of excellent appearance, strong 
and durable. Available in 16 plain colors and 13 color com- 
binations. 


Plain Color Price, 50c 
Combination Price, 60c 


* Neckerchief Slides 


Neckerchief slides to be worn with neckerchiefs and to 
harmonize with color combination. 
Price, each, 10c 


In ordering neckerchiefs and slides please give colors. 


IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY 
YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 
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*The Official Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 
It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to a its fine appearance 
year after year. 
Low crown, wide brim, 
ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
able wind cord. Sizes 63% to 
734, inclusive. 
The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. There is no felt hat on the market of equal 
value. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 Price, $2.50 


* Cotton Stockings 


Practical and durable. Exceptionally good quality heavy 
cotton one virtually holeproof. Flat knit feet; rein- 
forced heels and toes. Medium heavy weight. 


No. 528 Price, 45c 


* Woolen Stockings 


Very attractive and durable. Heavy weight wool stockings, 
made to give the utmost comfort and service. Reinforced 
heels and toes. Made from soft wool olive drab yarns. 
Turned down below knee. 

Price, $1.00 


No. 530 
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An all-worsted crew-neck 
Sweater. Made of medium- 
weight woolen worsted. 
Slip-over style. Official 
Boy Scout embroidered silk 
emblem sewed on. Just the 








Where to Purchase Official Equipment 


The items listed on these two pages are all 
marked with one, two or three stars. These 
stars indicate the following: 

Items marked y& indicate that they are 
stocked by all Official Outfitters. 

% * indicate that item is handled by a few 
Outfitters only. 




















‘ie hikes pe i a —— %* & Kindicates that item is sold only through 
weather and ee essential rag nae | Scouts of America, either direct or: 
for camp or any other out- y mail. 
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No. 516 Price, $3.50 
*The Official Lumberjack Shirt 


These shirts are made of 
24-ounce all-wool plaid 
material with double- 
knitted, snug fitted elastic 
bottom in colors similar 
to the shirt itself. They 
are worn outside the 
breeches. Has two breast 
pockets with flaps to but- 
ton. Cuffs of plaid mate- 
rial to button. Converti- 
ble collar. Boys’ sizes 12 
to 18 years. Men's sizes 


36 to 44. 


No. 596. Grey, Blueand Green Price, $4.00 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Price, $4.00 


* Woolen Shirt 


Made of the same pattern as 
the Regulation Weight Boy 
Scout Shirt, but the material 
is of 914 oz. O.D. Shirting 
Flannel. This makes a very 
practical and useful uniform 
garment at this time of the 
year. All sizes. 


No. 649 
Price, $3.50 
Model of No. 649 and 
No. 647 Shirts 


* Regulation Weight Shirt 


Made of standard khaki material. Has loose fitting rolling 
collar with neckband. Two outside Stanley square patch 
breast pockets, with flap to button down. Has lettering ‘‘Boy 
Scouts of America’’ over right breast pocket. All sizes. 


No. 647 Price, $2.00 


* Merit Badge Sash 


Made of good quality khaki cloth. Worn over shoulder like Wigan site. nee BUSS. a pup 

" sbendolicr upon which Merit Badges are sewn. Second Class ras a eqvinsiite. ae. teajenie 
kioge : ; 

forced yea... Appa Trousers Trousers Scout outfit. All sizes same 


No.689 Narrow 
No.690 Wide 


Price, 75c 
Price, 75c 





Made of standard khaki material. Equipped with belt 
loops, two front, two hip and one watch pocket. Legs laced 
below knee. Modeled full. Companion garment to No. 647 


shirt. All sizes. 
No. 651 Price, $2.00 


Model of No. 651 and 651A Breeches 


*Woolen “Breeches 


A warm and serviceable uniform garment for this time of the 
year. Well designed and carefully cut to present trim, snappy 
appearance. Worn preferably with No. 647 Woolen Shirt. 
Made of 934 oz. O.D. khaki cloth. All sizes. 


No. 651A Price, $4.95 


kOfficial “Boy Scout “Belt 


Khaki belt; 114 inches wide, with gun-metal Scout buckle, 
with two belt hooks for carrying knife and rope. 


No. 529 Price, 45c 








Junior Assistant Scoutmasters 
May Wear the 
Official Leader’s Uniform 


In accordance with the new Uniform regulations all 
Junior Assistant Scoutmasters may now wear the regu- 
lation Official Uniform of commissioned Scout Lead- 
ers, except as to Insignia, which shall continue as pre- 
scribed at present. 

The Official Uniform for Leaders is available ‘‘Ready- 
Made”’ in 14 0z. Serge and 16 oz. Whipcord, at all 
Official Boy Seow Outfitters and the Supply Service of 
the Boy Scouts of America. It is now possible for all 
Scout Leaders to secure a trim, smartly tailored Official 
Uniform at a very reasonable cost, without any tailor- 
ing delay. Whether tall or short, stout or thin, there is 
a ‘Ready-Made’ Uniform to fit you. 


New Low Prices: 


Each garment may be purchased separately 
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tice that the Necker- 
chief is worn on the 
inside. 


CHANGE IN REGULATIONS 


The Coat may be worn only as an outer garment when necessary for 
warmth or when in the public rooms of hotels when required to do so 
by the management or when attending ceremonies or social functions 
at which the wearing of the coat is required by terms of the invitation, 
It is worn over the khaki shirt and neckerchief. 


* Regulation Weight Coat 


Made of standard khaki material. Has notched lapel, roll 
collar, Stanley breast pockets and lower bellows pockets. 
Embroidered ‘‘Boy Scouts of America’’ over right breast 
pocket. Official buttons. 


No. 645 Price, $2.50 


* Woolen Coat 


Cut, made and finished with exceeding care from wool Mel- 
ton cloth. Other specifications same as No. 645 Coat. 

To insure proper size in ordering by mail, send for special 
measurement blank before you send in your order. 


No. 645A Price, $6.50 


* Official Woolen Shorts 


Made of fine grade 20 oz. 
Melton cloth, guaranteed all 
wool. Have two front, two 
hip and one watch pocket. 
Worn with woolen Shirt No. 
649, woolen stockings No. 


as for breeches. 


No. 512 


4 not stocked by outfitter — do nor accept substitutes —_— 


order Lhy «meail from 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


2 PARK AVENUE OW. WASHINGTON ST. $83 MARKET ST. ‘NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 20 EAST 33RD. ST. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





You will always see 
a smile upon the face 
of the boy clothed in 
the Official Boy Scout 
Uniform. 


Scouts! Scouts! 


It is very easy to order your Uniform or any part of 
it, as well as your other Scout things by mail. We have 
a very simple order blank for your use. The instruc- 
tions on it are so clear that your younger brother could 
fill it out correctly. Why not try ordering your things by 
mail? It saves time and costs no more. Send for some 
order blanks. 


Official “Boy Scout “Bugles 


An instrument that is smarter and trimmer than the average 
bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest 
of materials are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, 
powerful and mellow. Each one is tested before shipment to 
insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, 
tuning slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. 


No. 1277 “Conn” Make Price, $5.00 
No. 1538  ‘“Rexcraft’’ Make Price, $4.00 


aa ad +d 
“Scouts—use Boy Scout Christmas Cards 


to remember your friends this Christmas. 
2 for 5c with individual, lined envelope.” 
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Where to Purchase Official Equipment 


The items listed on these two pages are all 
marked with one, two or three stars. These 
stars indicate the following: 

Items marked y%& indicate that they are 
stocked by all Official Outfitters. 

%& xindicate that item is handled by a few 
Outfitters only. 
%*& kindicate that item is sold only through 
the Boy Scouts of America, either direct or 
by mail. 

















*k Official Note Paper 


Just the thing Scouts 
will want to take 
to write to the friends 
and companions of 
camp. 24 white en- 
velopes and 24 white 
sheets with an attrac- 
tively colored design 
in full colors on top 
of each sheet. Comes 
in a box. 


Price, 75c 


* Waterproof «Match “Box 


Waterproof, yet easily opened. Made of seamless brass about 
the size of a two-inch shell, holds enough matches to last 
several days. May save your life, as it has many others. 


No. 1437 Price, 50c 
Official First —Aid “Belt Kit 


An outfit that has been adopted after years of experimenting 
with the many and various items of First Aid and finally 
selected by a Board of Experts with the approval of the 
American Red Cross. It is a Fie that will be welcomed by the 
entire field because it is so compact and still contains all the 
essential ingredients of a First Aid pouch. Every Scout and 
Scout Official should have one before starting to camp or on 
a hike. 


No. 1548 





Price, 75c 
Scout Guard ‘Rope 

Useful on parade duty, at 

rallies and exhibitions. Val- 

uable for rescue work. Length ‘ 

15 ft., equip with snap 

fastener and ring for joining 

to other ropes. Lifting strength, 150 lbs. 

No. 1276 Price, each, 50c 














BOYS’ LIFE 
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Official “Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made of one 
iece solid steel, hand-forged, coated with rust-resisting 
nish, has head for drawing nails. Complete with Jeather 

sheath. 


No. 1510 
No. 1507 


“‘Plumb”’ Brand 
““Collins’’ Brand 


Price, $1.50 
Price, $1.50 











** Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket 
and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood is 
especially recommended by experts for quick results. Package 
of tinder furnished. 


No. 1532 Price, $1.00 


No. 1144 


‘Beadwork Outfit 


An excellent set for those Scouts who are interested in mak- 
ing beaded watch fobs, hat bands or Indian head-dresses and 
similar items. 

Outfit consists of one package of 10,000 real Indian beads 
of many colors together with a spool of waxed silk, three 
special unbreakable needles, instruction sheets and a bead- 
work loom. 


No. 1144 Price, complete, $1.25 


*k Official “Boy Scout Lariat 


A great favorite withthe Jamboree Scouts in England. The 
Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord— 
which is absolutely the strongest and best on the market 
today. This rope is recognized by the red spots in the cord. 
The fall is a good time to practice using it. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.25 
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ak Kites 


Thousands of boys throughout the 
country are having great fun making 
and flying kites. Instructions for the 
making of various type kites, methods 
of flying and suggestions for competi- 
tive events among groups of boys. 


No. 3146 Each, 30c 











xa. Model Airplanes 


A text and plan book of gliders and 
model planes compiled by one of the 
leading experts of the country, giv- 
ing authentic information and in- 
structions for the designing and 
building of gliders. Models of such 
planes as the “‘Spirit of St. Louis’’ 
and the ‘‘America’’ given in detail 
with accurate measurements for du- 
plicating. 52 pages. 


No. 3127 





Each, 40c 
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SUPPLY SERVICE 


The Supply Service of the Boy Scouts of America is 
organized primarily to serve Scouts and Scout Leaders 
throughout the United States. Our whole purpose is 
to serve you, not only by making available items of 
equipment for your use in Scouting activities, but we 
stand ready to advise you in the selection of equip- 
ment we do not carry in stock and to save you money 
through the purchasing power of our national organi- 
zation. Let us help you. Tell us about any new equip- 
ment which you think practicable and serviceable to 
other Scouts and Scouters. We will be glad to experi- 
ment with it and reward you accordingly. 




















How to Do Things! 


These pamphlets are for every boy who desires to do those 
things that the Pioneers did years ago. Dozens of out-of- 
door-men have given us the ‘‘how”’ and we pass it on to you, 
through these pamphlets. 


*kk Totem Poles 


A 50-page pamphlet telling how 
to select the wood, how to carve it, 
giving suggested designs, how to 
color it. This is a splendid Troop 
project and can be closely identified 
with the life and history of the 
Troop. The instructions are so clear 
that the Scouts will have no trouble 
in making large or small totems for 
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| * Handbook for Boys 


The Official Boy Scout Manual. 
Things to do and things to make; our 
country’s history and the history of 
Scouting. 650 pages; pictures or dia- 
grams on almost every page. Informa- 
tion about Birds, Animals, Trees and 
Stars; Indian Sign Language; First 
Aid; Signaling, Tracking, Weather 
Data, Songs. The cover is of imitation 
leather, embossed in colors. 


No. 3100 50c per copy 





* Handbook for ‘Patrol 
Leaders 


A book of information and inspira 
tion which ought to be alongside the 
“Handbook for Boys.”’ 

It not only deals with all phases o! 
a Patrol Leader's problems; it als: 
instructs the individual in Hiking 
Camping, Test Passing, Handicrafi 
and many other things. 

Profusely illustrated. Four hundre.’ 
and eight pages. 


No. 3638 60c per copy 


i 
HANDBGOK FOR 
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neg exhibition or for their camp or 
wWOOd $ 
se Troop meeting room. Manual 
xkk Pets No. 3196 Each, 20c Describes a program for courageous, The 
‘t. brave, manly young men who wish to eee Eo 
ie Every boy loves animals ey oe learn of es eases of the water and § a preiree 
tically every boy has a pet. Here is kk 7 , seas by doing things on the water and Si——_eneie 
information on the care and noting ‘Projectsin Leather seas. Contains the story of man's ff 
of many usual and unusual pets an A compilation of the best in conquest on the seas. Conquest by 
how to raise them for pleasure and Leathercraft giving actual patterns courage, endurance and fate. It is the 
profit. and measurements of such articles story of brave men, pioneers, the 
as braided leather belts, whistles, most courageous of their race. An 
No. 3140 Each, 40c lanyards, watch fobs, axe and knife authoritative book on seamanship. ‘ek a 
sheaths, camera cases, watch and No. 3229 60 | Sef SATS AEA 
compass pouches, arm and finger oO. C PCE COPY (umemmantmatememets 
uards, moccasins, bill folds, and 
ok covers. Decorative designs . 
kek H Spi and tools described in detail includ- xk Merit ‘Badge Library 
ow to pin ing methods of tooling. 70 pages. Ann unsurpassed library on Scout activities and Sraangee oo 
0 pared by experts. Instruction in Merit Badge subjects, advice 
i e Rope No. 3537 Each, 40c and bibliography in each pamphlet. 
n men" For sheer fun, skill, and good exer- Every Scout and every boy, too, 
_— cise, rope spinning is hard to beat. should have a Merit Badge 
eail Directions for plain and fancy spins, Library and keep adding 
“m : and various trick knots explained to it as a new subject 
oo with a simplicity which makes it W é Pa the is published. You 
| bead- : : : 
seem that with the book in one F will never 
hand and a piece of good rope in the thh?e CO regret 
1.25 other, any average boy could soon Shipping barge . it. 
become an expert. Actual photo- : 
graphs of practically every stunt he Boy Scouts of America offer a 
escribed. most complete service. We pay the 
No. 3119 Each, 30c postage and freight on all orders. The 
Savings are yours. 
That makes it very easy to order by 
; mail. You simply state the number, the 
xk Indian quantity wanted, the name of the 
Handicraft article and, when necessary, state size A group of the Merit 
: ff and color. Figure up the total cost of the Badse oA mat 
1 The are ad | Poe sop ame lige articles you order and that is all. Don’t Pri Babe 
d. a c ndian costu ’ aad rice, per pamphle 
an soul WS 1 ell oo preted. man add anything for shipping charge. We » per pamp “ 
narket in pageants and Indian ceremonies pay it. ‘ ; 20c eac 
cord. at camp fire. Includes also chapter Your order will be delivered to the 
on beadwork, weapons and musical Post Office or railroad company within A full list of the pamphlets contained in the Service Library or in 
1.25 ee twenty-four hours after we receive it. the Merit Badge rs = availed foes of charge on cs ie 
Each. 40 mail a plain card asking fort ¢ information you want, and it wall be 
No. 3108 acn, c sent to you by return mail. 
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American Flyer 
TRAIN BOOK 


Plan now to enjoy many years of 
fun and instructive play. Catalog 
shows the big new electric trains 
that outpu/l all others, longest and 
heaviest freight cars made. New 
trains as low as $5.50. Fun mak- 
ing Automatic Signals, Stations, 
Bridges, Tunnels, etc. 


This fascinating book shows why 
American Flyers are the choice 
of over eight million boy owners 
and why American Flyers are 
years ahead of all others. Get the 
catalog and compare! . 


More for Your Money 


{n speed, size, realism, detail, and 
in total number of pieces included, 
you get more when you buy an 
American Flyer. Remember, Dads 
enjoy American Flyer railroad- 
ing, too. Get the catalog, show 
Dad the train you want. 


American Flyer 


pore Flyer Mfg. Co., 2215 S. Halsted st, | 
| Chicago. Send Free Train Book. 





Tu ‘KED away in the hills of Germany, 

surrounded by famous basaltic ridges, 
lies the little town of Gersfield in the beauti- 
ful Rhoen valley. Its old houses are decked 
with flowers and every window-sill has a 
box of gay colors which make a picture 
at every turn of rare beauty and charm. 
The streets are crooked and narrow, without 
the slightest regularity and the people have 
shut themselves out from the world, existing 
at least fifty years behind the present times. 
They wear the quaint costumes peculiar to 
this part of Germany; jagers (hunters) are 
decked out with green felt hats with a feather 
cockade in the back, blue or green short coat 
with big horn buttons and shorts made of 
embroidered buckskin with a pocket for a stag- 
horn-handled hunting knife worn on the right 
side. They wear stockings that cover only the 
calves of their legs, leaving the knee and the 
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America represented by J. K. (Jack) O’ Meara 
and myself. The young German boys here 
represent all parts of Germany, each large 
city has a club the members of which have 
in many cases built their own machine for 
their best pilot to fly to win some of the 
prize money, which amounts to 22,000 marks, 
about five thousand dollars. The largest 
prize goes to the pilot making the greatest 
distance, for that combines skill in every 
phase of soaring flight. Other prizes are 
given for the highest altitude reached and the 
longest duration of flight. The world records 
are now fourteen hours and forty-nine 
minutes duration, two hundred and twenty 
kilometers distance and nine thousand feet 
altitude. Jack O'Meara holds the official 
American duration record of six hours and 
forty-eight minutes made at the Elmira meet 
last year. He soared for five hours and forty- 
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ankles bare, heavy hob-nailed shoes; an extra 
long Dachshund, looking like an animated 
sausage with four legs and lop ears on the end 
of a short string completes the picture. 

In such surroundings, high up on the 
mountainside, is the “‘ Wasserkuppe” where 
the latest development of man’s scientific 
achievement is revealed in all its marvelous 
phases—soaring flight, such as the eagle and 
the mighty condor of the Andes, kings of the 
empire of the air, use in their lofty domain 
among the highest mountain peaks. Here 
is the promise of future miracles more won- 
derful than any this machine age has yet 
produced; for individual human achievement 
and man’s personal skill is far beyond mere 
mechanical results and gives us hope that the 
mind of man will not cease to be supreme. 
Here at the Wasserkuppe, so named from 
the fact that it is covered with clouds a 
great part of the time, is the world-famous 
center for the study of soaring or bird flight 
and the home of flying machines without 
motor. This year nearly sixty high-per- 
formance soaring planes were on the ground 
of the Rhoen-Rossitten Society with their 
attendant crews, waiting to soar upon favor- 
able wind currents. Here we met and talked 
with the leaders of this most recent addition 
to the world’s flying activities: Professor 
Georgii, president of the International Com- 
mission for the Study of Motorless Flight; 
Mr. Gordon England, chairman of the British 
Gliding Association; M. Georges Abrial, 
representative of the French Soaring Society, 
and many others from all countries including 
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Groenhoff wheeling his glider at Wasserkuppe 


five minutes here at Grunau in the Riesenge- 
birge, Germany, where I am now writing this 
story and where we hope to make still longer 
record flights. 

At the Wasserkuppe we witnessed the most 
marvelous demonstration of the ability of 
these famous soaring pilots to rise directly 
up from the summit of the mountain, ascend 
into the clouds, ride them for hours at a time 
and then descend over one hundred’ and 
fifty miles away. These human birds fly 
in what seems to be dead calm air—to one on 
the ground—but after they reach a certain 
height, overheated areas of the country, 
they find thermal currents or rising chimneys 
of heated air strong enough to support their 
broad wings. One afternoon we saw as many 
as twenty-two machines wheeling and turning 
in graceful curves overhead. Another after- 
noon twenty frail craft were shot off into the 
storm wind before ominous black thunder 
clouds amid the crash of thunder and flashes 
of lightning. 

The pilots anxiously pray for what they 
call a line storm, one which has a long front 
and moves rapidly across the country, for it 
may take them for a record distance. They 
fly along this front of rising warm air racing 
along before the rain that comes later with 
colder down currents. Only few pilots can 
soar in the “thermic” or heat currents for 
great distances, and they must have the very 
finest instruments that can be devised to 
indicate, even more accurately than human 
senses can detect, the slightest variation in 
altitude, and also show the rate of rising or 





will go to all tying contestants. 


The subject this month is: 








THE LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for 
the best letter or a drawing on a subject to be announced each month. 
No letter can be considered that is longer than 250 words. 


Drawings must reach the office of Maj. Augustus Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City, on or before the fifteenth of the month of issue. 


The best drawing of a sail or soaring plane 
Drawings must be received on or before November 15, 1931. 


In case of a tie the prize award 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Sometimes 
WE are 
surprised 


UT we try not to showic... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and ‘“‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner... and his wife was 


really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
ptise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 


guest wants. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY’S on/y United ....The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. The Benjamin Franklia 
SEATTLE, WASH The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS. The Bancroft 
ee Ey a The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J.....++ The Alexander Hamilton 
ee ee The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. ......-22005+ The Penn-Harris 
ALBANY, N. The Ten Eyck 
CRRA HM. o0c02ecceeeneus The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, MY. 3: vcs TkietT ees The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y... 2020000000: The Niagara 
The Lawrence 

The Portage 

FLINT, MICH. ......... The Durant 
KANSAS CITY, MO. .... The President 
TUCSON, ARIZ El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ......---: The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ......-.++--- The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ........-.-+++ The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. .....----+++> The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ..........- The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 


—— 1 


November 
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roR ALL BOYS 


sinking to enable the pilot quickly to take 
note of his position over the ground and 
return to the same spot as soon as Possible, 
or, like the most expert, with their highly 
developed sense of “feel,” turn before getting 
out of the lift and continue to spiral up as 
far as the cumulus cloud forming at the top 
of this chimney that will soon become cooled 
and give up its moisture. Only the finest 
siilplanes are suited to this type of soaring; 
they are the result of advanced study of 
jerodynamic laws and are construeted by the 
most skilful engineers using only material of 
the very highest grade, thoroughly tested for 
sirength and quality. 

When the cloud breaks up or disappears it 
is necessary for the pilot to jump to another. 
He may lose altitude until another thermic 
current is found, then the same process is 
ontinued of spiraling around and wheeling 
ys the birds do until he is back under the 
second cloud. This is what the boys call 
“cloud hopping.” Jack O'Meara tells me 
that these currents take you up as fast as the 
elevators in some of the high buildings in 
New York; he has been flying one of the 
high-performance ships used by the pilots 
here. He says, if the new forming cloud 
has a big rolling front or head, you should fly 
near the front for the best lifting air, but if it 
isalready formed, dark and black underneath, 
ou must fly toward the tail of it and to 
windward, always realizing that the column 
of rising air at the top of which the cloud is 
formed slants at an angle to the ground, de- 
pending upon the strength of the wind. Mar- 
tens, the first man to soar for an hour at the 
Wasserkuppe, standing by one of the machines 
and watching Kronfeld rise on the thermic 
currents, said “‘ By our best efforts we could 
only find the up-currents near the mountain, 
but if we had known of these thermics we 
could have done the same, for they have 
always existed, but we have only just now 
discovered their existence.” 

The men who have done the most in this 
new mode of flight not only have courage and 
perseverance but have trained their minds to 
the highest capacity, and to hear them tell 
of their fascinating experiences thrills the 
imagination and spurs us to still greater 
achievements. Outstanding among them 
is Kronfeld who was the first to take off in 
front of a thunder storm from the Wasser- 
kuppe and to use instruments to find the 
thermic lifts. His soaring plane, the “‘ Wein,” 
is one of the best ever made; in it he recently 
flew over the English channel and return, 
winning the Daily Mail prize of five thousand 
dollars. Another famous pilot—his ship is 
the Musterle—is Wolf Hirth, well known 
for his flight last year to Iceland where the 
Danish Government refused to permit him 
lo fly farther in his attempt to reach America 
in his Klemm, small-powered plane. He 
flew at Elmira during the contests held in 
1930 and made a soaring flight over New 
York City; he made one of his most scientific 
flights on a warm still day in the contests 
here by covering a distance of one hundred 
and ninety-two kilometers using thermic cur- 
rents alone and crossing the Rhine and 
Mosel landing near Coblenz. Grenhoff with 
his Fafnir, one of the best planes for strong 
winds, made the longest flight of two hundred 
and twenty kilometers winning first prize 
and exceeding the record flight that he made 
from Vienna to Kaada in Czechoslovakia a 
few months ago. Jack O'Meara made a fine 
flight during the contest, representing the 
Aero Digest and Sportsman Pilot of America 
in his high performance soaring plane, the first 
American pilot to fly at the Wasserkuppe in 
the contests. 

We came to Grunau after the week of the 
races at the Wasserkuppe and waited for a 
good wind to fly. The morning it came we 


jumped out of bed, hurried downstairs for 
frustuck (breakfast) of pfankuchen (delicious 
German pancakes) and coffee. We tried our 
best to explain that we wanted ‘a thermos 
bottle but the best we could get was a beer 
bottle for drinking water, chocolate and 
chewing-gum. Jack got his barograph 
ready, got the ship out of the hangar on the 
top of the mountain, had a double spring 
cord with eight men on each side to insure a 
good send-off to get over the first valley 
before reaching the mountain side where the 
most favorable wind was to be found. The 
five men on the tail held on to each other and 
to the machine while the command was 
given: aus ziehen! (walk out); laufen! (run); 
and las los! (let go)—away he went—shot 
like an arrow from a bow—a few moments 
of anxiety while he glided to the base of the 
mountain across the valley and skimmed the 
trees for a moment or two out of sight—then 
he reappeared close to the ground, sailing 
down the side of the mountain sidewise, gain- 
ing altitude in the strong up-currents flowing 
over the crest of the range. 

At the far end he makes a graceful turn 
out away from the trees and gets a strong lift; 
soon he can be seen flying above the summit 
of the hills. Clouds show by their billowy 
cumulus formation that there are some 
thermal currents rising from the earth’s 
surface, as the warm sun begins to have an 
effect upon the cultivated fields in the valley 
far below. Jack has struck some of these 
now and begins circling around where he can 
feel their effect the strongest, one thousand— 
two thousand, and even three thousand feet 
high above the starting point now trying to 
get up under a big cloud and hang on to it to 
take a cross-crountry flight if the chances are 
good to make a long distance. Two English 
students come up while we are watching 
Jack monotonously soaring back and forth, 
now making an excursion in search of better 
conditions to another part of the sky, only 
to return to the sentry path he was covering 
so regularly, wheeling like a big bird hour 
after hour. The school-machines are brought 
out to the soaring ground and several starts 
made but the students are not able to stay up 
very long and as the wind dies down they give 
it up and decide to go off on an excursion to 
the “‘Schnee-Koppe” the highest mountain 
in Germany on the border of Czechoslovakia 
about fifteen kilometers away. Soon the 
wind changes its direction and blows parallel 
to the mountainside and Jack has to rely on 
the cloud lift alone for support. After a little 
while even the clouds disperse and there is 
nothing else to be done but come down after 
flying since early in the morning. 

About one hundred thousand boys and 
young men interested in gliding are mem- 
bers of German clubs and societies, and you 
see many wearing the blue button with one, 
two, or three gulls, indicating the class of 
pilot to which he belongs. France has eighty 
clubs and more than one hundred and fifty 
machines and is rapidly realizing the impor- 
tance of developing motorless flight. England 
has one hundred clubs and has issued one 
hundred and thirty-four licences of all kinds. 
Lord Wakefield has offered a handsome 
trophy for competition and a prize of five 
thousand dollars is offered for the first motor- 
less flight in a glider of all British construc- 
tion, across the English channel in either direc- 
tion. America has also started a great popular 
movement to keep up with the study of soaring 
and to bring the sport to American boys. 


Winner of August contest for Landing Field: 
William Schopf, Jr., Stirling, New Jersey. 

Winner for September contest: David E. 
Jack, Yonkers, New York. Highly recom- 
mended: Richard F. Curran, Brooklyn, New 
York; Merrill Goodall, Oakland, California. 


The Old Fighting Spirit 


(Continued frem page 15) 


“A bad wrench,” answered the Trainer. 
“He'll probably have to keep off that leg 
for a week,” 

“His kicking leg, too!” observed Harry. 

“And the Rapid City game coming up!” 
added Cheese. with a significant glance at 
Big Tom, who stood close by, kicking aim- 
lessly at the sod. “A sweet time for this to 
happen!” 

“Don’t blame Tom,” begged Bat Nixon, 
as he was placed on the stretcher. “‘He did 
what he thought was right. We've all got to 
take our bumps. I’m not complaining.” 

Team-mates looked their surprise. Big 
Tom's bitterest rival taking such an attitude! 


1931 


Memories harked back to the scrimmage that 
Big Tom had knocked Bat down with a blow 
to the jaw when exasperated over a deed of 
Bat’s .. . and now history was repeating 
itself. This Bat Nixon was proving an 
enigma of enigmas! It was hard to imagine 
a fellow who would take such dirt without 
showing resentment. Big Tom had openly 
declared that he was out to “get”’ Bat and, 
now that he had succeeded, it was difficult 
to believe the act accidental. 

“Bat may not be sore!” ranted quarter- 
back Cheese Limberg, as he watched his back- 
field comrade being borne to the clubhouse. 
**But this sure makes me hot! Coach ought 
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For 120 coupons 


VERY BOY should have this wonderful 
book. What marvelous things you'll 
know—what thrilling things you can do, 


when you have an official Boy Scouts’ 


Handbook of your own! You'll know the 
names of the trees, the birds, the stars, and 
flowers. Woodcraft, handicraft, camping, 


first aid, scouting, signalling, tracking wild 


animals, electricity, radio—there are more 
than 600 pages and hundreds of interest- 
ing illustrations in this wonderful book. 
And for 120 coupons it’s yours without 
spending a penny. 


Easy to Get Coupons 


Here’s the best way: Start right at home. 
Ask your mother to give you the coupons 


from the packages she probably has right 


now in the kitchen. Then ask her to al- 
ways order Octagon or Kirkman soap 


products and Borden Premium Brand 
Milks. They’re all wonderful value and 


thousands of women think there is noth- 


ing quite so good. 


Then ask the grocers near you to help. 


They will tell you who buys these three 
famous brands. Urge these folks to save 


their coupons for you. Collect the coupons 


every. week. Soon you'll have a boxful ... 
and then! ... whatever Scout equipment 
you want... is yours! 


Send for Free Scout Catalog 


Fill in and mail the coupon below. We will 


send you free our new big catalog including 
official Scout equipment so that you can 
pick out many other dandy premiums. 


A great Christmas Gift 
for yourself or a friend! 


A Year’s Subscription to Boy’s Life 
for only 250 Coupons! 


Think of having it mailed to you regularly 
every single month—the official magazine 
of the Boy Scouts! 


PREMIUM DEPT. 
17 Sussex Street Jersey City, N. J. 


When answering acvertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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COMBINATION 
OFFER! 


By special arrange- 
ment, Octagon, Bor- 
den and Kirkman 
coupons now can be 
added together 
toward any Scout sup- 
plies you want. 
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OCTAGON SOAP PRODUCTS 


Octagon Soap 

Octagon Soap Powder 
Octagon Scouring Cleanser 
Octagon Floating Soap 
Octagon Soap Chips 
Octagon Toilet Soap 


BORDEN’S PREMIUM BRANDS 


“Magnolia” Condensed Milk 
“Star” Condensed Milk 
“Darling”? Condensed Milk 
“Standard” Condensed Milk 
“Peninsular” Condensed Milk 
“Challenge” Condensed Milk 
“Leader” Condensed Milk 
“Red Star” Condensed Milk 
“Pearl” Evaporated Milk 


KIRKMAN SOAP FRODUCTS 


Kirkman’s Borax Soap 
Kirkman’s Soap Powder 
Kirkman’s Cleanser 
Kirkman’s Soap Chips 
Kirkman’s Floating Soap 
Kirkman’s Softner 




















Bill Dare, Mgr. Boys’ Div’n., Dept. M-1275 
17 Sussex St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Send me your FREE Catalog of 
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Trombonist 


Wins Early 


Success i. 


Boys’ Band 


NN but 14 years 
¥ old Carroll Martin 
decided that it would be 
great fun to play ina 
band. He started on a 
slide trombone and pro- 
gressed so rapidly that 
within a month he was 
called on to play a solo at 
a public concert. Then he 
joined the West Virginia 
Cadet Band and folks be- 
gan to talk about his 
promising future. At 20 
he was playing first trom- 
bone withInnes Band and 
the St. Paul Symphony 
orchestra, 

Today he is recognized as 
one of the world’s greatest 
trombone artists and teach- 
ers. His fame as a composer 
is unique among trombonists 
and his music is featured by 
the finest orchestras. 

When Carroll Martin obey- 
ed that boyhood impulse to 
“join a band’’ he laid the 
foundation for a life time of 
success. Thousands of boys 
will profit from his experi- 
ence, 

Martin says: ‘‘Use only the 
best instrument and secure 
the best possible instruction. 
I have played a Conn Trom- 
bone for 27 years. Conn in- 
struments always have 
the best and still are.”” 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
With all their exclusive fea- 
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state whether you are a be- 
— or an experienced 
er, 

me ose 

Trombone illustrated here is 

he N Artist- 

1 » With tapered 

taning slide and a truly marvel- 

ous tone. See it at your dealer’s 

‘or literature. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
1107 Conn Bidg. Elkhart, Ind, 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


to rule Big Tom off the field for this! If he 
doesn’t—well, Big Tom’s in for the roughing 
of his life!” 


LAY was resumed with the ball virtually 

on the Seconds’ goal line and Harry 
Fitch took it over on a drive through left 
tackle. Cheese missed the point after touch- 
down. The Varsity kicked off to the Seconds 
and it at once became apparent that the 
injury to Bat Nixon had put a damper upon 
his fellow team-mates. They resisted the 
attack of the Seconds half-heartedly, show- 
ing interest only when Big Tom was called 
upon to carry the ball when he was assailed 
by a swarm of tacklers and thrown heavily to 
earth, time and again. But the big fellow, 
despite the vigorous attention centered upon 
him, fought the ball ahead by scant one, two 
and three yard gains until he finally took it 
over for a touchdown and a tie score which 
greatly elated his scrub eleven. 

**Now, Tom!” called Pink Stewart. “All 
you got to do is toe that ball over the upright 
to win this little scrimmage. Time’s almost 
up and it'll be a great victory for ...er... 
Rapid City!” 

Pink glanced tauntingly at Cheese Lim- 
berg, rival quarter-back, as he made this 
cutting remark, since Cheese had suggested 
the Seconds emulate the big town team. 

“Block that kick, gang!”” Cheese appealed. 
“*Don’t let that big stiff trim us!” 

But Big Tom, scowling deeply and mut- 
tering to himself, booted a perfect goal for 
extra point to give the Seconds a seven to six 
lead—a score which remained unchanged at 
the end of playing time—and gave the lowly 
scrubs a much enjoyed triumph. There was 
general regret, of course, that Bat Nixon had 
been hurt, but a win over the Varsity was 
enough of a rarity to call for rejoicing, any- 
way. 

“Say what they want against Big Tom,” 
defended Pink, in the clubhouse following 
the scrimmage. “But if it wasn’t for his 
temper or disposition, that baby would have 
been on the Varsity from the start. When he 
gets his old fighting spirit up, there’s just no 
stopping him regardless of opposition!” 
“Fighting spirit?” echoed Ring Waller, 
scrub tackle. “*Fighting spirit would be all 
right but he’s usually fighting someone on the 
other side instead of fighting for Hackett!” 
Inquiries as to the extent of Bat Nixon’s 
knee injury brought the information from 
Trainer Eddie that Bat was out for the next 
game and possibly the season. 

“Isn't that cheerful?” mourned left half 
Harry Fitch. “Our best ground gainer. . . 
and the big games just coming up! If he’s 
not able to go in against Rapid City—well, 
our offense without Bat is all shot!” 

Gloom prevailed in the Hackett camp—a 
gloom which turned into indignation upon 
an astounding announcement the following 
evening which was forthcoming from Coach 
Harvey. 

“T’'m moving Big Tom up to the first 
team,” he said, as Varsity members gasped, 
unbelievingly. “He'll work out in Bat’s 
position at full.” 

Big Tom, himself, blinked his surprise, 
though he warmed at once to the appoint- 
ment. 

**It’s about time!” he was heard to exclaim 
in a low voice to members of the scrub eleven 
who regarded him enviously. 

“Boy, is Big Tom cocky?” observed 
Cheese Limberg, as the Seconds’ full-back 
approached the Varsity squad. “‘He knows 
we re not stuck on his playing with us and 
he’s going to make us like it. Believe me, 
gang, Coach has made some mistake shoving 
Big Tom up at Bat’s expense.” 

**Who else was there to put in?” asked 
Squint Nelson, right tackle. ‘“‘Chances are 
Coach didn’t want to do it—but it was forced 
on him. We haven’t got full-backs to burn.” 
“No, but almost anyone would have been 
better under the circumstances,” argued 
Cheese. “‘Can you imagine us giving Big 
Tom support after what he did to Bat? 
Fat chance! He’ll just demoralize our team 
work and leave us worse off than ever. If I 
was Coach I wouldn’t have played Big Tom 
if he was the best high school star in 
America!” 

“Me, either!” sided in right end Jed 
Shaw. “Coach is even going against what he 
said in public that time—about the kind of 
fellows he demanded on his teams. Big Tom 
can’t keep his head. He'll blow up all over 
the place—you see!” 

“*He’ll be in for the acid test, at any rate,” 
conceded Squint Nelson. “I’m not for- 





getting the temper I had once . . . and I 
kind of sympathize with Big Tom. A temper 
makes a guy do things he wouldn’t think of 


doing otherwise . . . but after he’s done | 
em he has to pretend he meant to doit... . 
Poor Tom’s in a tough spot whether he knows 
it or not!” 

“As far as we're concerned, he’s on the 
spot!” punned Cheese. “And he’s going 
to get his the first false move he makes!” 


THAT night in the locker room after prac- 
tice, Big Tom found the opportunity for a 
few words with Trainer Eddie. 

“Say, Eddie,” he addressed. “‘ Remember 
some weeks ago when you handed me al] that 
advice?” 

The trainer nodded, soberly. “I do!” 

“When you tipped me off to kotow to the 
boys and I'd be having them taking off their 
hats to me?” 

“I don’t remember my saying anything 
about kotowing,” corrected Trainer Eddie. | 
“TI simply told you to cut out the crabbing 
and play football . . .!” 
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The new member of the Varsity shook his 
head, grinning. 

“Crabbing? I was only sticking up for | 
my rights! And if I hadn’t put up the fight | 
I did, I wouldn’t be where I am now! Oh, 
I know the guys don’t like me but I’ve gotten | 
so I can stand that. But I told you I was 
going to make ’em take their hats off whether 
they wanted to or not . . . and you watch 
me when I get into action! I’m going to be 
such a sensation that Coach Harvey’ll be 
embarrassed trying to explain to everyone 
why he’s kept me off the Varsity so long!” 

**You’ve developed quite a love for your- 
self, haven’t you?” said Trainer Eddie, 
cuttingly. ‘Your temper was bad enough. 
I even hoped this injury to-Bat would wake 
you up . . . since you were responsible!” 

“You think so, too?” rejoined Big Tom, 
bitterly. “Allright, then! I jumped him on 
purpose .. . I put him out of commission 
just to give me this chance!” 

“‘That’s what the fellows are saying,”’ said 
the trainer. 

“Sure! So I might as well say it. They’re 
bound to make me out black, so why should 
I try to look white?” 

“Unfortunately, Tom, when a fellow gets a 
name for something, he runs the risk of 
having that name added to, at the slightest 
provocation.” 

“And Bat Nixon tried his darndest to 
make me look bad!” accused Big Tom, feel- 
ingly. ‘‘He beat me out in the first place by 
working on my temper. Only a coward would 
play a man’s weakness! But he knew he 
could take advantage of me and should I be 
sorry—now that the shoe’s on the other 
foot?” 

**Knowing you as I do, I wouldn’t expect 
you to be sorry,” replied Trainer Eddie. 
“I'd expect you to gloat over Bat’s misfor- 
tune just as you are doing! I'd expect you to 
keep on being pig-headed, rubbing everyone’s 
fur the wrong way . . . and I'd expect you 
to be blaming everyone but yourself for one 
of the rottenest dispositions of any fellow I 
ever met!” 

Having delivered himself of this outburst, 
the hunchbacked trainer who had served 
Hackett High athletic teams for eighteen 
long years, stalked from the room, slamming 
the door. 

Big Tom stared after Trainer Eddie, 
frowning deeply. He was the last player to 
leave the clubhouse, his Varsity team-mates 
having hurried through their showers and 
dressing, paying little or no heed to him. 
He was virtually an outcast now that he had 
achieved his aim—a berth on the first team. 
But he had gotten there because he had been 
too good to be refused longer. He had forced 
recognition. Trainer Eddie and the squad 
might not like him. He'd had to play a lone 
hand all season—a wolf against the pack. 
But his rival had gone down finally—gotten 
what was coming to him. 

“I didn’t intend to hurt Bat,” Big Tom 
said to himself. ‘“‘That’s on the level, 
whether anyone ever believes it or not. I 
only meant to stop him. But if they want to 
hang that on me too, well—let them go 
ahead! Bat called me a quitter once... 
but I’m going to stick this out to the finish 
and make the guys swallow anything they’ve 
ever said about me!” 


Bc TOM’S performance against Silver- 

ton Academy, which was the game before 
the season’s big clash with Rapid City, was 
nothing to shout about, despite his predictions 
to Trainer Eddie, and the reason was largely 
that quarter-back Cheese Limberg gave him 
little opportunity. He worked half-backs 
Harry Fitch and Carl Burton as much as pos- 
sible and also carried the ball himself. Big 


There is only one DAN 
BEARD. The National Scout 
Commissioner and great out- 
doorsman is Chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


in a primitive forest on a 
beautiful Pennsylvania moun- 
tain lake. 


“CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD; 
IT’S CALLING YOU” 


The trees are whispering it; 
The brooks are babbling it; 
The lake is laughing it; 
The stars are twinkling it; 
The winds are shouting it; 


The flapjacks are flapping ii. 


Our boys are taught to do 
the very things they WANT 
TO DO; Overnight hiking; 
Horsemanship; Canoeing, 
Swimming, Trailing, Archery; 
Aviation; Nature lore; Camp 
lore; Indian lore; Handicrait. 
Ask Dad to sign you up in the 
only camp of its kind in the 
world. 


Not a Scout Camp, but, fcr 
those who are Scouts, an in- 
tensive Scouting course under 
competent Scout leaders. Merit 
badges awarded by local court 
of honor. 





DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL : 
Suffern, N. Y. 
Please send full information about your Cutdo ' 
School and Camp to 
(Parent’s Signature) 














Tom showed flashes of temper throughout the 
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contest as it became more and more apparent 
to him that he was being neglected. 

“Why don’t you call on me?” he demanded 
hotly of Cheese, in the third quarter of the 

me with Hackett leading Silverton by 
the score of 20 to 7. 

“We're saving you for the Rapid City 

me!” was Cheese’s reply. “‘There’s some 

Rapid City scouts covering this battle. We 
don’t want them to see how good you really 
wel? 
"Big Tom eyed Cheese sharply in an effort 
to determine whether he was in earnest or 
whether this was simply sarcasm. Bat 
Nixon was seated on the bench, crutches at his 
side, watching the contest, and Big Tom 
imagined that Bat was enjoying a laugh at 
his expense. 

“Jt’s a frame-up!” he decided. “They 
can't kid me! What they’re trying to do is 
keep me from looking as good as Bat so the 
fans will want Bat back in the game!” 

But, though Big Tom fumed and ranted, 
he found himself powerless to alter the situa- 
tion. It was a case then of making the most 
of the few times he was called on to carry 
the ball. His line plunges, however, were not 
needed as an aid in winning the game and 
were not, aS a consequence, spectacular. 
While Big Tom was gaining three to five 
vards, Harry, Carl and Cheese were scamper- 
ing around the ends and advancing on for- 
ward passes for ten, twenty and thirty yards 
ata clip, making him appear slow by com- 
parison. 

“Good work!’’ commended Bat, when the 
game was over and a disgruntled Big Tom 
had come in to the bench. “I wasn’t even 
missed!” 

“Shut up!” snapped the substitute full- 
back, his face flaming. “‘It’s about time you 
laid off that razzing!”’ 

“T’m not razzing,” said his rival, reaching 
for the crutches. “‘I mean it. We won to- 
day—easily. I wasn’t needed in the line-up 
for that. And you were good for a gain 
every time you took the ball.” 

“Which was darn seldom!” said Big Tom, 
bitterly, with a glance around at quarter-back 
Cheese Limberg. ‘“* You birds are afraid to 
let me cut loose! Afraid I might show you 
all up!” 

“We're afraid of nothing!’’ denied Cheese. 
“Least of all—you!” 

“Listen, fellows!’’ addressed Bat, as he 
stood up, favoring his injured right knee. 
“Chances are I won’t get in the Rapid City 
game. My knee’s still pretty stiff. Big 
Tom’s been telling us all season how good he 
is. I say—let’s call his bluff! Ive never 
claimed to be any great shakes as a player! 
leven told him I thought he was better than 
Iam. Evidently he thinks I’m kidding or 
just saying that for effect. But I'd like to 
see what Big Tom could do if it was put right 
up tohim. Personally, even though he’s a 
better player, I don’t think he could stand the 
gaff. Anybody can talk him out of anything! 
He'd rather have something to holler about 
than to hit the line. He does most of his 
fighting by word of mouth! And, if he wants 
to know it, that’s why I’ve always been able 
to lick him . . . because he’s one of those 
guys: who can’t talk and play at the same 
time!” 


“Ts that so?” retorted Big Tom. “Why, if 
you weren’t already laid up, I'd make you 
eat what you just said!” 

Big Tom’s tormentor simply grinned, re- 
fusing to take him seriously. 

“I don’t happen to be that hungry,” he 
replied, softly. ‘Tom—what do you say to 
our letting bygones be bygones? We've 
thrown it back and forth at each other all 
season and it doesn’t seem to be getting us 
anywhere. There isn’t a place for backbiting 
on the team and the fellows will be stacking 
up against Rapid City next Saturday. You 
know what the town and Coach Harvey 
would give if we could perform a miracle 
and defeat that outfit! We can’t do it if 
we're fighting among ourselves. Our only 
chance is for us to rely on that old fighting 
spirit that real Hackett teams have had. 
We haven’t even proven that we are a real 
Hackett team so far this year! I figured you 
wrong, I guess, Tom. I thought the best way 
to snap you out of that temper was to keep 
razzing you until you got over it. But 
here’s my hand to show that I’ve no hard 
feelings against you. And if I can’t get in the 
Rapid City game, you can bet I'll be rooting 
for you to tear that bunch to pieces!” 

The Varsity squad, greatly affected by 
Bat Nixon’s unexpected expression of feeling, 
now looked to their new member. Big Tom 
was standing, eying his rival hesitantly. 
What was this—another clever bit of 
psychology? Was Bat putting over some- 
thing else on him? He was certainly building 
himself up in the estimation of his fellows by 
such a sportsmanlike gesture. Yes, that was 
it! He saw through it now—a grandstand 
play! A masterful trick to make him look a 
rotter in comparison. But he, Big Tom, 
didn’t win favor this way. He knew what 
the squad already thought of him. He knew 
how he’d been treated in the game just 
played. 

““You—you go to grass!” he found himself 
blurting out, refusing Bat’s proffered hand. 
“Vl play just as hard without this . 
this bunk!” 

The fellow on crutches stiffened and a 
pained look came into his face. Then it was 
that Big Tom knew Bat Nixon had been 
sincere—had meant every word that he had 
said. But it was too late for him to recall his 
words now. His tongue again had gotten him 
in trouble ... his uncontrollable temper 
which wouldn’t let him be a good sport. With 
feelings miserable beyond expression, Big 
Tom saw Varsity team members fall icily 
away from him. He had been given a chance 
to make up . . . and he had fumbled it. In 
fumbling the chance he may as well have 
fumbled a football behind his own goal line 
in the Rapid City game .. . for the cost 
to him and to the team might mean that 
much . . . even more. 

“Trainer Eddie tried to tell me. . . so 
did all the fellows,”’ he mumbled chokingly to 
himself. “And I just ... I just .. .!” 

Disconsolately Big Tom sank down upon 
the deserted bench, as the last of the 
crowd filed from the playing field. For 
the crowd, the battle was over—but for a 
finally awakened Big Tom, the battle had 
only begun. 

(To be concluded*in Boys’ Lire for December) 








“Wouldn’t you think his friends 
would tell him?” 


More FREE equipment! 


way a Florida troop climbed out of 
a back-seat place and pushed right up 
to first rank in their council! 

The fellows at Troop No. 1, down in 
Palm Beach County, did it in just a 
few months. No trick for them, either, 
because they hooked up with the 
Libby Scout plan. 

Here’s how it worked—as Scout- 
master A. L. Miller says: 

*‘Our troop had always been handi- 
capped in many Scout activities by 
not having uniforms and proper 
equipment. 

**But one day, I read a Libby adver- 
tisement in ‘Scouting.’ It told how 
Boy Scouts can get their equipment 
free by saving the labels from Libby’s 
Mitk. 

“At last, we had struck the sure 
way to uniform our troop. So we got 
to work—pronto!—and saw how 
quickly thousands of labels piled up 
for us. 

“Now we have a well uniformed 
troop, ranking first in this council. 
Our hats are off to Libby’s Milk.”’ 

And what’s made it possible for these 
Scouts and their troop to go over big, 
makes it possible for you. Every scout 
can get anything in the official cat- 
alog—except insignia and badges of 
merit—simply by collecting the blue 
and white labels from Libby’s Evapo- 
rated Milk! 

Your mother will certainly be glad 
to lend a hand. A lot of other folks will 
too—you can bank on that. 

For Libby’s Evaporated Milk is 
already well known to most families. 

cooks use it for finer flavor and 
richness. Doctors say there’s not a 
purer, more wholesome milk on the 
market. And it bears the Seal of 
Acceptance of the American Medical 
Association. 


Ss how’s this for a record? The 


WORTH 10 PREMIUM LABELS FROM TALL CANS 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


—this time it’s for 
Troop No. 1, Palm 


Beach County, 
Florida 


’ bes as vos ae 


Troop No. 1, Palm Beach County, 
Fla., at a flag-raising ceremony 


Mail the coupon to us, today. You'll 
receive our premium catalog, and get 
a running start in collecting, with a 
certificate worth 10 Libby labels. 

Quickest thing you know, you’ll be 
blossoming out with a peach of an 
outfit—earned by this quick, easy 
method! 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby 


Chicago 
=> 


Evsporsted 








Address: Libby, MCNeill & Libby 


Dept. BL-11, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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Hey 


tell Dad 
You want a 


BIKE for 
CHRISTMAS” 


you are pointed out as 
the boy who is up-to- 
date... keen, alert, self- 
reliant ... a fellow 
Mother and Dad can al- 
ways rely upon. 


And what fun is in store for 
you .. . cruising with the 
boys . . . and earning money 
with your bike—always a 
kick and a thrill. 


Think of it! A modern bicycle costs 
less than lralf what Dad had to pay 
in his day—and dealers will gladly 

extend liberal terms . . . An inter- 
esting booklet, “Cycle-logical 
Ways to Happier Days” tells what 
leading athletes, doctors and 
coaches think of the part the bi- 
cycle plays in building glowing 
health and making you fit and suc- 
cessful in later life. Send for your 
copy today. It’s free. Write to Cycle 
Trades of America, Inc., Dept. C, 
Bristol, Connecticut. 





{FALL JOKES 
' SOMEBODY SHOULD 
UC FALL, FOR 'EM 


Think and Grin 


EDITED BY F. J. RIGNEY 
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MAN Y things to be thankful for this month 
—we're even thankful for—would you 
believe it?—Old Idle Five Minutes himself! 
Yessir, for he gives us something to do and 
that something is the getting rid of him. Let’s 
see if we can’t eradicate the old pest in four 
minutes, 5934 seconds this time, which same 
eradicating should make us even still more 
thankful. Get ready the eradicators and send 
‘em in here. For each joke accepted and pub- 
lished, a Boy Scout diary will be awarded. 


Her Mistake 


Mrs. NewsripeE: See here, when I gave you 
that pie, you promised to saw some wood. 

Hunery Hank: Well, you oughtn’t to ’ve 
gave me the pie first, lady. 

Mrs. Newsrive: The idea! Of all the 
impudence I 

Huncry Hank: Dat ain’t impudence, 
lady. I mean I just ruined de saw trying to 
cut de pie. 
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Cowsoy: Did you ever ride a horse before? 

Dupe: No. 

Cowsoy: Ah! Here’s just the animal for 
you. He has never been ridden. You kin 
start out together. 


Pickings Only 

Mrs. Sanpy (looking out window): Sandy, 
here comes some company for supper! 

Mr. Sanpy (after a moment’s pause): 
Quick everybody run out on the porch with a 
toothpick. 

Solid 


“When water becomes ice,” said the 
professor, “what is the greatest change that 
takes place?” 

“The price, sir.” 


Not So Hot 


A troop went out in the woods to pass some 
tests, after a rainy night. 

Scourmaster: Are you ready to pass your 
fire building test? 

Tenverroor: Yes sir! 
some wood over this fire. 


As soon as I dry 





Disguised 


**Man, oh, man. Where did you get that 
funny looking dog?” 

**T'll have you to know that this animal is a 
police dog.” 

**You never saw a police dog that looked 
like that thing.” 

“*He’s in the secret service.” 


Team Work 


Said a flea to an elephant after crossing a 
bridge together, “‘We surely did make that 
bridge shake.”’ 


Table Talk 


Tenperroot: I just had ox-tail soup for 
dinner and I feel bully. 
First Cass: I just ate hash and I feel 





like everything. 


That Would Be Too Much 


Trusty: Ill do anything I can, Warden. 
Warpen: Well, don’t put yourself out. 


Turned 
Wire (trying on hats): Do you like this 
turned down, dear? 
Huspanp: How much is it? 
Wire: Ten dollars. 
Hussanp: Yes, turn it down. 


“There is no such word as ‘fale,’’’ wrote 
Johnny on the blackboard. 

**Why don’t you correct him?” asked the 
visitor of the school teacher. 

“His statement is perfectly correct,” 


replied the teacher. 


Help! 
TeacuHerR: We must remember we are 
here to help others. 
Jounny: But why are the others here? 


Help Needed 


First Scout: I suppose you know you 
will have to make a map of your fourteen 
mile hike, before you become a first class 
Scout. 

Seconp Scout: Yes, that’s what has got 
me worried. I can’t find a piece of paper 
fourteen miles long for my map. 


Why It Ached 
Lapy (who had brought her son to the 
hospital for treatment): “It’s his head, 
nurse. He’s had it off and on ever since he 
was born. 
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Foreign Stuff 
Huspanp (feeling a twinge in back while 
tuning in radio): I believe I’m getting 
lumbago. 
Wire: What’s the use, dear? You won't 
be able to understand a word they say. 


A Sweeping Reply 
Mrs. CLeaNuHousE: Liza did you sweep 
behind that door? 
Liza: Yes mum, I sweeps everything 
behind that door. 


As Spoken in Algiers—Huh? 
Fonp Moruer: Yes, Johnny is studying 
French and Algebra. 
Say “‘Good morning”’ to the lady in Alge- 
bra, Johnny. 


Smart Alec 
Tim: Didya hear about that Tenderfoot, 
taking a bath in liniment? 
Jim: Now, how come? 
Tim: Someone told him it would make him 
smart. 


Bargains 


Moruer: Johnny, how is it that you have 
lower marks in January than in December? 
Jounny: Oh, everything is marked down 
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WEAR 
GRO-CORDS FELLA” 


“When anything is officially adopted by 
the Boy Scouts of America, as Gro-Cord; 
| have been, you can bet it’s good. Believe 
me, I never had soles and heels wear half 
as long as Gro-Cords do. 
“Look at that toe, Bill! It'll take lots of 
tough climbing to wear # ont. And, say 
buddy, before I began wearing Non-slip 
| Gro-Cords, I used to slip all over the place. 
Now I never slip—not even on the wettest 
rass or steepest hill. It is really marvelous 
ow sure-gripping all those cord ends 
make Gro-Cords, 
“Insist your next pair of shoes has Gro. 
| Cord Kicker Toe Soles and Heels. And 
| don’t let anyone kid you some other 
| kind is as good. Only Gro-Cords wear 
like a good cord tire; because only 
| Gro-Cords are made of real tire cords 
embedded ON END in live rubber.” 


Cord-on- 
end Tap 








Cord-on-end 


Officially Adopted by the 
Boy Scouts of America ME 


LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO. Lima, Ohio 
Protected by Numerous Patents 


NON-SLIP 


: oy Wy 
LORD 
: IOS Nas 


SOLES AND HEELS 





5 Sect ions—over 3 Ft. Long 

. Brass bound. Made in 

See Miles Away! Europe. Carrying Case 
free with order. Satisfaction or money — on.98 
Pay Postman only $1.75, 

Send No Money Sits postage. 2 for $3.25. 
(Or send price and we pay postage.) Send today. 
Bargain House, 427 Randolph St, Dept. 44, Chicago 
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Perform hundreds of fascinating and useful exper 
ments just like a real chemist. You can do magic clict- 
ical tricks, too. CHEMCRAFT is the best chemistt) 
set: more experiments, superior clremicals and better 
apparatus. Get CHEMCRAFT; select from these sets 


No. 1 $1.00 No. 3% $3.50 No. 8 $8.00 
No. 2 2.00 No. 6 5.00 No. 10 10.00 
No, 15 $15.00 No. 25 $25.00 
(Nos. 5, 10, 15 and 25 come in handsome wood cabinets 
No. 8 (Portable) is packed in a convenient carrying case 


Ask for CHEMCRAFT by name; look for the nam 
CHEMCRAFT on the box: then you will 
have the best outfit 


Try Chemistry for 25¢ Free Chemical Surprise! 
Get CHEMCRAFT Send us the name and ad- 
Junior and do lots of in- dress of the store wher 
teresting experiments and you live that sells toys. 
tricks. Complete outfit and we will send you this 
and instructions postpaid Chemical Surprise bs0- 
for 25e, lutely free. 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 





after the holidays. 
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211 Washington Street, Hagerstown, Md. 
November 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Drake’s Sword 


(Continued from page 7) 


By the light of a boat’s lantern Dick 
studied the captain’s face. There was nothing 
of the impractical dreamer or the unreasoning 
braggart in it. The features were stern and 
might easily harden by cruelty, but there was 
no weakness in them. To the boy he was a 
Robin Hood of the sea, the dispenser of 
rough-and-ready justice, the embodiment of 
physical courage, and a loyal Englishman at 
heart. The other side of the picture, the 
dark, blood-stained side, was not given Dick 
to see at that time. He beheld in Harry 
Morgan only the Welsh farm lad who had 
run away to sea, been a slave in Jamaica, 
a hunter of wild cattle in Hispaniola, the 
partner of Mansvelt the Dutch buccaneer, 
and now the leader of the pick of the West 
Indian sea-rovers. He was not a pirate. 
From first to last he fought under the British 
flag against the Spaniards, the hereditary 
enemies of England. To be sure, he fought 
for booty—it was the only pay he and his 
men received—but the loot of Spanish ships 
and Spanish towns had been considered good 
money since the glorious days of Drake and 
Hawkins. 

Dick pinched himself to be sure that he was 
awake. And small wonder it was, for adven- 
tures had fallen so rapidly it might well have 
been all a dream. The steady chuck-chuck, 
chuck-chuck of the oarlocks beat a rhythm for 
his thoughts to march by. His mind went 
back to the day when his Uncle Rupert, gay, 
polished and glib, had returned from the 
Continent bearing the sworn statement from 
Don Felix Mendenza that Richard Arm- 
stone, Senior, had surrendered Drake’s 
sword in cowardly manner while fighting in 
America. For the little lad the world had 
seemed to end there. He still remembered 
the thunder of his grandfather and the tears 
of his mother. There had followed a journey 
to London, where the old soldier had been 
cruelly convinced of the truth of his son’s 
dishonor. Then there was more thunder and 
more tears in Cornwall, much talk about 
property and disinheritance, and the lad and 
his mother had moved from Armstone Hall 
to a cottage at Buck Hill. 


S? THE years moved on and the world was 

busy with other things, though to Dick 
Armstone life had but one goal—to clear his 
father’s name. He needed help for such an 
undertaking, but where could he find it? 
Not at Court, where his Uncle Rupert, who 
hated him, was a favorite. Not at Armstone 
Hall, whose gates were barred to him. His 
mother’s people had neither great wealth 
nor titles but one of them was a merchant in 
Barbados. That was the New World; so 
toward it he had sailed when he was seven- 
teen years old. 

The weeks that followed had been like 
tales he had heard told by old seamen with 
tarred pigtails. The storm, the wreck, the 
death of his companions one by one until 
none was left beside him, the rescue by a 
Spanish ship that carried him to Porto Bello 
where he was set to work on the quays as a 
slave. Those were days of torture under the 
blazing sun and nights of misery in the reek- 
ing prison, though he was not chained in a 
dungeon as were the other Englishmen. He 
worked with a gang of Negroes and Indians, 
and one day at the risk of his life he had 
befriended Gama, who was serving a short 
sentence. 

On a sultry morning—for all mornings 
were sultry in that pest hole—an officer 
strolled over from San Jerome fortress to 
watch the work on the quays. 

“How goes the task, sefior?” he inquired 
of the civilian in charge. 

“Slowly, Don Felix Mendenza, slowly,” 
the man replied. 

Where he was struggling to place a piece 
of stone Dick spun around and brushed the 
sweat from his eyes. 

“What are you staring at, fool?” the officer 
snapped. 

“Sir—your sword—” 

“Does the sight of a Spanish blade so 
strike you with terror?” Don Felix sneered. 

“Sir,” the boy stiffened, “I ask your par- 
don for saying that your sword is English. 
It belonged to my father.” 

In a twinkling the Spaniard became de- 
monic. Had he been high in command 
Drake’s sword would then and there have 
put an end to the boy who claimed it. 
But he dared not go that far. Still, his privi- 
leges were terrible. Looking back through a 
must of pain Dick remembered being knocked 
down, dragged somewhere and flogged, then 
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thrown into a prison more dead than alive. 
In the night Gama had come, saying that the 
guard wasdrugged and that they must escape 
before Don Felix could finish his work. So 
the boy had staggered after him through the 
dark town into the darker jungle. They lay 
up there for days while his strength returned 
and the stripes on his back healed under 
Gama’s treatment. Then they reached a river 
and a canoe, and now here they were with as 
hard-fighting a crew as could be found in the 
world headed to avenge themselves on Porto 
Bello. Good cause had Dick to pinch himself 
and make sure he was awake. 

Gama glanced at the stars and touched 
Morgan’s arm. “‘Sefior,” he said with unob- 


trusive authority, “midnight is come. We | 


land.” 


Porto BELLO slept peacefully that night 
to awake in terror an hour before day- 
break. Nearly a mile beyond the town, in 
the direction of the open sea, was a smal] 
outlying fort and from there came the 
sound of shooting and yelling. Instantly the 
most alarming cry in the world to Spanish 
ears had aroused every soul from governor 
to slave: “The buccaneers are coming!” 
The gunfire ceased and through the soft air 
of dawn came a rousing British cheer . . . 
Silence. ... A thousand questions flew 
from lip to lip. Suddenly the horrified 
watchers saw a torrent of flame belch upward 
from the fort and the next moment came a 
roar that shook the city’s streets. The great 
store of powder in the fortress had been blown 
up and with it every man of the garrison. 
Morgan knew the most effective way to 
announce his coming. 

Morning was on the hilltops as the buc- 
caneers approached the town. Behind a 
line of skirmishing musketeers the captain 
paused on a rise of ground in an orange grove 
and surveyed the city that lay as a half-moon 
along the bottle-neck harbor. 

**A noisy welcome.” He smiled grimly at 
the sound of the wildly clanging church bells. 
“Captain Hansel!” 

“Yes, sir!” A tall, boyish-looking Dane 
stepped forward. 

“See to it that the religious people in all 
the churches, convents and monasteries are 
secured as soon as possible before they have 
time to conceal the church ornaments.” 

“Yes, sir!” And Hansel was off. 

“Captain Norman!” 

“Right here, Captain Morgan!” A blond 
athlete came from among the trees. 

“Slip around and watch the Gold Road to 
Panama.” 

“Tt comes through that notch in the hills?” 

“Does it, Armstone?” 

“Yes, sir. Cross the brook and bear to 
your left.” 

“And don’t let a living thing pass you, 
Norman.” 

Morgan studied the town for a few minutes 
and his lips curled. “Fat merchants!” he 
sneered. ‘‘There’s nary one got the guts to 
stand and fight like a man. When the 
alarum sounded did they buckle on their 
swords? No. They seized their valuables 
and began running about like ants. They 
rate their gold above their honor. Bah! 
The Spanish swine.” 

**But the garrison is stout,” Dick ventured. 

*“Aye. Ah—they welcome us!” 

As he spoke a battery thundered from San 
Jerome against the left wing of the buc- 
caneers which, under Brodely, had come 
within range. The men took what cover 
they could find, but several pitched to the 
ground. 

“They are wounded!” Dick cried. 

“Dead,” Morgan corrected, without a 
second glance at them. “‘There’s many of us 
will dance to that tune to-day. ... You 
tremble, lad.” 

‘I have never been in battle before, Cap- 
tain.” 

“It’s a curious sensation at first,” said 
Morgan as he walked briskly down the hill 
toward the firing line. 

Dick followed. Under his belt there seemed 
to be a block of ice the size of his head, and 
as the thunder of the guns increased its chill 
crept over his body. He crouched behind a 
tree and looked about. Everywhere the thin 
line of buccaneers was crawling forward from 
one piece of cover to the next, their muskets 
blazing at intervals. And the great guns 
from the fortress answered in deafening 
defiance. Morgan strode among his men as 
careless of his life as though it were an old 








coat. He was scowling darkly and the fingers 
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Read this Letter . . . 
then try them yourself! 


While millions of boys and men in 
“America have been learning about the 
terrific power, speed, accuracy and 
longer range of Super-X long-range 
.22 cartridges, a famous big game 
hunter has been trying them out in 
Africa. So great is their punch that 
Mr. Clark, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, was able to bring 
down two 4o-pound Oribi with them! 
The whistling speed and crashing 
power of Super-X .22’s make your 
rifle much more 
effective as a game 
weapon. Their su- 
per-accuracy is un- 


















EAST ALTON, ILL. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


beatable on the target range. As one 
experienced rifleman has put it: 
““Super-X is really an all-round car- 
tridge, giving higher velocity and 
greater shocking power than any .220n 
the market.” B. E. Flanders, Chelsea, 
Vt., says: “Out of six shots I had six 
woodchucks. Super-X sure is the 
missing link in the small-game rifle.” 


DQUBIE ACTION 


POWDER 


Western's new Double-Action Powder gives 
Super-X .22’s 30% MORE POWER and 26% 
HIGHER VELOCITY! Even more in some 
sizes. It makes Super-X .22's safe to use in any 
standard rifle. Their Non-corrosive priming 
keeps your rifle “Clean without Cleaning.” 
Ask your dealer for the cartridge with the 
Nickel-plated shells and Lubaloy-coated bullets. 
Mail the coupon today for literature and_com- 
plete details. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


1154 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 





Gentlemen: Please send free leaflet describing the many advantages of Super-X 
long-range .22's for game and target shooting. 
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BOYS—WIN THIS BICYCLE 


THIS RANGER MOTORBIKE CAN BE YOURS WITHOUT COST 


OW! This Ranger 

Motorbike is the 
best bicycle you ever 
laid your eyes on. Made 
by Mead Cycle Com- 
pany. Fully equipped 
with coaster brake, 
headlight, horn, rear- 
wheel stand, and other 
special features. Made 
for speed, easy running 
and long wear. An 
just think! It can be 
YOURS—without a 


cent of cost. 


BOY! HowEasy! 
Join the Crowell Club 
and deliver three of 
America’s best known 
magazines to regular 
customers in your own 
neighborhood. No ex- 
perience is necessary; 
we show you how to 
earn cash commissions 
and win dozens of 
dandy prizes—in your 
spare time. Don’t de- 
lay a minute. Send 
your name and address 
on the coupon foday/ 


Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 224-A 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


me off as a salesman. 


My Name 
Address . 


es 





Get started 
now toward 
winning this 
bike. Mail 
the coupon. 
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Wuat do you want most in a 
flashlight battery? First of all, you 
want a battery that will furnish power 
- ». at any moment... regardless 
of atmospheric conditions. 

You want a battery that will last 
longer. Burgess Flashlight Batteries 
will last longer, for their power is 
guarded ...when not in use... by 
Chrome. Chrome is a preservative, 
and its use in battery construction is a 
patented feature of Burgess Batteries. 

You want a battery that will make 
your flashlight a better flashlight. 
Burgess Flashlight Batteries add more 
power, more dependability and more 
uniformity to the lighting powers of 
your flashlight. 

These batteries offer you maximum 


in Your Flashlight 


value, service and economy...in any 
flashlight case. Your flashlight case, 
for example... for these batteries fit 
any flashlight case. If flashlight 
batteries could be candled, like eggs, 
you'd insist upon getting Burgess. 
Make no mistake about that! Demand 
these batteries and insist upon get- 
ting them. You'll recognize them by 
their black and white stripes. The 
Uni-Cel batteries are a dime apiece. 
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of one hand played a nervous tattoo on the 
hilt of his cutlass. Those walls were higher 
than he had anticipated and the cannon 
more numerous. But that could not be 
helped now; they must fall all the same. 
Summoning a trumpeter he ordered him to 
| sound the Attack. The notes rose above the 
| gunfire and were followed, by the wild yell 
of the buccaneers. From every angle of 
cover, men burst into the open, bareheaded, 
some stripped to the waist, many barefooted, 
all screeching like fiends and waving their 
weapons. 


S THOSE in the rear swept past Dick 
the ice in his blood was replaced by fire. 
Tt was a delicious feeling, for it left him free 
from fear. The cannonade was music to his 
ears, the clouds of powder smoke, incense to 
his nostrils; he was a fighting man for the 
first time, and as such was well nigh a 
maniac. Never could he know greater 
ecstasy than that of running wildly toward 
the belching guns, brandishing his pistol and 
cutlass, yelling he knew not what. Men fell 
about him but that was nothing. The cannon 
were roaring overhead now and he was 
hacking at the gates of the fortress with his 
cutlass. It was utterly futile, but he did not 
realize it. Stones and firepots were falling 
from above, killing men by the dozen, yet 
he did not know it. The trumpet sounded 
again and the buccaneers fell back, while he 
continued to batter the gate. Someone 
seized his belt from behind and dragged 
him to the bushes that he had no memory of 
leaving. 

“Ye're a gamey un, now ain’t ye,” said 
a hoarse voice in his ear. 

“Take your hands off!” He _ twisted 
around and looked into a face that was 
monkey-like in expression, covered by a 
gray-and-yellow stubble of beard and creased 
around the eyes with a thousand lines. 
**What are you hauling me back for?” 

“To save yer skin.” 

“T can take care of that.” 
| “Not till ye’ve learned. I’ve seed young 
| bloods like ye in the navy. I was once a 
bosun in the royal navy.” The old man’s 
voice took on a wistful note. ‘‘Ah, there’s 
the place for a man to be, lad.” 

**Aren’t we going to fight any more? Was 
Captain Morgan killed when we retreated?” 

“The Old Man killed?”’ The sailor laughed 
until his pigtail bobbed ridiculously. ““There’s 
naught can harm him. The Dons thinks he’s 
the devil himself an’ I'm not so sure he 

in’t. 

Dick felt the fury of battle leaving him 
and once more the plunging crash of cannon 
balls in the grove was unpleasantly notice- 
able. 

“We have only temporarily withdrawn?” 
he asked, dropping flat beside the sailor. 

“Aye. We'll be at it aplenty soon.” 

“You saved my life by dragging me in 
here. I was wild.” 

“I’ve seed ’em so afore. It won’t be so 
vilent ag’in.” 

“IT shall remember my debt to you. What 
is your name?” 

“Lyde. Old Lyde they calls me. An’ ye?”’ 

“Dick Armstone from Cornwall.” 

**Many’s the time I’ve been ashore there 
when I was in the navy.” And as before a 
note of sadness crept into Old Lyde’s voice. 
**Ye see, I had a bit o’ difficulty with one o’ 
my officers whilst we was anchored in Port 
Royal five years aback, an’ as Mansvelt was 
sailin’ that night it was wiser to go with him 
than back to my ship. I was with him till 
he died at Tortuga, an’ I’ve followed Morgan 
since. But the navy’s the place fer a lad 
like ye be.” 

“There’s a good bit of adventure where I 
am now,” Dick remarked as he crawled away 
to another part of the field. 

Tumult was everywhere. Crouching be- 
hind a slave’s hut on the outskirts of the 
town, Dick looked: down one of the long 
streets. It was seething with a frantic mob. 
Men, women and children, black, white and 
yellow, were rushing here and there, each 
with a bundle of cherished belongings. 
Some were burying bags of silver and gold 
plate in their gardens, others were casting 
jewels and money into wells and cisterns, 
even into the mud of the harbor itself. Now 
and again someone was trying to escape on 
horseback, leading a pack mule. 





"THE buccaneers crawled to the edge of 

the undergrowth and began picking off 
the Spanish gunners. To fire a cannon two 
| men must expose themselves in the embra- 
| sure, one to swab the barrel clean from the 
|last shot and the other to ram home the 
charge, and if either of them did not stop 
a buccaneer’s musket ball he was fortunate 
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indeed. The Spanish loss was heavy but 
not for an instant did their fire slacken, and 
their constant pouring in of solid shot and 
chain-shot took man for man from the other 
side. The wounded were dying fast, for the 
atmosphere was stifling and if a man fainted 
he did not revive. 

Unable to endure inactivity under such 
conditions, the buccaneers charged again 
and again, only to gain nothing and lose 
much. Dick had been using a musket but 
after the last attack he could no longer stay 
on the firing line facing the heaps of dead 
and wounded that were beneath the walls, 
Sick and weary, he dragged himself through 
the merciless heat waves to a rise of ground 
where Morgan had withdrawn to study the 
field through his telescope. 

“Do you bring news, Armstone?”’ the 
captain asked, turning a face that was a 
glistening mask of gunpowder and sweat. 

**No, sir.” 

“Then get back to your post.” 

“TI ask permission to take water to the 
wounded men under the walls.” 

“That would be certain death to you.” 

“It looks like that for all of us, sir.” 

“So!” Morgan wheeled on him. 
men are talking of defeat, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, everywhere.” 

“T'll cut them down with my own hand.” 

“*Between the Spaniards and the sun they 
are dropping fast enough.” 

“So are the Dons.” 

“If I could find some gourds, I might 
crawl to the men.” 

“You would not live to go three paces. 
We shall care for our wounded presently or 
the Dons will do it for us.” 

“You mean ; 

“T mean that we must advance or retreat 
right soon. There’s no human flesh and 
blood can fry longer on this griddle. Ha, 
Brodely!”” Morgan turned eagerly as his 
favorite captain appeared. “‘ What news?” 

“Ask ze devil for ze news,” Brodely 
answered gloomily. ‘He ees in comman’ 
to-day.” 

“Do you counsel retreat?’ Morgan asked, 
and when he sought advice he was desperate 
indeed. 

The Frenchman was the last man in the 
world to show an enemy his heels but as he 
looked down into the inferno where his men 
lay he could only answer, ‘‘Eet ees a mad- 
ness to stay longer, Captaine.” He threw 
out his hands hopelessly. 

Morgan paced back and forth, his fingers 
beating on the hilt of his cutlass. Brodely 
turned his back to the firing and began ex- 
amining his right leg, which was bleeding 
from a wound, Dick waited for the order 
to retreat which must surely come and 
which would be welcome, though it blasted 
his hope. He was too tired to care what 
happened, anyway. Perhaps his ears were 
playing him tricks but he thought he could 
hear a faint British cheer from over on the 


“The 


right. He turned in time to see the Spanish ° 


flag on one of the smaller outworks go down 
and the English colors rise in its place. 

“Captain! Captain!’ he cried, pointing 
wildly. “Look! We are winning!” 


EVER did a flag revive a leader’s cour- 
age as did that one. Morgan’s eyes 
shone like new coins as he looked at it. 

“Captain Hansel is in command there,” 
he said with a smile. ‘“Armstone,” he 
snapped, “‘hurry to Hansel and order him to 
take as many prisoners as possible and march 
them here immediately by way of the open 
road so they may be plainly seen from the 
fortress.” 

Dick was off and within half an hour the 
few miserable captives were paraded before 
San Jerome, Spain's royal banner of scarlet 
and gold trailing in the dust behind them 
while the garrison looked on in fury and the 
buccaneers jeered. With characteristic vigor 
Morgan seized this slight gain and squeezed 
its last drop into his cup. Though in his 
mind he was far from certain of victory, he 
assumed the air of a conqueror and sent 
a trumpeter under a white flag to demand 
the surrender of all the forts. Of course he 
received a defiant reply. 

“Zen one more do we storm,” Brodely re- 
marked and shrugged. " 

“And quickly, I hope,” Hansel said. “The 
sun is sapping the men.” 

“Hold your tongues,” Morgan com- 
manded. ‘“‘Armstone, is the Spanish gov- 
ernor old?” 

“Three score, I would say, sir. 
white.” 

“Ts he pious?” 

“*He was regular at mass.” ws 

“A respecter of the religious people, eh? 

“So it appeared.” 


His hair is 


November 
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Morgan’s brow cleared as though some 
problem had been solved behind it. “‘ Brode- 
ly,” he ordered briskly, “make a dozen 
<caling ladders of a heighth to reach the top 
of the walls and of a width to take up four 
men abreast.” 

“Ave, Captaine. 

“Hansel, the monks and nuns are still 
under guard? Fe 

“Yes, sir. 

“March them to the rear of that stone 
building.” ; 

“Yes, sir. 

“Jt's them or us and hang me if I don't 
value our skins the more,” Morgan muttered 
to himself and walked away. 

It was perhaps an hour later that the Span- 
ish garrison rubbed its eyes, thinking what 
they saw to be some trick of the afternoon 
sun. Down the street came a mob of yelling 
buccaneers and in their van was a file of 
monks and nuns bearing scaling ladders. 
Believing that the Spaniards would not 
fire on these members of their race and re- 
ligion, Morgan had adopted such a stratagem 
to raise his ladders and was now driving the 
wretched noncombatants into the teeth of 
the battle. As the strange procession came 
within range the gunners on the walls hesi- 
tated, their matches burning in their hands. 
But the old governor was adamant. He was 
there to defend the fort for his king and de- 
fend it he would though the very angels from 
heaven marched against it. He gave the 
order to fire without mercy and the cannon 
tore cruel gaps in the shrinking ranks. 

Morgan was both astonished and angry. 
Anything but a squeamish man, still he felt 
revulsion at this butchery of innocent vic- 
tims. But it was his only chance. If it 
failed, few of his crew would ever regain their 
ships and the. dozen British prisoners within 
the fort as well, as the scores of wounded 
without, would be given over to massacre by 
the garrison of convicts. He made no move 
to check his men, and the buccaneers forced 
the wailing, shrieking monks and nuns to 
push on. At last the ladders were set 
against the walls; the men went up with a 
yell and the tide of battle turned. 


’ 


PPALLED at the slaughter of the help- 
less nuns, Dick, Captain Hansel, Old 
Lyde and several others refused to follow 
in their wake but seized a ladder for them- 
selves and were among the first up. The boy 
never knew how he got there and, afterward, 
he could not understand how he managed 
to live there. It was a mélée of wildly 
struggling men, where no quarter was asked 
or given. The soldiers still heavily out- 
numbered the attackers but in hand-to- 
hand fighting the buccaneers were in their 
element and one of them was the equal of 
three Spaniards. The cannon were useless 
and the gunners had fled. The musketeers 
fired one volley, but before they could reload 
their clumsy pieces they were cut down. 
Pikemen and swordsmen fought well, yet 
they could not stand before the demoniac 
fury of the buccaneers. From every side they 
were driven from the walls into the courtyard. 
Fighting between Hansel and Lyde, Dick 
pushed on step by step, seeing only what was 
immediately in front of him, conscious that 
they were gaining. The thunder and smoke 
were less, for there was little time to load, 
and above the tumult rose the clash and ring 
of steel on steel as Spanish blade and English 
cutlass met grimly. The defenders’ ranks 
were thinning fast. 

A cheer called the boy to the inner court- 
yard and there he witnessed a scene that 
would live in his memory forever. The old 
governor and three soldiers had been forced 
back to the farther wall, where they were 
standing off the press of their victorious ene- 
mies. Plainly the buccaneers desired to take 
the commander alive, for he would fetch a 
handsome ransom. One soldier fell from a 
pistol ball, then another, and the third, faint 
and hopeless, threw down his sword and 
stepped forward to surrender. To the gallant 
governor that was the one unpardonable sin 
and deserved but one punishment. He took 
a long stride toward the man, his sword 
flashed once and he was back in his place, 
alone. One more soldier of Spain would never 
yield. The buccaneers yelled lustily and 
Morgan addressed the governor. 

“Sir,” he said in his best Spanish, “I ad- 
mire a brave man wherever I find him, and 
a braver man than your excellency I never 
laid eyes on. You have more than fulfilled 
your duty asa soldier. I offer you the highest 
terms of honorable surrender.” 


The governor bowed courteously, then 
tossed back his snow-white hair. 

“Captain Morgan,” he replied evenly, 
“earlier in the day I informed you that I 
would never surrender. The unfortunate 
turn of events has not altered my resolve. 
Attack!” His eyes blazed defiance. 

Half a dozen buccaneers rushed forward, 
but the hero’s sword held them back as 
though by magic. 

“Sir,” Morgan shouted, “your wife and 
daughter are in our hands. Their security 
will result from your surrender.” 

For an instant that magnificent spirit 
seemed to waver, then the old man placed his 
back to the wall and stood to his full height. 

““My duty is to my king,” he said very 
distinctly. ‘‘I will never surrender.” 

The buccaneers cheered spontaneously, for 
they loved a fighter, be he friend or foe. An 
instant later a musket spoke and the old 


soldier sank to the ground, his sword in his | 
hand. It was a necessary move, but it drew | 
no applause. Rather, there was a moment of | 


silence. 

The sun set on a prostrate Porto Bello. 
Before night the entire place had fallen and 
the survivors of the garrison, together with 
the townspeople, many hundredsall told, were 
imprisoned in San Jerome. The twelve Brit- 
ish captives had been released from their 
dungeon and were being toasted on every 
hand in the best of Spanish wine. Indeed the 
wine flowed so freely that before long a 
majority of the buccaneers were helplessly 
befuddled. The wounded of both sides were 
uncared for and for them a night of misery 
followed a day of turmoil. 

The thought of the sword drove Dick to 
make immediate search for Don Felix. It 
was a gruesome task and he performed it 
alone, examining each face by the light of a 
lantern that he carried. Don Felix was not 
among the dead, unless he lay outside the 
walls. Nor was he in the wretched, terror- 
stricken mob that crowded and moaned in 
the inner structures of San Jerome. The 
search must wait until morning, when possi- 
bly Morgan’s orders might discover the man. 


EARY beyond words, Dick returned 

to the courtyard of the fortress, 
where only the dead remained as they had 
fallen. Setting his lantern on an empty 
wine cask that the roistering buccaneers had 
left there, he withdrew to an angle of the 
wall and lay down. He closed his eyes and 
before them whirled the events of the day in 
endless parade, until he opened them in re- 
lief. Or was he asleep? for one of the dead 
men seemed to be moving, crawling toward 
the lantern as though he would extinguish 
it. With the stealth of a snake he crept on 
his belly across the paving stones until his 
hand touched the cask. Then he raised his 
head and the lantern light fell upon his face. 
It was Don Felix Mendenza. 

Dick sat bolt upright in surprise and at the 
sound the Spaniard instantly resumed his 
death pose. Without a word, the boy walked 
over to him, stooped and removed his sword. 
Holding it by the blade he thrust the hilt 
under the lantern—it was Drake’s sword. 
He took it in his right hand and all his weari- 
ness left him so that he stood very straight. 
And more, he felt a strange calm, a peace 
that made him forget the battle. 

“Are you wounded?” he asked Don Felix. 

“Gravely,” the Spaniard muttered and 
opened his eyes. “Oh, it is you!” 

“Yes. I have to thank you for a flogging 
that near killed me. But let that pass.” 

**What do you want of me?” 

“*T have claimed my sword and I demand 
the tale that goes with it.” 

“I fear it is too late,” Don Felix whis- 
pered. “‘I am dying.” 

Dick dropped to his knees beside the man. 
**No!”’ he cried. “You must not. I will 
fetch a surgeon. ... But they are drunk 
with the others. Where are you wounded?” 

Mendenza moaned, “‘I will tell you of the 
sword. Bend nearer.” 

“Yes.” Dick stooped low to catch the 
fainting voice. “How did you come by the 
sword? From my father?” 

**Yes—nearer.” 

Dick pressed his ear almost to the other’s 
lips. The Spaniard stiffened, then his hand 
flashed up holding a dagger that he drove 
again and again into the boy’s body. Dick 
slumped to the pavement and Don Felix 
leaped nimbly to his feet, picked up Drake’s 
sword and disappeared through the gate, 
past the drunken sentry into the darkness. 
(To be Continued in Boys’ Lire for December.) 
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ing is at its best. 


Like a glider, skates must 
be strong, light and well- 
balanced. It is in these 

qualities that C.C.M.’s 
excel, 






Outfit No. 9 


Nemo aluminum skates with 

blades of high grade carbon 

steel, and shoes of chrome re- 

tan grain leather with ankle 

supports. Boys’ sizes 11 to 5, 

Outfit, $7.00. Men’s sizes 6 to 
12, Outfit, $7.50. 


Ladies’ Outfit No. 12 
Cyco Nickel Skates of high 
grade carbon steel—electrically 
welded. Shoes of brown elk 
with inside ankle support. Sizes 
2 to 9, Ourfit, $12.00. 
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A careful check-up showed 

that over 80% of the pro- 

fessional hockey Puarers are 
wearing C.C.M.’s. 


7, IP along like the wind! Zoom ’round the curves 
with the grace of a glider, or a bird on the 
wing! It’s a cinch to be a fast skater on C.C.M.’s. 

Over 80 per cent. of the professional hockey 
players in the United States and Canada wear 
C.C.M.’s. And the reason for this is that again and 
again. the C.C.M. company has sought the advice 
of famous hockey. players, coaches and team 
managers, and builds C.C.M. skates in accordance 
with the best ideas of these “playing” experts. These 
stars are keen about their C.C.M.’s—would have 
nothing else. The “‘ice-lay”, the “rocker”, the “‘bal- 
ance” of heel and sole plates are just right—just 
the way they want them. 

Fellows! Let us send you a free catalogue which 
tells about C.C.M. Skate and Shoe Ourfits, 


Full Range of Prices to Suit All Purses 
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Steering Control 


OYS—why not own the 

fastest sled on the hill? 

The only one with new, 
patented—free-steering device 
that gives you 100% steering 
action, from tip to toe of each 
flashing steel runner. See in 
the diagram below how this 
new steering mechanism 
throws both runners into a 
long, even, graceful arc that 
prevents skidding and lets you 
fly freely around the curves 
quicker and slicker than any- 
thing else on runners. 


Sensational 
Improvement in 
Steering Sleds 


THE OLD WAY onlyonthe new DeLuxe Champion 
You pull hard on the Canyougetthemarvelous‘‘Presto”’ 
an old steering control. See this wonder- 
ful new sled at your dealer’s. Pull 
~y Y on the lever yourself and see what 
skidding, happens. The top does not move. 
and loss of speed. The side rails do not bend but the 
runners curve full length instead 
of only half way as in ordinary 
sleds. That’s the magic curve that 
does the trick. On any hill where 
curves are sharp this sled has 
proved its ability to run farther 

and faster. 

A super-sturdy sled too. Speciai- 
ly hardened grooved spring steel 
runners New type, heavy pressed 
steel knees. Top of tough white 
ash, handsomely decorated in col- 
ors. The aristocrat of all sleds. 
Made by one of America’s largest 
and oldest sled manufacturers and 
eee to please you or money 

ack, 


Amazing Low Prices 
You can buy a genuine Champion 
DeLuxe Sled now at these speci 
low introductory prices : 


40 inch, $2.25 61 inch, $3.50 

4 inch, $2.75 67 inch, $4.00 

THE NEW WAY (Slightly higher West of the Rocky 
untains and in Canada) 

Merely pull easily on 

the steering bar of the 

newChampion DeLuxe 
the runners 

all the way back from 

toe to heel in an even, 


Be the first to try this new coast- 
ing thrill. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us his name with 
money order for correct amount 
and we will ship your sled direct, 
charges prepaid, 


KALAMAZOO SLED CO. 
~ 850 Third St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


natura’ arc. No skid- 
ding. No loss of speed. 


Deluxe SLEDS 


WITH PRESTO MAGIC CURVE 
STEERING CONTROL 


of civilization is being immensely simplified 
by this backwash from Labrador. 


ATURE herself is a good Scout to us in 
Labrador, but alas, people do not realize 
it. Thus, one day a whaling steamer ran 
into our harbor for medical help. The men 
were Norwegians, and all were down with 
terrible pains and great weakness. We had 
their boat laid up, and took the worst cases 
into the hospital. The skipper, a fine middle- 
aged man, died. With good care, the rest 
got well. The disease was not scurvy, indeed 
it was entirely strange to us. . By sending at 
once specimens and a careful description to 
the famous hospital in Montreal, we were told 
it might be like the trouble that had killed 
one out of every ten soldiers in the Japanese 
Army. Its nature was then not known, but 
the Japanese soldier got better if-he did not 
eat polished rice. It was found later that the 
real truth was he got well if he did eat rice 
that was not polished. The difference lay 
in what was in the cortex. And we had 
learned from another Scout to give whole 
meal, instead of white flour. Real Scout work 
ripples on through the centuries to bless hu- 
manity. 

Next winter, the two grown sons of a 
fisherman fell ill with pains and weakness. 
When, at last, we reached their far-off home, 
they were living on a very restricted diet. 
Fortunately, the snow-buntings had already 
arrived, and though the snow was still deep 
on the ground, our children were all out in 
the daytime gathering berries. This seems 
strange, perhaps. But they knew that our 
cranberries, marsh berries, and so-called 
blackberries get riper and sweeter under the 
snow. So we were able to give the sufferers, 
who were so far paralyzed, that though 
strong men of eighteen and twenty, all they 
could do as they lay flat on the floor was just 
turn their heads, what now we call vita- 
mines, this time raw berries, and our friends 
were soon well. 

Another time we had decided to build a 
third hospital in a new section of the Coast. 
The people were eager to do all they could. 
So they promised to cut all the frame work 
in the forest, and to saw all the boards and 
planks, and to build the house if we could 
pay for the iron work and the things that 
they could not make. We all journeyed off 
into the forest, everyone with their two- 
handed saws, and axes, and other necessities; 
sledges loaded with flour and molasses in 
barrels, and far the most popular of all, a 
puncheon of fat pork. The snow being eight 
or ten feet deep, our tents were placed on the 
top, and the fires built on logs in front. But 
the kitchen had to go to the ground, as cook- 
ing for so many called for a fire all day long. 
Across this big hole two trees were stretched 
and on these the ““doughboys” or dumplings 
were placed before being boiled. Incidental- 
ly, one day one of the dogteams got loose and 
swallowed a hundred or more of these indi- 
Lgestible uncooked loaves, without even 
turning a hair later. Down at the bottom of 
the hole, when at last we reached the ground 
itself, we found sorrel and green leaves of 
plants living away down under the snow. 
We had hitherto had to depend for vitamines 
in midwinter upon the tips of spruce boughs, 
when the fall vegetables were exhausted. 
Thus scouts of the home laboratories helped 
us to banish the terrible disease of beri-beri. 

Scouts can be Scouts even in bed. Once 
a splendid lad of twenty years lay dying by 
inches of tuberculosis in my ward. He knew 
he had not been a real Scout in life, and now 
it was his one trouble. ‘What can a Scout 
do who is bedridden?” he asked me one day. 
“Smile when the nurse dresses you, grin 
even if she does hurt you. Those in the 
other beds will know, and it will help the 
nurse and doctor if you keep smiling!” 
Before that lad passed the last bar, he had 
set a pace of unselfishness, an example of 
pluck that left every eye wet with tears, 
when he was carried out on his last journey. 


NE night after driving nearly a hundred 
miles with a team of reindeer, I felt 
sorry for the team as I went into a comfort- 
able cottage for my supper. For they, I 
knew, must dig down however far it might be 
through frozen snow to get at the mosses or 
lichens that they wanted. So, borrowing a 
lantern and a shovel, I ran back to where 
they were tethered to help them. But once 
more nature had beaten me. For not only 
with their big splay feet, with the sharp hard 





rim that cuts through the ice crust like an 
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axe, did they get down to bare ground while 
I seemed playing with my shovel, but also 
with their wonderful noses, once they started 
to dig they always came down where moss is, 
whereas I very often struck rock. I could 
almost see them smiling as they watched me 
with their great eyes. 

Animals trust more to their noses than to 
any other sense. A fox will walk right up 
to a trapper on open snow if he stays quite 
still, unless he gets his scent. 

Life in Labrador develops the use of the 
five senses. On one occasion a polar bear had 
Semen close by our hospital in the night, 
eaving his pad marks down to the sea ice. 
With a friend from New England, I decided 
to give chase. The ice was breaking up 
with spring, and the bear who had evidently 
followed the seal herds south on the ice pack, 
had given up the hunt and was bound north 
once more. Owing to the breaks, or leads of 
water, across which he swam but round 
which we had to walk, we often lost the trail. 
All we knew was that the beast wanted to 
go straight north, being in a hurry to get 
home, just as if he knew that the summer 
fishing fleet was already in his wake. Still, 
we were not quite sure he might not lose his 
direction and we might overtake him. At 
last great cliffs intervened, and Bruin decided 
it would be quicker going through the 
forest. His pads, leaving marks now on the 
snow, almost as large as snowshoes, entered 
the thick woods, and my friend and I parted 
company as we followed. At the farther end 
of the forest, I found myself on level snow, 
ending in an ice barrier, and beyond it the 
running slob ice of the Straits of Belle Isle, 
that lay thirty miles wide between us and 
land opposite. Again I followed the trail 
too late to catch up. But his trail led ever 
north straight out to the horizon, and we 
realized how straight a stupid-looking bear 
could go without chart or compass, threugh 
sea or snow or forest. So, though beaten, I 
could but stand on the landwash, cap in 
hand, and wish him “‘bon voyage.” 

My friend, a college graduate, however, 
had not fared so well. I could find no traces 
of him anywhere; and I got no response even 
to my rifle shots. Next day we followed his 
trail and found he had wandered in a great 
circle through the forest. He had slept in the 
arms of a large spruce, in which he had built 
a bed of boughs to kecp him off the snow. 
He was feeling when we found him as Bruin 
must, if, out on those vast floating ice fields, 
he has to wait a few days to catch a seal. 


UTWITTING animals is not as easy as 

those who so slightingly talk of “lower 
animals” think, One winter, a couple of 
southern Newfoundlanders, who had a plan 
up their sleeve to grow rich getting rare 
fox skins and other pelts, stayed North when 
the fishing fleets were driven south by the 
approach of winter. They had secured a 
batch of poison, though they knew very well 
that all poison is strictly forbidden for 
catching fur-bearing animals. Fish being an 
unusually good price, they sold every one 
they had. But they had kept six frozen fresh 
herrings for Christmas dinner. It so hap- 
pened that a large whale had been driven 
ashore, and near this they had made their 
camp. For foxes would surely be attracted 
to it. Just before Christmas, however, a 
violent storm came along and broke up the 
ice again, and washed the whale clean away. 
It took a lot of discussion before they decided 
to sacrifice their Christmas dinner that it 
might, now that the whale was gone, be used 
as bait. But Tom argued, “A good fox is 
worth more than a meal.” So Jim allowed 
Tom to fill the herrings with poison. A trail 
on the snow led them to where a fox was 
passing to and fro, so there they placed a 
herring and then hid away to watch the 
results. Sure enough, the fox soon scented 
the herring and, snapping it up, ate it in a 
mouthful. Easily as they could have shot 
the fox, they agreed not to, for fear of putting 
holes in his skin, and making it less valuable. 
Eagerly they watched the fox trot off into 
the wood, and then followed him stealthily, 
waiting for him to drop dead. Not being 
skilled, they soon lost his trail, but suddenly, 
happening to look round, they were surprised 
to find the fox was following them. They at 
once dropped another herring, and went on 
without stopping. They managed, however, 
to keep an eye behind them, and soon saw 
the fox eat the second herring with no less 
gusto than the first. Once more they re- 
peated the attempt, and again Renard was 
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left licking his lips. Now, however, he was 
not so eager, apparently, and would no longer 
come within gunshot. There was nothing 
for it, all the. herrings had to be dropped: 
they hoped that at least the six might finish 
him; but the day ended with Renard farthe 
than ever behind, with a grateful but quizz). 
cal look on his face. Evidently, he was a bit 
puzzled to find so many fat herrings, 3 
Christmas time, along that trail. Tom 
swears Renard must have had some remedy 
for that poison. Anyhow, they never say 
that fox again, and on Christmas morning, 
probably, Bre’r Fox lauglied louder than did 
Tom or Jim when they thought of their 
herrings—“the smile was on the face of the 
tiger.” The neighbors all said it was a judg. 
ment of God on them for their wickedness, 
but old Eliphalet, known locally as “Life,” 
who had substituted a harmless powder for 
the strychnine, laughed loudest of all. Yet 
he never told a soul till Tom and Jim had 
gone South the next year; a silence which 
was more than ordinary Scouting in ou 
lonesome land. 

How small it makes us to laugh or look 
down upon those who do not have all the 
things and fine feathers with which fortune 
has endowed us. I always remember a 
comment made by one of our men, who had 
gone to London, one winter, in one of the 
battleships, as he had been chosen for a 
winter’s drill in the Naval reserve. On his 
return, he told us how kind the people in 
London had been to him—only a faraway 
and humble son of the Empire. He was 
much impressed by the fact that such great 
men should even notice a man like him. 
Several old gentlemen, he said, did not 
mind shaking his hand. One, he insisted, 
was a specially great man, or, as he called 
him, “a real top-Lord.” “How did you 
know he was so great a man?” I asked. “Oh, 
I knew he was, because he had a gold-edged 
cocked hat, and what seemed like a bunch of 
feathers in it on the top!” 


(THE breeding of a Scout depends primarily 
on himself. No man without courage and 
will can ever be one. 

Joe H. was of Scotch descent, but his 
native language was French, like most in- 
habitants of Canadian Labrador. He had 
for thirty-five years been mail carrier over 
three hundred miles of coast round our 
hospital. Nine times a year he covered that 
six hundred miles with his bags. Ninety 
thousand miles he had carried out mail. In 
winter, he travelled alone with his komatik 
and dogs, in summer, alone in a small open 
boat. It is not easy, making these journeys 
at best of times, and often enough Joe slept 
in the snow, out on the rocks, many times 
under his upturned boat, but always faith- 
fully caring for his sacred sacks of mail. 
Heavy as they o’ten were, he never refused 
to add to his burden little packages from 
here and there for housewives and “clients,” 
as he regarded all to whom he delivered 
letters. He was a short, thick-set man, and 
“hard as nails.” On one occasion, when he 
had been out in the snow for three days, 
we asked if he had suffered much. “Not at 
all, the dogs kept me warm,” he said. “But 
sometimes, last spring, I did have a breaking- 
out on my head. Truth is, doctor, it’s been 
frozen so often, lying without any pillow in 
the open, that I guess something had to 
come out.” 

One spring, as I was returning to my 
hospital on the Atlantic seaboard, in the 
little hospital steamer, we were about a mile 
off land when the watch sighted a small boat 
lying across our path, and a man wildly 
waving an impromptu flag. As is customary, 
we “hove to,” to listen to the tale of woe. 
Hanging on to our rail, very soon, was Joe H. 
in his famous little mail boat. “Doctor, we 
wants you. My daughter is real sick. She 
wants you bad.” We were loathe to lose 
the time, for it was a fine time for a home 
run, while that north corner of the Gulf, 
where the Straits empties its rapid tide into 
the Gulf, is notoriously a poor place for 


small boats. But no one could refuse Joe - 


anything. He was like Kim, “the friend of 
all the world.” So, with my bag I jumped 
over the side and fell into Joe’s arms. He 
backed off from the ship’s wash, and then 
fairly danced about in the boat, looking a! 
me. “There, now, I’ve got you at last; an 
I'd rather have you than all the mail bags 
from now till Christmas. Jessie’s ill. Shes 
my only child, and God grant you may sav¢ 
her.” As we neared the shore, his confidence 
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rose. “I’ve been lying offshore, rain and 
shine, for you,” he said, “for nigh a week 
now.” And then he added, “Yes, and I'd 
not have carried another bag if I'd had to 
wait till Christmas to get you.” That was 
all, Not another syllable did he utter till we 
landed on the beach, being a very silent man, 
of remarkably few words. 

The daughter proved to be a tiny little 
woman. Her only hope for life was to go at 
once to hospital for operation. Two hun- 
dred miles! To hospital! She who had 
never been ten miles from home! Among 
strangers, two hundred miles away! And 
she with seven children! When they learned 
it, there was a perfect chorus of wails from 
every part of the tiny house. But it was 
death or the great venture. Moreover, a 
consulting surgeon from Boston was at that 
moment, for the first time in all history, at 
the hospital. Meanwhile, time was passing, 
and my impatient shipmates were, I knew, 
watching the approach of darkness with 
much anxiety, for the chart was bad and 
there were no harbor lights, and many 
unmarked shoals stand out a long way from 
the shore. At last, however, arrangements 
such as were possible had been made, and 
also, a stretcher like an arm chair, with 
handles, constructed to carry the patient on; 
and off we went, climbing down the rocks to 
ihe beach. Only one essential condition had 
been considered: “‘Was there a Catholic 
burying ground near hospital?” It was a 
pathetic scene as at last we rowed out to sea. 
Joe, however, was delighted, and absolutely 
sure we should be successful. The proximity 
of the Catholic burying ground had given 
him, apparently, just the confidence he 
needed. 

The long journey was made, the operation 
was successful. As the days went by, Joe’s 
messages were characteristically brief, but it 
was easy to see how deep was his gratitude. 


OF OTHER mail carriers I have written 
often. They certainly are Master Scouts. 
One day I shall never forget. The temporary 
carrier was a weakly man, having suffered 
much on his long rounds. Indeed, as he was 
what he called ‘‘scrammed,” by which he 
meant partly paralyzed, in one leg and arm. 
It was only because he had a dependent 
family that the village permitted him to 
occupy a post that really involved so much 
hardship and danger. But Alec was never 
downhearted. A cheerier man there never 
could be, or have been. It happened that 
one day I came late to his village. My dogs 
were played out, and could not stagger 
further. It was of utmost importance that 
I should get right on to hospital. Indeed, it 
was a matter of life and death. There were 
no dogs in the village to carry me—only 
lame Alec, half-fed himself, and his still 
worse fed five dogs. Indeed, four and a half 
looked a generous estimate of them. “Are 
you good for twenty miles, Alec?” “Sure 
Iam, doctor, and “twice that if you needs 
me.” The poor dogs were soon in harnesses, 
and frisking around Alec better than I 
thought, from the look of them, they would 
be able to do. Then away we went. Only 
on the down grades would Alec sit on the 
komatic even for a moment. He had the 
wind of a Marathon runner and the staying 
power of a heavy-weight champion. It 
shamed me, even tired as I was, not to get off 
and run far more often than he liked. 1t was 
areflection on him and the team, apparently. 
Hopping along kind of sideways, he covered 
the ground better than many a bigger and 
better equipped man. Thin as a rail, he 
certainly had no fat to carry. I had wormed 
out of him that, so far that day, he had 
touched no food. ‘Food be scarce,” was all 
he would say. I insisted on his chewing a 
biscuit, but even that he seemed to grudge 
time for. At last we were at the hospital 
gate; and as I went in I urged him to let his 
dogs loose, and I would have those gallant 
animals well fed. ‘Come right in, yourself, 
and get a cup of hot cocoa and some food, 
yourself, man. You look famished.” It was 
ilready getting dark, and I was amazed 
when he said, “‘No, thanks, doctor. I’ve 
a bit further to go before dark.” “Further 
to go? Where are you going?” “Oh, just 
to the next village, doctor. I’ve a package 
for Uncle Albert.” “Why, that’s another 
ten miles!” “‘Eight, doctor,” he laughed. 
“No, no, Alec. Come right in and get warm, 
and a rest, and go on early tomorrow. What 
8 your packet, anyhow? Surely it can wait 
till then.” (I knew well that Uncle Albert 
could not pay one cent for the transporta- 
tion, anyhow.) ‘‘He’s ill these days, doctor, 
and this be a packet of medicine,” he laughed. 
Good night,” and before I could say any 
more, he was disappearing in the darkness. 
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I had thought I was a Scout, but I had to 
take my hat off “to a mere mail carrier” 
that night. “‘ Ways of serving differ, yet the 
Master is the same,” rang in my ears as I 
shut the hospital door to keep out driving 
snow and wind, words spoken two thousand 
years ago by old Paul. 


AM GOING to close with a story of a 

young American who came to help us in 
Labrador. One night, he was sitting with 
two friends in the after cabin of a great 
sealing steamer. Suddenly there was a bright 
flash and—oblivion. He remembers finding 
himself on the tossing ice pans of the frozen 
sea. It was dark. But he heard the cries 





of a man from the ice edge, and, crawling 
along, he hauled out of the water a young | 
man, both of whose legs were broken. On | 
the ice were many blazing fragments of | 
wreckage, and towering up in the darkness | 
close by was the now blazing hull of the | 
great ship. Figures were dashing here and 
there over the ice. Later he gathered up 
onto his pan another man, badly injured in 
the head with a broken skull. Being in his 
shirt sleeves, he was mighty glad to find some 
coats, old mattresses, some tins of food, and 
even a carton of matches scattered over the 
ice fields. The wind was blowing the ice 
abroad, and it became harder and harder to 
get from cake to cake. At last all he could do 
was to get to the piece of ice on which he had 
left the blazing wreckage, and the wounded 
men. The whole is with him a very dim 
memory, and even of that he hates to talk. 
After arranging his injured companions on 
the old mattresses by the fire, he could do | 
no more. As they were just drifting away | 
from the wreck, he remembers seeing the | 
mizzenmast on fire and fall like a blazing | 
rocket over the remainder of the stern of | 
the ship. 

The night passed quickly in trying to keep 
the two wounded men alive. The log books | 
picked up were used for rekindling the fire. 
The wreckage saved was carefully econo- | 
mized for fuel, as there would never be any | 
more obtainable. The danger of weakening 
the ice raft, which alone saved them from 
the chilly waters of the Polar Current, had 
also to be constantly borne in mind. The 
strain of listening to the ravings of one man 
with a wounded head, and the groans of the 
other (both young men), was somewhat 
mitigated by the semi-shell shock that my 
friend still labored under. By daylight there 
was nothing to be seen either of the ship 
or the crew, nothing but endless miles of 
loose ice pans rising and falling on the heavy 
swell left by the storm. Far in the distance 
were the cliffs of Cape John. They were 
steadily receding, and the fragile ice boat 
was drifting nearer and nearer to the outer 
edge of the floe, where, when it was reached, 
the sea must shortly surge over it and carry 
everything to destruction and oblivion as far 
as the world was concerned. 

About mid-day, an island loomed up, and 
the fact that their pan, which could not last 
much longer, was packed more closely to 
others as they crowded by the island, must 
have suggested to my friend, in his abso- 
lutely hopeless position, that he should 
leave the wounded men to their inevitable 
fate, and himself try to escape to the island. 
He says that this must have entered his 
mind, for he subsequently found a couple of 
cans of milk in his coat pocket, as if he had 
prepared for an attempt to make the landing. 
His mind was too upset at the time for him 
to realize anything very accurately. In any 
case, he never left the others, but evidently 
decided to stand by them to the last. Mean- 
while, another part of the crew had reached 
an island where there was a wireless station, 
and an §.O.S. had started steamers to the 
rescue. 











ANOTHER night had to be passed on that 

terrible pan. Next day one of the rescue 
steamers sighted the little black speck in the 
ice field and, coming alongside, managed to 
get all three aboard. All were injured, all 
had frost-bites. One poor fellow lost both 
his legs, the other died on the way home. 
My friend will not allow me to suggest he 
deserves any credit, much less give his name, 
but he played the part that America, that 
all men, are proud their sons should play in 
this brief opportunity that our stay on this 
planet offers us. To give, not to get, to lay 
down, not to take up, are the legends on the 
shields of all good knights. 

“Success in life,” said Huxley, the great 
professor, “must be measured by the ratio 
of what a man makes of himself, compared 
with what he might have been.” That is as 
true on the icy fields of Labrador as any- 
where else in the world. 
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MYSTIFY YOUR 
FRIENDS 


Astounding! Perplexing! 
Bewildering! Within a 
few minutes you can as- 
tonish friends with elabo- 
rate card tricks and magic. 
Boys, here’s your chance 
to become a master ma- 
gician with a MASTER 
MAGIC CHEST given 
to you FREE. Complete 
apparatus for eight world- 
famous magic tricks. No 
skill required. Complete instructions 
come with the chest. Get yours today 
and be the envy of every boy in town. 
Given with a year's subscription to The 
Open Road for Boys, a 50-page magazine 


RUSH COUPON! 





MASTER MAGICIAN 
130 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 





crammed with thrills, air stories, sport 
stories, school stories, tales of distant 
jungle lands, world-wide correspondence 
club, stamps, OPEN ROAD PIONEER 
CLUB, best dope on hunting, fishing, 
camping. Contests with prizes galore. 
Red-blooded stories for red-blooded boys. 
Read special offer. 


Special Offer 


Regular subscription price to THE OPEN 
ROAD is $1.00 a year. 
To make new friends 
we will send you a 
year’s subscription, 12 
fat issues for $1.00— 
and send you this won- 
derful Magic Chest 
FREE. 
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Here’s my $1.00. Put me down for twelve issues of The Open Road for Boys, and ship 
me at once postpaid my Master Magic Chest. 
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“A Scout Is Thrifty” 


Here, boys, is a chance to earn some money 
to “pay your own way” by selling these beau- 
tiful Calendars commemorating the 


200th Anniversary of 
Washington’s Birthday 


The Congress has appointed the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission to tell all the people about 
the life of George Washington and to properly celebrate 
this great historical event, starting February 22nd and 
continuing until after Thanksgiving Day. . 


Houdon’s famous bust of Washington, modeled from 
life and now standing at Mount Vernon, has been se- 
lected by the Commission as the best likeness of our 
First President and the one to be used during this Bi- 
centennial Celebration. 


A bas-relief of this beautiful bust was made by Louise 
Kidder Sparrow for The David J. Molloy Co., and 
they have made a wonderful reproduction of it on their 
Washington Bicentennial Calendar. This calendar, 
which has the approval of the Bicentennial Commission, 
is done in Moco Bronze, size 8,” x 1214”. 


The National Scouting Organization has been asked to 
take an active part in this work. 


Start Your Own Bank Account 


It is hoped that every boy will do his best to help place one of these Washington Calendars in every home 
—and right here, boys, is where you can start to ‘‘pay your own way'’—start a bank account to cover the 
**deposit’’ requirement on the © cond and First Class tests—pay for your summer camp—or buy the many 
things desired by boys of Scour age. The Washington Calendar sells for $1.00, and you will earn forty 


cents on every one you sell. 
If you want to earn some money in this interesting 
Do Not Send Any Money Now. and patriotic work, let us send you one calendar on 


approval, together with full instructions for selling them. 
You can then see the beauty of the Washington Calendar and show it to your family and your Scout 
Master. It will help you make up your mind to earn some money selling them. 

Fill out and mail thecoupon now—because the time for action is 


ee ) 9 
If You Say, Let’s Go! limited—all sales and deliveries should be made before January 1st, 
1932. See how much money you can earn before Christmas. Collect for every calendar as you deliver it. 
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THE DAVID J. MOLLOY CoO., H : 
2857 North Western Ave., Chicago, tll. Mail This Coupon Now 


I want to earn some money selling the Washington Bicentennial Calendars. 

Send me one calendar on approval, together with order blank and full instructions for selling them, and I 
will make my decision within 10 days. If I decide to sell these for you, I will send 60 cents with my order 
for more calendars, If I decide not to sell them, I will send $1.00 and keep this first calendar, or return it 
for full credit, 
NAME. 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
SCOUT MASTER..... 


























poor imitations 


Look for the “Official Emblem” on 


See this knife at your regular Hardware store 
or from official Scout headquarters. 


1. 
2. 
36 
4 
5. 


your Boy Scout Knife 


Look for the trade name 


UNIVERSAL 


New Chisel Edge Screw Driver 

New Easier Cutting Can Opener 
New Cleaner Cutting Leather Punch 
Rustless Nickel Silver Lining 

Fancy Decorated Back 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


UNIVERSAL 
OFFICIAL 
Boy Scour 
Knire No. 1585 
(Actual Size) 


Also made in Junior 
Size, No. 1586 





‘Puzilgcraft? 





wit Thanksgiving not far off, let’s pause 
awhile and try to recall all we have to 
be thankful for. If you answer all of these 
puzzles, also those in December and January, 
you will surely be grateful for what the post- 
man will bring you. Boys’ Lire imprint 
will be on the envelope and something good 
inside of it—so get busy! 

Address Puzzuecrart, 

Care Boys’ Lire, 
2 Park Ave., New York City. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 

Solvers of all the puzzles in June, July and 
August: Buster Brown, $2; Charles Gray, $2; 
John W. Hyslop, $2; Robert H. Noble, $2; 
Richard Percival, $2; Harry Suniville, $2. 


A Thanksgiving Puzzle 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of a number of various eatables found on the 
Thanksgiving dinner table may be spelled 
out. The path from one name to another is 
continuous.—Dewitr H. Joun. 


Some Thanksgiving Diamonds 


I. 1. In Thanksgiving. 2. A worthless 
leaving. 3. Massive. 4. A head-covering. 
5. In Thanksgiving. 

II. 1. In Thanksgiving. 
tive. 3. Lodes. 4. Some. 
giving. 

III. 1. In Thanksgiving. 2. An untruth. 
3. Bestowed. 4. A boy’s nickname. 5. In 
Thanksgiving. 

IV. 1. In Thanksgiving. 2. Part of the 
foot. 3. A point of the compass. 4. A 
Greek letter. 5. In Thanksgiving. 

V. 1. In Thanksgiving. 2. An emmet. 
8. A river of India. 4. A large cask. 5. 
In Thanksgiving. 

VI. 1. In Thanksgiving. 2. A cuckoo. 
$3. To rap. 4. A cool substance. 5. In 
Thanksgiving —Tom Grirrin. 


A Civic Acrostic 
15 34 9 1 
8 138 3 
18 17 iil 
8 26 24 
6 33 16 
_ 25 4 
10 aR 
_ 31 29 


2. An affirma- 
5. In Thanks- 


HMR Moe KK 


Reapine Across: 1. A city near Phila- 
delphia. 2. “The Manchester of America.” 
$8. A Texan city near the Mexican border. 
4. A Pacific coast resort named after an 
Italian city. 5. A city on Lake Ontario. 
6. The name of a city and county of Ohio. 
7. The capital of the “Empire State.” 8. 
A manufacturing city of New Jersey. 9. A 
fine city in Colorado. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters (indicated by 
stars) will spell a fine city of Ohio. The 
letters represented by the figures from 1 to 
7, spell an important State; from 8 to 17, a 
fine Southern city; from 18 to 27, a city of 
Rhode Island; from 28 to 31, a city of 





Western New York; and from 32 to 35, an 
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Ohio city named after a city in Pery— 
“Derroir AVENUE.” 


A Hidden Circus 


An object that may be seen in almost any 
circus is concealed in each sentence. : 

1. We had special binoculars to view the 
tiny particles. 

2. A million swallows flew upward. 

3. He said war fostered cruelty and jt 
should be abolished. 

4. Could Mac rob a tiny lad? 

5. Amid Gettysburg’s cheers the Presi. 
dent spoke. 

6. Is the supply of zinc low now? 

7. Georgian tobacco is of fine quality and 
eagerly sought by merchants. ; 

8. Corn on the cob rates high as food, 

9. It all rests upon your honor. 

10. The man came lazily to the trapeze. 

11. Difficult problems do not faze brainy 
Scouts. i 

12. He entered the big ring masterfully, 
carrying a long whip.—Ropsert H. Iveway. 


An Army and Navy Double Diagonal 


All of the words described contain nine 
letters. When rightly guessed and written 
one below the other, the diagonal, from the 
upper left-hand letter to the lower right- 
hand letter, will spell a place beloved by 
young soldiers; and the diagonal, from the 
lower left-hand letter to the upper right- 
hand letter, will spell a place beloved by 
young sailors. ; 

Reapinc Across: 1. Holds back. 2, 
Pertaining to lethargy. 3. Looks like. 4. 
Spoke of. 5. Acknowledged superiors to all 
competitors. 6. Thrashed soundly. 7. The 
state of being concave. 8. A revoking. 9, 
Reparation.—K. C. 


Connected Squares 


I. Upper Lert-Hanp Square: 1. To 
annoy. 2. A handsome dress. 3. Very 
dark. 4. A Scout’s shelter. 

II. Upper RIGHT-HAND Square: 1. To 
cover up. 2. Anger. 3. Epochs. 4. A 
nuisance. 

III. Mrppre Square: 1. Tocatch. 2. A 
seed sometimes fed to canaries. 3. Part ofa 
church. 4. An equal. 

IV. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A 
shoft journey. 2. A cereal. 3. An image. 
4. Closely confined. 

V. Lower RIGHT-HAND Square: 1. The 
skin of fruits. 2. Notion. 3. Adjacent. 4. 
A pointed missile weapon.—Rosert R. 
HEATON. 


Answers to October Puzzles 


A Discoverer’s Cross-worp. Across 
1. Columbus. 9. Cola. 11. E. S. A 12. 
Twelfth. 16. Colon. 19. R.O. 20. Bo. 21. 
Nina. 23. Me. 24. Toned. 27. Ar. 2%. 
Azores. 29. Portugal. Down: 2. October. 
8. Low. 4. Mal. 5. Be. 6. U.S. 7.5.4. 
8. Lack. 10. Leon. 13. Fan. 14. Trade. 
15. Ho. 17. Lo. 18. Nino. 22. His. 23. 
Map. 24. Tar. 25. Oz. 26. Erg. 

A Discoverer’s Acrostic. Across: I. 
Canned. 2. Orchid. 3. Litmus. 4. Uppish. 
5. Morons. 6. Banter. 7. Utopia. 8 
Salaam. Initials, Columbus. From 1 to 1], 
Christopher; 12 to 15, Nina; 16 to 20, Pinta; 
21 to 30, Santa Maria. 

A Hatiowr’en Kina’s Move. Begin at 
15, spooks; 5, pies; 7, masquerades; 19, 
pumpkins; 37, ghosts; 23, witches; 18, goblins. 

Ocroser Beneapines. Isabella, Colum 
bus. Across: 1. Pinch. 2. Estop. 3. Pails. 
4. About. 5. Helms. 6. Globe. 7. Cloud. 
8. Lapse. 

Cross-worp Eniema. Endurance. 
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rOR ALL BOYS 


All Pilots Rendezvous 


howed. Never before had he sagged physi- 
cally, great as his discouragement had been. 
A growl or two, a brooding quietness, inoodi- 
ness—but never this. No use to say anything 
to him now. Tom flung an arm sympatheti- 
cally over his chum’s shoulders. 

“Sick of it,”” mumbled Chapman, as if to 
himself only. “Sick of it all... this 
blistering, infernal sun. Never a let-up. 
Sweat, sweat, sweat. Can’t even breathe, 
can’t even think. And the rain, and the 
jungle, and the rot. Everything rots.” 


H® hand reached up and closed on the 
sill of the door. The wood crumpled in 
his hand, rotted and eaten by white ants to a 
mere shell of paint. 
“Gone. Shot. Chewed clean!” his voice 
rose, half-sobbing. “And they put it in new 
only a month ago. Rotten, already.” 
He flung the stick viciously to the ground. 
“And it’s got me,.too!” he cried, shrilly. 
“Got me, do you hear, Tom? And I’m sick 
of it. When you can’t even do a ‘push-over’ 
without falling off in an outside spin, it’s time 
to quit. Spun down. Washed out my ship. 
Had to jump. Why, the whole squadron’ll 
be laughing! Gone tropical—Chapman’s 
gone tropical! That’s what they're saying! 
No, don’t try to tell me they’re not. I’ve 
heard them, see! But not any move. Never 
again, at least not to my face. I’m through!” 
He broke roughly from Tom’s grasp, and 
dashed up the stairs to his room. From 
down the hall above, a door banged. Some- 
thing clattered noisily on the floor. 
Sighing, Tom turned toward the lounging- 
room. A half-dozen of the 24th Squadron 
pilots were there, five of them his own West 
Point classmates. They had heard every 
word of the outburst. Their drawn, sober 
faces were sufficient proof without speaking. 
“Tubby” Tomlin crashed his fist on a 
wicker table. 
“Yellow, that’s what I’d say,” he cried. 
“Just plain yellow! Pity they. couldn’t 
have found it out before he graduated. West 
Pointer? That weak-knees?” He laughed, 
sarcastically. 
Stayton flared, instantly, at the words. 
“Shut up, Tomlin! If Paul Chapman’s 
yellow, so are you!” 
Tomlin sprang to his feet, fists clenched, 
advancing rapidly. It was an insult no man 
will take—and an insult no man would give 
toa friend. Three other pilots caught Tom- 
lin by the arms, holding him away. And 
Stayton, ashamed of himself, flushed. Bad 
business, this affair of Chapman’s; had them 
all on edge. 
“I’m sorry, Tubby,” Tom said, quietly. 
“That was rotten of me; you know I didn’t 
mean anything like that.” He held out his 
hand, and Tomlin accepted it. “I’m just 
on edge, too—over Chappie,” he went on. 
“And so are you, or you'd never have said 
that. He’s not yellow. He’s just done up. 
He’s just one of those few men that can’t 
stand a place like this.” 
“Okay, Tom,” Tubby responded. “And 
it’s up to us to keep helping, isn’t it?” 
They resumed their seats. Six of them, 
staring at each other. 
“Say, Terry, didn’t you say you had your 
old kaydet saber down in your trunk? And 
your full-dress parade hat?” asked Tomlin. 
O'Hara nodded. 
“And how about that bronze plaque of the 
Academy coat of arms, Tom, and all those 
pictures you used to have of parades, and the 
football games?” 
“T’ve still got them,” Tom answered, curi- 
ously, “Why?” 
“Well,” beamed Tubby. ‘Why not stow 
all the relics and trophies we can get into one 
room, just cram it full of West Point, and 
then take Chappie in there. The trouble 
with him is that he can’t see past his nose. 
He’s forgotten everything worth while, all 
that we worked and fought so hard for. 
Bring it back to him—see? Show him what 
he used to be, and used todo. And I’ll wager 
he'll be shamed enough to snap out of it.” 
Tom shook his head, dejectedly. 
1, Not Chappie,” he pronounced, solemnly. 

He already remembers that. And it hurts 
him all the more.” For a moment he was 
silent again. Then, suddenly, he snapped 
his fingers. 

“Til tell you what would do it, though!” 
he cried, excitedly. ‘‘Listen—” 

18 voice raced, shrill with eagerness, and 
the faces about him brightened, smiling their 
agreement. 


193] 


(Continued from page 13) 


“Go, get him,” Terry O'Hara enthused. 
“Let’s put it up to him, now!” 


A NEW voice answered the suggestion. 

They looked up into the frowning coun- 
tenance of Spark Harrington, who had en- 
tered the room unnoticed. 

*‘Chappie’s gone,” said Spark, quietly. 
“*He just left for The Volcan. Got permis- 
sion to fly up there and spend the week-end, 
hunting and resting.” 

“The Volcan?” echoed Stayton. The Vol- 
can was an emergency landing-field, two- 
hundred miles away, near the border line 
between Panama and Costa Rica. Moun- 
tainous. In the heart of the jungle. True, 
the authorities of France Field kept it up as 
an excursion spot for the pilots—but what 
would a man like Chapman be doing in such 


a place? He, who hated the jungle and 
tropics above all things! Gone to The 
Volcan! 


“*Yep, and that’s not all,” Harrington went 
on. “I was down at the field when he took 
off. Told me he was through. Wasn’t com- 
ing back. Going to leave his ship there and 
strike off through the jungle for Nicaragua! 
I thought he was kidding till I came in here 
and heard you talking.” 

There came a low whistle of astonishment. 
Tom Stayton leaped to his feet, wild-eyed. 
Something ice cold seemed to have reached 
inside him, and begun tugging at his heart. 
Chapman! Desertion. Disgrace. Better 
to be anything rather than that. 

He grabbed his helmet and goggles and 
made a mad rush for thedoor. At the thresh- 
old, for one brief moment he paused, yelling 
back a message to the dumfounded group in 
the lounging-room. 

“Get things ready! 
T'll have him back!” 

Then he was gone. Out of the Bachelor 
Building. Past the Photo Section Offices. 
Past the amphibian hangars. Past the base- 
ball field. On beyond the first of the line of 
hangars, and into the Operations Office. Per- 
mission to go to the Volcan for over the week- 
end. Short on ships? But he had to have 
one! Had to! 0-19? Fine, just what he 
wanted, anyway—had two seats in case any- 
thing happened to Chapman’s P-12. 

Then a last look at the Bulletin Board to 
make sure he wasn’t up for Alert Pilot, or 
some other duty, over the week-end. One 
brief notice caught his eye: “All pilots. 
Rendezvous. Monday morning at 9:45. 
Manzanillo Bay. 4,000 feet.” He laughed, 
harshly. Another rendezvous! Well, he’d 
be back for this one, and so would Chapman, 
if he had to pound him unconscious to do it. 

Down on the line! 0-19 Number 32 warm- 
ing up. Suddenly he regretted not having 
fought for a P-12. Speed rather than a con- 
sideration of forethought. What good to 
have a two-seater if Chapman, in the swifter 
ship, and already with a lead, was hopelessly 
clear and away? Butit was done. Too late 
now. And they were pulling the chocks out. 

Give ’er the gun—full blast! Stick clear 
forward. The 0-19 quivered, leaping out 
across the grass, faster and faster as the 
Wasp motor built up its power. The tail 
began lifting, and Tom Stayton eased back 
on the stick. Farther. The wheels were 
skimming along now. Back some more, and 
the roaring nose swung up, clear. Then, one 
circle around the field as a check, and he 
pointed almost due west. 

No time to follow the coast line. This 
was a course that took him out over the 
Caribbean Sea, skipping from point to point 
of the “‘U”’ curve of western Panama. Fifty 
miles from land, at the midway. Dangerous. 
But no more dangerous than the shore course. 
It’s solid jungle all the way from France Field 
to The Volcan, and from there all the way 
across Costa Rica, and Nicaragua, and 
beyond. Fifty-fifty, with not a clear field 
to land on either course. 

Two hundred miles—two hours. Tom 
settled back to the long pull. Flying by 
compass. Past the mouth of the Chagres 
River, and then, steadily the land began to 
fade away to his left. Crystal blue water 
pounding on coral reefs, fainter and fainter, 
till there was nothing but the white-capped, 
glistening expanse of the Caribbean. 

Anhour. An hour and a half. Pounding 
on. Racingfortime. Again he picked up the 
shoreline—the other half of the “U.” He 
shifted his course slightly to the south, 
and found himself over the rolling, jungle- 
covered mountains. Moments more, scan- 


Put it on my ship! 


ning the impenetrable brush, and then a cry 
escaped him, and he cut the gun. 

The Volcan! And the orange wing fabric 
of a P-12 shone up into his eyes. Chapman 
had arrived! How long before? Had he 
already struck out through the jungle? 
Everything, everything depended on that. 


TOM circled down, almost overshooting 
the small field. He had to skid in to cut 
down his speed. Then the wheels bumped, 
and he taxied in toward the crude hangar. 
Darkness was falling with the typical, swift, 
no-twilight manner of the tropics; the sun 
— simply to drop instantly behind the 
ills. 

A mechanic ran out to meet him, and Tom 
cut the ignition. 

“Lieutenant Chapman here?” he yelled. 

The man was leisurely wiping the grease 
off his hands with some waste. His answering 
drawl came with infuriating slowness. 

“Lieutenant Chapman? Well, sir, he’s 
been here. But he left about an hour ago. 
Said he was going out hunting in the jungle. 
Took him a bolo, and a gun, and plenty of 
grub, and wouldn’t even wait long enough 
for me to tell him the trails. Took the short- 
est trail, too, sir!” 

At least the mechanic was communicative 
when once started. 

“Which trail’s that?” Tom demanded. 
He was already slinging on his musette bag. 

The man pointed. 

“But you won’t get no game on that trail, 
Lieutenant,” he protested. “It only goes 
out about a mile, and then ends.” 

“Tm taking it!” Stayton answered. “And 
while I’m gone, service up that 0-19, and 
have her ready to take off at a minute's 
notice. Understand?” 

The mechanic nodded. Tom, half-running, 
entered the mouth of the short trail. Ten 
paces straight ahead, and then a sharp curve, 
and suddenly he found himself in the thick 
of the jungle. 

A shudder of repulsion chilled along his 
spine. Often had he flown over this brush; 
much had he heard of it; but never had he 
realized, never had he dreamed it could be 
as hideous as this. The stench of sweet, 
sickly, vegetable decomposition rose to his 
nostrils, drugging him almost with the power 
of an anesthetic. Everywhere it was dismal, 
dark, and brooding; and as the night fell, 
threatening shadows leaped up on both 
sides of the trail. The tall, dense grass 
climbed four times his height over his head. 
Water dripped down ceaselessly. The trail 
itself was wet and slippery with foul, black 
mud. Flies and mosquitoes stung his flesh. 
Off to the right he heard the screaming cry of 
a wild cat. At each rustle of the brush he 
stiffened with a nameless fear. 

The jungle! More hideous than words can 
paint. More impenetrable than a solid wall. 
Alive with snakes—the Bush-Master, whose 
sting of the double-fangs brings death in 
twenty minutes, with no known antidote; 
and the boa, and the coral, and fer-de-lance— 
the latter a seven-foot, rat-tailed, pit viper 
whose habit it is to lie in wait and launch 
itself at any chance passerby. 

With his flashlight burning now, lighting 
the way for each step he took, Tom Stayton 
pushed on. His mind numbed to the danger. 
He was thinking only of Chappie, praying 
he could reach him before he reached the end 
of the short trail. Surely the man wouldn't 
strike out, this late in the day, to blaze a 
continuation with his bolo. 

But then, suddenly, with a groan, he real- 
ized that this theory was wrong. The trail 
ended, and a crude, fresh-hewn streak led on 
through the jungle. Too faint to follow in the 
dark! There was nothing to do now but 
wait for the dawn. 

Tom cleared out a wider area for his safety 
and sat down. No fire, for the wet brush 
won’t burn. He nibbled half-heartedly at a 
sandwich, soaking it down with the milk of a 
cocoanut. Sleep was impossible. Monkeys 
screeching. The drip, drip, drip of water 
from the brush. The biting insects. The 
stenched, humid heat, soaking him to the 
skin. The ceaseless, brooding threat of the 
shadows. The rustling of iguana, which 
each time he heard, caused him to flash his 
light about, fearful of snakes. 

It was the longest night Tom Stayton 
could ever remember. When the sun sud- 
denly shot up in the east, he felt as if he had 
aged a score of years. And the search had 
but begun! 
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TO EARN 





IN PRIZES FOR 
IDEAS! 


ANT to help us develop a new in- 

vention...and earn some money 
for yourself? STERNO Canned Heat 
now comes in tubes! $25.00 a month 
is offered for the best ideas on best 
uses for it. 

Squeeze a bit out. Touch a match to 
it. You get a hot, safe flame—right on 
the spot. There must be dozens of uses 
...in the workshop, garage, at home, 
while camping. Wherever you need heat 
guided by your hand for mending, 
tinkering, lighting fires, etc. 

Join the Idea Club—F REE! Get the 
booklet about Sterno in Tubes. Send us 
your ideas on best ways to use it. 







IDEA CLUB! — Members 
get this handsome button. 
Mail the coupon for yours. 


STERNO CORPORATION 4 

9 East 37th Street, 
New York, N. Y. B.L. 11 
O I'd like to join your Idea Club. Please send me 
your button and booklet—all free. 

0 I’d like to try Sterno in Tubes. I enclose 10¢ for a 
full-sized tube. 


Name 








Address. 


pee Bargains in Army and Scout Supplies 
C tale Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits, 
’ a outdoor stems. Write for Free Catalog 
«NAVY SUPPLY CO”) 


| 
e., Lester St., Richmond, Va. ©. 


ing | Ride Your Bike 
ati" LOBDELLS! 
\ . 


HETHER it’s to the far-away 

lake or river, or the downtown 
indoor rink, RIDE YOUR BIKE. 
Gets you there earlier — brings 
you home on time. Distance mat- 
ters nothing to the boy with a bike 
and that’s even more true in 
summer-time. 


And the bike with LOBDELL 
Chromium-Plated Rims is safer, 
more comfortable and speedier to 
ride. Rain, snow or sleet don’t affect 
the bright chromium plate. Ice, 
slush or mud can’t warp the wood 
liner, as it’s absolutely 
moisture-proof. For Christ- 
mas, birthdays or any gift- 
days, tell your parents, 
relatives and friends to 
“make it a LOBDELL- 
Equipped BIKE.” Or, if 
your present bike needs 
new rims, your dealer or 
repairman will put on 
“LOBDELLS.”’ He 
knows what’s best for 
you. 

FREE BOOK — “The 
Evolution of the Bicy- 
cle,”” will be sent on 
request. Write today! 
The LOBDELL-EMERY MFG. CO, 
2111 Republic St., Alma, Mich. 


LOBDELL RIMS 

















* Haversacks, Bugles. and other useful 





















































COPPERHEAD 
SPEEDSTERS 


2 SHORT... LONG... LONG-RIFLE 
a SOLID POINT... HOLLOW POINT 


Sound travels fast... certainly. 
But the new U. S..22 Copper- 
head Speedsters travel even 
faster than sound... faster than 
a fifth of a mile a second! 
New appearance to match 
their new speed, too. They’re 
snappy looking with their 
slick black cases and glisten- 
ing coppered bullets. Self- 
cleaning (non-corrosive) prim- 
ing, which means rifle barrels 
“clean as a whistle”... always. 
Ask for them at your dealer’s. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CoO. 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


FASTER THA. 
—SBUND! 


FT. Five Sections, Brass bound Power- 
BIG 3 ° TELESCOPE ful Lenses. 16 mile range. 

Ery, Piece for looking at the Sun, included F' . Canbe wi 

@ Microscove. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75, C.O.D. l6c 
extra BENNER & COMPANY, T-59, Trenton, N. J. 


PSYCHIC 








A Battle 
of Wits 


Complete 
with Rules ~ 
Score Cards & 
P laying Field rowded withAction 
Mail Order Direct 
If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You 


PSYCHIC BASEBALL CORP, 
DEPT. B 389 FIFTH AVE.,N-Y.C. 





This Remington Sheath Knife 


fe jast what you pote bentt ne. 
or cam 8. as 
a aif-ech forged Binde with 
ng, we hese cutting 
edge, Bone 1e 
feather sheath. We will send you 
this knife 


FREE 


on receipt of only $1 for a two- 
iy subscription to Hunting & 

hing, a 52-page spoothiy mag- 
azine hunting, fishing 
cal , trapping stories and 
pictures, = qinipemation 
about 8, e, e 
laws, places to get fish and 


Gtis thes ad, ond met tedey 





FISHING ‘ 





E PUSHED on, following now the faint 

signs left by Chapman, into a jungle 
that seemed to have grown thicker and 
thicker. Hour after hour. Once, he shot a 
small Bush-Master, which he chanced to see 
just as he was about to step past the brush 
on which it lay. Another time, far to the 
right in an unexpected opening, he spied an 
eighteen-foot boa, which instantly fled. 

Noon came, and the sun hung high over- 
head. He paused for another sandwich, and 
suddenly his ears caught the nearby thrash- 
ing sound of a bolo! Exultant, almost crying 
aloud, he rushed on, weaving through the 
faint trail, turn after turn, till with unex- 
pected swiftness he came full upon Paul 
Chapman! Chapman, white-faced, standing 
there with his Colt pistol drawn and lgveled 
at Tom Stayton’s head. 

“You!” Chapman ejaculated. In spite 
of his astonishment, his cry was one of relief. 
“Great Scott! I thought you were some new 
kind of monster I heard! Whew!” He 
passed his hand across his eyes, and replaced 
his gun. When he looked up again, his gaze 
was accusing. 

“*Well, what do you want?” he demanded, 
furiously. ‘* Another of those ‘the-old-fight’ 
talks? Think you can argue me into going 
back?” He paused. ‘‘ Well, you won't! 
I told you I was through, and I meant it. 
I’m pushing on, clear to Corinto, and I'll 
get there if it takes a year!” 

“Think so?”’ countered Tom. His jaw 
clamped. His eyes gleamed. He stepped 
towards his chum, fists clenched, threaten- 
ingly. ‘Only you’re not! You're going back 
with me, if I have to knock you out and drag 
you back!” 

Another step. Chapman was on guard 
now. Then another step, and Tom lifted 
his arm to sweep aside an overhanging brush 
that lay as the last obstacle between himself 
and Chapman. 
| There came a cry of pain. The arm jerked 
back, quickly, with horrible limpness, and at 
the same instant a small sinuous body 
dropped off the bush, fell at Stayton’s feet, 
and slithered off into the jungle. The fer-de- 
lance! One of the deadly had struck! 

“‘Chappie!” Tom, white-faced, trembling, 
had sunk to his knees. Frantic fingers were 
tearing the shirt from his arm. Forgotten 
was the argument. Forgotten was the jungle. 
Forgotten, even for Chapman, his own miser- 
able troubles. Nothing remained but the vision 
of that ugly mark on Tem Stayton’s arm. 

Chapman leaped to help. Off with his own 
shirt, and nimble fingers flew in making and 
applying the hasty tourniquet. Then he 
drew out his bolo, and confronted Tom with 
stricken eyes. His voice trembled. 

“Tom! We've got to cut it open, old fel- 
low! Slash it, and get you to a hospital, 
quickly! Can you stand it?” 

Stayton’s eyes closed. His head nodded. 
And promptly, the huge, razor-like blade rose 
and fell. Not a sound escaped the tight- 
pressed lips. Deep gash. And then Chappie 


Young Fu’s thoughts were on a previous 
trip with Tang, the coppersmith, to Hochow. 
Smiling Heaven Hill was the place Tang 
had pointed out as the home of his ances- 
tors. He must remember to tell Tang about 
this old couple. 

Mother Li interrupted: “Food is ready.” 
They went within. 

Later she gave her guest a comfort.. He 
rolled up in it on the earthen floor and was 
soon asleep. Father Li, lost in memories, 
wrapped his own comfort around him and he, 
too, slipped into that other land of dreams. 

The old lady huddled over the dying em- 
bers of her tiny charcoal stove. There were 
only two covers and they were both in use. 
She dozed fitfully. Her body was cramped 
from the sitting posture, and cold. She 
moved her small bound feet about in the 
effort to increase circulation. The Hsien 
Seng had whispered that their garments 
were safe. He had been pleased to remark 
so much virtue in the world. From season 
to season the pawnshop proprietor had held 
their clothes for them, when who knew what 
offers he might have received. He was an 
honorable man! Her husband was always 
recognizing virtue in people. She, herself, 
knew their garments were so worn, it was un- 
likely anyone would wish to take them off 
the proprietor’s hands. On the other side— 
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loyalty welled within her—it was possible 


had his lips to it, drawing out the poison . . . 
working frantically, till minutes later, he 
raised Tom’s slight body on his shoulders, 
and began the long tortuous retracing of the 
trail. : 

Slipping, fighting, battling on. Scarcely 
pausing for breath. Almost superhuman to 
keep plugging away, as Chappie did then, 
with that burden on his back, fighting the 
heat, fighting the jungle, fighting his own 
exhaustion. But keep on he did! On through 
the crude, newer trail, and out at last on the 
old trail. Pushing along. Never faltering. 

It was dusk before they reached The Vol- 
can, and Chapman’s booming voice roused 
the mechanic. The man came running. 

“That 0-19 over there—get her warmed 
up, quickly!” 

The man’s protest about night-flying was 
drowned out when Chapman, shouting even 
louder, repeated the words. He bent his 
attention to Stayton. 

“Feeling pretty weak, old man?” Tom 
nodded. And Chappie bent his head, clasp- 
ing his chum’s hand. “I’ve been an awful 
idiot, Tom,” he said, accusingly. ‘“‘And I 
feel rotten about it. If I hadn't run like a 
yellow little dog, this whole thing to you—” 
he choked, unable to finish. 

“Forget it, Chappie. I’m okay.” 

But Stayton was ghost white, and half- 
delirious when they lifted him into the rear 
cock-pit of the 0-19. All the way home his 
voice cried out, unheard beneath the roar of 
the motor: ‘Rendezvous, Chappie. Mon- 
day at 9:45. Hurry! Hurry! Wecan’t miss 
another rendezvous ... all pilots. . .!” 
Then the world went black. 


IGH over Manzanillo Bay, a dozen P-12s 

hovered about, assembling themselves 
in formation. It was Monday morning, 
9:43 A. M. Another plane arrived and took 
its place, and the huge ““V”’ seemed com- 
plete. But two ships were missing. Two 
pilots, one of whom, Tom Stayton, lay in the 
field hospital recovering from snake bite; 
and the other, Paul Chapman, was—well, 
who knew where he was? Wasn’t he always 
missing from a rendezvous? 

Nine-forty-five, and the group, formed now 
except for one unexcused absentee, swung 
about and streaked below the clouds for 
Gatun Lake. Captain Parker Rader, Squa- 
dron Commander, in the lead, raised his hand 
to signal a maneuver—but stopped suddenly. 

Down, out of the clouds, straight across 
his path, roared a single P-12. Tremendous 
speed, Wasp motor mawing like some low- 
throated cry of a hurricane. Down, straight 
down, hanging on the tail, and then over in 
the first half of an outside loop. Instantly 
the Wasp cut. Every pilot in the squadron 
was watching this mad idiot who dared, not 
only be absent from a rendezvous, but to cut 
= Captain Rader’s path in a fashion like 
that. 

Paul Chapman in that ship! The P-12 
hung below the squadron upside down, 


that pawnshop keeper had his own way of 
respecting superiority as represented in the 
Hsien Seng. However, these garments 
would not last forever, and what of the 
future? What her husband earned by writ- 
ing occasional letters, for passers-by at the 
nearest city gate, barely bought food to keep 
them alive. Life was difficult. 


A SUDDEN strange roaring reached her 
ears. Startled she strained to listen. 
Her breath shortened. She rose softly and 
went to the doorway. There terror held her 
transfixed. Fifty yards away the river, a 
mountainous wall of water, boiled and 
surged, broke and broke again, casting an 
even higher line of foam upon the mud. Her 
darkest fears of the afternoon had come true. 
The Dragon, choked by a surfeit of melting 
snows from peaks high above, had chosen 
this night for his annual display of temper. 
And men, always at his mercy, would either 
flee or fall within his cruel grasping reach. 
Flee, the .Dragon jeered, where could men 
=~ outside the Chungking wall except to 
im? 

Mother Li, shaking herself free of his 
sinister spell, went trembling within. In a 
second she had roused and warned the others. 

The three of them stood shivering and 
watched the danger come ever nearer. The 
two old people looked about in dismay. 
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swinging around now in a one-eighty circle, 
Then, before the Squadron Commander's 
astonished eyes, the nose of the ship pulled 
slightly up and over, and finished up by whip- 
ping down in the terrific twist of an outside 
spin! P-12! Outside spin! Another Boeing 
pursuit ship washed out! 

What Captain Rader said no one knew. 
No one will ever know. The next event left 
even that stern disciplinarian speechless, 

The pilot of the P-12 suddenly jammed on 
his gun, held the stick in neutral, and kicked 
reverse rudder with all the strength he had. 
And, wonder of all wonders, the P-12 quiy- 
ered, wallowed momentarily, and then sud- 
denly took hold, straightened out, grace- 
fully leveled off, and pointed back to France 
Field. A P-12 had been brought out of an 
outside spin! 

Captain Rader’s next signal was that for a 
landing. This was something he had seen 
with his own eyes! And he had breathed his 
last comfortable moment in the air til] he 
found out how it had been done! His own 
P-12 taxied in beside Chapman’s ship. The 
Captain climbed hastily out of the cockpit, 
and stared at his erring lieutenant with 
stern eyes. ¥ 

“Lieutenant Chapman,” he began, harsh- 
ly. ‘“‘We have just missed another ren- 
dezvous!”” He paused. A smile played at 
the corners of his lips. Parker Rader, for all 
his reputation, was a man of the air first, 
and a soldier afterwards. ‘‘How’d you do 
it?”’ he demanded. 

Chapman grinned. 

“Lieutenant Stayton did it, sir. He'd 
read it somewhere, and had his ship fixed 
up for me. Stuck on a gas jet, sir, a pipe 
from the gas tank to the bottom of the 
carburetor, so when I spun down, outside, 
with a dead motor, the bottom of the car- 
buretor, now the top, still fed the Wasp gas!” 

“But that’s pure theory!” Captain Rader 
exploded. ‘‘Do you mean to say you were 
crazy enough to try that?” 

Chapman gulped. “Yes, sir. I had to, 
sir. It was the last thing Lieutenant Stayton 
said last night, when I brought him in, de- 
lirious.” 

“‘Delirious, and no mistake!” was the re- 
tort. He paused, thoughtfully, “But for all 
of it, I wouldn’t be surprised if you two young 
idiots got a citation out of this—just for being 
crazy enough to try it!” He gazed at Chap- 
man, kindly, offering his hand, which the 
younger man shook eagerly. Then his 
manner became brusque again. “Well, get 
into that ship, Lieutenant Chapman! Late 
to another rendezvous. And I warn you now 
for the fourth and last time. All pilots, you 
known, and that means you, too!” 

Heart singing, Paul Chapman climbed 
into the P-12. As they took off, he saw a 
hand waving from one of the upper windows 
of the hospital. He jazzed his gun, furiously, 
then waggled his wings. 

* All pilots—” he murmured. “All pilots, 
rendezvous! I'll say they do!” 


A Dragon on the Rampage 


(Continued from page 19) 


There was no place to go. At this rate the 
river would soon be lapping hungrily close 
to the Chungking wall. In another quarter 
of an hour their own hut would have dis- 
appeared. And they with it! They might 
just as well compose themselves to meet 
their fate. 

But their youthful companion had no idea 
of being drowned if he could avoid it. His 
voice stirred them from their daze. 

“Tie your most precious possessions to- 
gether, quickly, and follow me!” he ordered. 
“On the Lin River side there is an ascent 
less steep than elsewhere, which leads to 
the back of the foreign buildings. Since the 
foreigners’ hospital burned, the wall at that 
point had remained broken; once up the hill- 
side, the city may be entered there, I believe. 
And, even if the wall should prove too high, 
the river will not be able to reach us.” 

Mother Li stumbled into the hut. She re- 
turned pushing the two rolled comforts 
before her, and carrying in her hand a small 
blue cloth in which reposed her few treasures. 

The Hsien Seng protested: “‘We can not 
take the bedding. To climb the hillside to 
the wall will eat all of our strength.” 

For once his wife refused to heed his 
wisdom. “Without the comforts we perish 
with cold. If we may not carry them, I vill 
not go!” She planted herself stubbornly on 
the stool. 
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foR ALL BOYS 


Hsiao Fu gasped. Every second was 
precious. The hissing flood had already 
wined several feet. There was no time for 
argument; this old grandmother was quite 
js capable as his own mother for keeping to 
, decision. He caught up the bedding and 
lifted it to his shoulders, then motioning to 
is companions to hurry, he led the way. 

The mud-flats were a bedlam of sound. 
The screams of people mingled with the 
wies of terrified animals. Some were scram- 
bling madly up the hillside, pulling their 
household possessions after them; others 
tore down the wooden walls of their homes 
and improvised rafts on which to escape. 
The crippled and diseased lay helpless on 
the lower levels begging for pity. Through 
the weaving mass Hsiao Fu made his way. 
He kept a sharp lookout for the spot in 
mind. At last, he halted and waited for the 
old people to catch up to him. Fifteen feet 
away the river seethed. Fowls were floating 
onits surface. Furniture bobbed about. A 
hody— He faced the hillside quickly and 
shivered. , 

As he did so his two companions reached 
his side. Up over the rocky face of the cliff, 
their leader climbed trying to pick a path on 
which the others might tread. He had 
vouth and strength and this was a hard 
business even for him. If it were not for 
these comforts, he could help the old lady. 
But the others were struggling bravely to 
reach him. He steadied his bundle against a 
bramble root and wiped the sweat from his 
face, When they had caught up to him, he 
permitted them a few minutes rest, and then 
started on. 

Twenty feet higher, he halted again. The 
founders of Chungking had been wise to 
build it on its rocky promontory. An enemy 
would think twice before attempting to scale 
this hillside, even if no sentinels watched 
from the wall above. At this point he helped 
the old people to a rest on the roll of bedding. 
Their faces and hands were scratched and 
bruised; their garments, torn; Mother Li’s 
shoes, shredded. She was biting her lips in 
pain; through them her breath came in 
gasps. 

Young Fu encouraged them: “Here we 
are almost beyond the river’s reech, but we 
must go on. Cold and dampness out under 
the moon would accomplish whet the River 
Dragon has failed to do. Once in the city, 
we shall have food and wermth.” He picked 
up his load. 

The journey was a nightmare of such 
dimbs and rests. The old people were be- 
coming momentarily more exhausted. Hsiao 
Fu felt bruised and beaten. Horror lay be- 
low them. Fires had started everywhere. 
In the glare the victims of the river’s wrath 
fought to escape. Their shrieks pierced 
even the roar of water. Years seemed to 
have passed before he could touch the city 
wall, 

A voice called to him and a lantern swung 
its light over the wall. “Who are you?” 

Young Fu explained. In another moment, 
the man, a servant in the foreign house had 
sealed the wall. Together, he and Hsiao Fu 
helped the two others over and in turn led 
them to the mistress of the foreign home. 
Hsiao Fu grinned in recognition as the 
woman, whose house he had months ago 
saved from fire, appeared. 

She looked surprised to see him. ‘‘ What 
have you been doing to-night—cheating 
another dragon of its prey?” she asked with a 
smile. Then she turned to the old people. 
Now that the hospital patients were all 
lodged in this house, things were crowded; 
but there was a little room where the two 
refugees might stay until they recovered 
from the hardships of to-night. 

Hsiao Fu thanked her, and the Hsien Seng 
bowed his appreciation. But Mother Li, 
for the first time, began to whimper. She 
had never had dealing with foreigners and 
she was afraid to remain in this house. The 
Hsien Seng apologized, then leaning over 
whispered gently to her. Assured that there 
would be no more trouble, the youth prom- 
sete to visit them the next day, and left for 
lome, 


E FOUND his mother huddled on the 

~ doorstep of their house in Chairmakers’s 
Way. When she saw him she began to cry, 
but she had been too badly frightened to 
scold him now that he had come back. She 
listened to his story, cared for his scratches, 


and helped him to bed. Over a cup of steam- 
ing tea, he fell asleep. 

At Tang’s the next morning they teased 
him about his appearance. 

“Did you meet a devil?” questioned an- 
other apprentice. 

“Truly! I was without the wall, last 
night.” 

Tempted by their horrified interest, he re- 
lated the experience. Accounts of last 
night’s damage had been coming to them 
indirectly; Hsiao Fu had been there in per- 
son. They gathered about him. 

Tang turned an amused glance towards 
the hero of the hour. “Did you dream 
this?” he asked. 

““No! Moreover, these people bear the 
surname, Li, and they once lived on Smiling 
Heaven Hill near Tutoe.” 

The coppersmith came nearer. “Our 
closest neighbor and my father’s best friend 
was named Li.” Then he disposed of the 
thought with a gesture. ‘‘He was no coolie 
who lived on mud-flats!” 

“Neither was this man a coolie. He re- 
minded me of Wang, the scholar, who lives 
next us over Dai’s pigpen. Also, he said that 
war had caused his misfortune.” 

Tang’s thoughts turned to the past. 
Thirty years ago. He could see his father 
in the reception room drinking tea with his 
neighbor. From the bowls of their long 
pipes drifted thin spirals of smoke. The 
neighbor had had a taste for the Classics. 
Phrases from their conversation came to him 
dimly. He had been a lad of sixteen when 
left for dead by the soldiers who had killed 
his family and burned his home. Their 
neighbors, he had supposed, had all fared as 
badly. He turned to his apprentice. 

“Where are these people now?” he in- 
quired. 

**At the foreign woman’s. To-day after 
work is finished I go to pay my respects.” 
He rubbed a smutty hand over his forehead 
in embarrassment. “They are old and poor, 
but they lacked not courage.” 

“You will go as soon as I speak to Dsen 
about this morning’s orders,” informed Tang, 
“and I will go with you.” 

They found the Si Mu propped up in 
bed, delighting in the attention she was 
receiving from nurses. The Hsien Seng 
was occupied happily reading aloud to other 
patients. His eyes lighted at Hsiao Fu’s 
appearance. 

“*We owe you much,” he told the youth 
simply. Then he bowed in greeting to Tang. 
Suddenly his expression changed, but it did 
not leave the coppersmith’s face. At list he 
spoke. 

““Excuse me, Respected Sir,” he said, 
*‘you resemble someone I knew in former 
years whose excellent surname was the same 
as yours.” 

“Were you, Ancient and Honorable One, 
neighbors, and in the long evenings did you 
talk together?’’ questioned Tang. 

The Hsien Seng’s hands were trembling. 
**We did,” he whispered, “and you are 
Tang Yu Shu’s youngest son!” 

Tang smiled: “‘ You speak truly. And you, 
Venerable Sir, were my father’s closest 
friend.” 

Young Fu watched wide-eyed while Tang 
helped the older man to a seat. Yesterday’s 
over-exertion and to-day’s shock were too 
much for even the Hsien Seng’s self-control. 
After a time the two men lost themselves in 
conversation. 

The apprentice slipped through the door- 
way to the back wall. He climbed the 
broken stones and looked below. The shore 
was strewn with wreckage. Hundreds of 
yesterday’s tenements had disappeared and 
some of their tenants would not again be 
seen. The river was still swollen, but in the 
sunlight it presented a sparkling surface. 
Now that the Dragon’s anger had been ap- 
peased, it would, for to-day, assume its most 
beguiling mood, and coax these helpless little 
men-creatures to play with it again. Hsiao 
Fu thought of its treachery and searched for 
the spot where he had seen the old lady first 
enter her door. A clear space without sign 
of habitation met his eye. It was a relief to 
think of the old couple safe in the foreign 
house. And they would never again have to 
worry about the future—Tang would see to 
that. At least, the Dragon had been forced 
to change his snarling expression for one 
household. He smiled to himself. And he, 
Young Fu, was the one to thank for it all! 
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They called him “Lucky” 


He always had money to spend. Everyone liked him. A 
leader of the school crowd. 

But it was not just “luck”. Years ago he was given 
an Uncle Sam’s Register Bank. From his allowance and 
money earned he would drop some change into the bank 
every few days. He never missed a coin or two ata 
time. When the bank opened at $10.00 he had plenty of 
money to spend as he pleased. 


You can do the same. For 25 years Uncle Sam’s Banks 
have been used for small change savings. They are 
sturdy, durable, accurate. The mechanism is guar- 
anteed to last a lifetime if not mishandled. Ca- 
pacity $50. A bell rings five times for quarters, 
twice for dimes, once for nickels. 
amount registers on the face of the bank. Also 
takes pennies and bills. Locks securely. Opens 
automatically at $10. No keys to lose. 


The total 


Get Uncle Sam’s Bank at Department, Drug, 


Hardware, Stationery and Toy Stores, or use the 
coupon below. 
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Build 3 Models for $1.65 
Postpaid 


Biggest value ever offered; IDEAL 
3-in- 





inelodin Plans and Instructions. 
Easy to build. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 
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IMAGINE! GARTERS IN ONE MINUTE! 


Thes Scouts trim and 

neat for ins jon and hiking. 

S Strain-defying gripand instant 
SQ Q_ adjustment obtaina:le with the 
. time-saving Novelty asp. 
i ~Send 30c (no stamps) for a pair 
ready to wear, then you'Ilbave 
the Clasps and can make your 
wn garters thereafter. U. 3. 


Pal of the Sport Hose. 
A. SCHECK 
P.0.Box 4982, San Francisco, Cal. 








ASF 7ES In Your Home 


Our marvelous, practical 

Movie Machines sell as low as $5.00 post- 

paid. Also finest 16 mm. cameras and 

projectors at factory prices. A complete line 

of both standard and 16 mm. film avail- 

able at low prices with exchange service. 
Write for big, FREE catalogue. 
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STERLING SILVER 
Beautiful Hammered Sterling Silver 
HW Ring with Raised Initial for Boy 
Scouts. State size and Initial wanted. 
Price 50c. Send money order or cash. 
Also Rings for Girls 
Ideal for Christmas Gifts 
MACK JEWELRY COMPANY 
55 E. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 













FRE Get “B B Magic’ at once. A 
wonderful shooter's digest—tells 
how to hold, aim and handle rifles; helps 
you guide others in correct knowledge of 
guns. Gives facts that make crack shots. 
Gives safety and common sense instruc- 
tion parents all like. Sent Free. WRITE! 
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All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only 15¢c RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder every 
week by mail for the next 13 consecutive weeks. In these 13 
issues you will get 426 pages, with 300 pictures, 900 unusually 
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WIN THIS SPEEDY FAIRCHILD PLANE 
IT CAN BE YOURS WITHOUT A CENT OF COST! 


Wow! Isn't this the class- 
iest plane you ever laid your 
eyes on? It's the famous 
Fairchild low-wing model— 
built for speed! Bright red 
body; 18-inch wing span. 
Silk covered wings, tail and 
rudder. Comes ready to 
fly. And just think! It 
can easily be yours without 
cost. Write to me at once. 


JIM THAYER, Dept. 224-B 


The Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio 
When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 










Besides this plane, you can win 
300 other prizes and earn your 
own ependios money. Join the 
Crowell Club and deliver three 
well-known magazines to regular 
customers. 
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GOSH! SKATING IS 
HARD ON SHOES 


BUT YOU CAN MAKE THEM 
SHINE AGAIN THIS WAY 


ERTAINLY, skating is hard on your 

shoes. But keep them shined. A couple 
of minutes with a good shoe polish will 
make them neat and clean. 

So get a tin of shoe polish today. It will 
keep your shoes shined, and it will keep a 
football or basketball in good condition. 
It’s good for baseball gloves, too. 

2 IN 1 or Shinola are the paste polishes 
to get. Ask for Bixby’s if you want liquid 
polish. 


2'n1-SHINOLA 
BIXeys 


| SHOE POLISHES We™2 
All Colors ” 








Wrestling Book 


home by mail 
all, Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns, both 
wonderful course 


— ever weg om Be have p! Wreetiine most 
body, sftan 














Cutieura Soap 
for Daily Use 
Cuticura Ointment 


To Heal Skin Troubles 
Price 25c. each. om le free. 


. Address: “Cuticura,” 
a tte fat tnt tn 

















vy a 
Don’t be a failure, 
aster perfectspeech. Livea healthy, nor- 


mal and life, Send for free book which tells you h 
THE LEWis INSTITUTE d Seed Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 











WOLLENSAK 3 POWER POCKET TELESCOPE, brings 

distant objects three times nearer. Just what you need for 

hunting, fishing and camping — We will send you this 
lescope. 


pocket telesco; 
NOI ONAL 


RaionaLY FREE 


of charge on hae mp of only 
$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 
8c Te. to N TIONAL 

MAN, e 


Pp 
tion about guns, a 
tackle, 


best i? to get fish an es 
game, etc. Biggest value ever 
a in a sporting maga- 
Clint this adv. and. mail today with 
$1.00 bill. 
NATIONAL 








Books for 


one. 


The Golden Star of Halich, by Eric 
D. Kelly. Macmillan. $2.50. 
O ONE who read “The Trumpeter of 
Krakow” can take up a book of Mr. 
Kelly’s without anticipation of delightful 
hours in a glamorous world. Though this 
book has not quite the idealistic quality of the 
earlier one, it is full of romantic adventure in 
a land whose history has been one long and 
terrible struggle for national life—Poland. 
Michael, the hero, is involved in a great plot 
to destroy the ruler and form a new state of 
many nations under the symbol of “‘The 
Golden Star.” Michael discovers the secret 
of this symbol and suffers many dangers in 
consequence. His wanderings, with the 
soldiers, with gypsies, among the enemy 
retainers, and his adventures make a highly 
romantic story, always beautifully written 
and full of the color of a strange land and a 
far time. 


Shadow of the Crown, by Ivy Bolton. 
Longmans. $2.00. 
[THE period of King Philip II of Spain 
was one that made much history. In this 
story the boy hero, Francis de Maderos, is a 
relative of the King who fears him because 
he has the affection of the people. To remove 
the boy from the succession, the monarch 
makes him a Knight Commander of the 
Knights of St. John, a military and religious 
order. As the boy is given an office to which 
older men are entitled, he enters the order to 
be regarded with hostility. How he wins his 
way into the affection of some of his fellow 
Knights and suffers for the enmity of others 
and from the traitor in the Order makes a 
fine, exciting adventure story while the 
idealistic character of Francis makes him a 
true hero in the best sense of that word. 


The Boy Scouts Year Book (1931), 
edited by Franklin K. Mathiews. Appleton. 
$2.50. 

NIMALS and more especially dogs are 
featured in story article and picture. 
Lord Baden-Powell describes and pictures 
some of the pets he has had, there is a story 
of a malemute in “Bimbo, Lead Dog”; 
there are articles and stories—of monkeys 
and fish, an owl, porcupine, of capturing wild 
animals, and comedy stories—by Dan Beard, 
Paschal N. Strong, Archibald Rutledge, 
Lincoln Ellsworth, Joe Mills, Bassett Mor- 
gan, Brewer Concoran, Berton Braley and 
many others. Charles Livingston Bull, 
Enos B. Comstock, Bert Salg, and A. Con- 
way Peyton have made most of the pictures, 
while the jacket picture is by Norman 
Rockwell. 


Roc, by Edmund Vale. 
Company. $2.00. 
WRITTEN by a man who served through 
the war, this story has an oppressive 
atmosphere of the horrors of the conflict. It 
is all about an Irish setter, taken from his 
first home in Ireland to the trenches as a 
seven-months’ old puppy, his loss of his first 
master and his suffering from wounds, his 
finding of a second master whom he can love, 
and what befell him in rest area and in trench, 
sad things and amusing ones. The chapter 


Wm. Morrow & 





™ 146 Transit Bidg., Mass. 


called “‘The Haunted Slope” is full of imagi- 


y 4 pars WEEK—November 15th to 21st this year—is a time not 
only to think of and celebrate the joy of reading, but to read a 
few good books. The word “good” as applie 
term that each one of us must define for himself; that is, each one 
must set his own standard. Probably the book that keeps one on the 
alert as he reads, the book that he is satisfied and proud to have read, 
is a good book for him; and always the next one should be a better 
A quotation from an address once delivered by Ambassador 
James Bryce is worth reading—and keeping: 

“Life is too short for reading inferior books. Every one finds as 
he goes on how terribly short life is and how much there is he would 
like to know which he never will have time to learn. Nothing g of our 
time, therefore, should be wasted on third-rate books or seco 
books if first-rate ones are to be had. This is true of fiction as well 
as of science or history, though in a different sense.” 


Book Week 


d to books is an elastic 


rate 


This is a book 


native and realistic horror. 
really worth reading. 


By Dog Sled for Byrd, by John S. 
O’Brien. Rockwell. $2.00. 
ENTHUSIASTS on the subject of the Byrd 

Antarctic trip will want this book, and 
readers who have only a slight interest in the 
topic will find it an unusually interesting 
account of a remarkable trip made by six 
men of the Byrd party to establish an air- 
plane base at the foot of the mountains at 
the South Pole and for geological research of 
the glaciers and in Marie Byrd Land. They 
traveled 1,600 miles in ninety days, by dog 
sled, and Mr. O’Brien’s account of their life 
on the trail has an interest seldom attained 
by the writer of such accounts of day-to-day 
happenings. His character sketches of the 
dogs and picture of the relations between 
men and dogs are charming. And no one 
can read of brave old injured Tickle, keeping 
on the trail, without appreciation of the 
dog’s courage and a quick surge of sympathy. 


EA dventirous [vg 


To the Ends of the World and Back, 
by J. Walker McSpadden. Crowell. $3.00. 


ADVENTURES that are sought or ad- 

ventures that come—which are really 
the most interesting? The men who collect 
for the Museum of Natural History in New 
York go off, in the most matter-of-fact way, 
to the ends of the world. They have ad- 
ventures, yet they seem hardly to recognize 
them as such when they come! But the 
author talked with several of these men and 
drew from them many amazing stories of ex- 
periences that come to them as by-products of 
their work. Our readers had a taste of the 
material in this book, and will undoubtedly 
be happy to re-read the two stories which 
appeared in Boys’ Lire and all the others, 
equally interesting. 


Andree’s Own Story, Records 1897- 
1930. Viking. $5.00. 
OLDER boys who take particular enjoy- 
ment in reading of the heroisms and 
tragedies of Arctic exploration will find 
herein facts and pictures of the greatest 
interest. The brave attempt of Andree, the 
long mystery came his fate, and the 
final chance discovery of the remains of his 
party, make this a yovary | story more vivid 
and poignant than most faction offerings. 


Daniel Boone Pioneer, by Flora Warren 
Seymour. Century. $2.00. 
OUNG people cannot read too often the 
story of the hero of Kentucky which 
Miss Seymour tells simply and sympatheti- 
cally. The personal life of the great Scout is 
presented, and the great movements of which 
he was a part are treated fully with especial 
emphasis on the early history of Boones- 
borough and its importance to the westward 
settlement. 


The Lone Star of Courage, by George 
L. Knapp. Dodd, Mead. $2.00 
A BOY who feels himself to ‘i a coward 
travels to Texas with an itinerant seller 
of medicines and both find themselves in the 
midst of the war between Mexico and the 
American settlers for Texas. The boy, in his 
experiences with the defenders of the Alamo, 
with Tanner at Goliad and Houston at San 
Jacinto, proved his courage and won the re- 
spect of many of the rough frontiersmen who 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Boys! 


Here are 3 corking books of 


true adventures 


Admiral Byrd’s Dog 
By JANE BREVOORT WALDEN For. 
by Admiral Byrd. Of all the dogs in all the world 


ioe have lived so adventurous a life as Igloo, com- 
panion of Admiral Byrd’s adventures. This 
true sto. justrated. 








is is his 
$2.50 


A Boy Scout with Byrd 
By PAUL SIPLE This lucky American boy's 


straightforward account of 
his great adventures at e South Pole. Fore. 
word by” by Admiral Byrd. 33 Illustrations. $1.75 


Burning Up the Sky 
Bob Buck, who is 17, 
je BOB BUCK broken one junior oven 
after another. His book is packed with 
thriling™ ventures in the air, and sound common 
ut flying. Illustrated. $1.75 


Write for a new descriptive catalog 
FREE—,; famous Putnam Boys’ Books, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th St., New York 

















3 Great Adventures! 


WATERLESS 
MOUNTAIN 


By Laura Adams Armer. The $2,000.00 
Prize Winning story about a present- 
day Navaho Indian boy. It’s adventure 
and excitement and rea/ Indian life 
with pictures! $3.00. 





THE 
SCARLET FRINGE 


By Helen Clark Fernald and Edwin M. 
Slocombe. A swift tale of the Incas and 
the Spaniards in the wild Andes of the 








had already given him their friendship. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





sixteenth century. Illustrated. $2.00. 


WHEELS TOWARD 
THE WEST 


By Hildegarde Hawthorne. The story 
of a boy and girl who joined a covered 
wagon train for Santa Fe. Jilustrated. 
$2.00. 

Catalog of boys’ books free 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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member of your family would 
like a ‘a gift of Stemmler’s. 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials for 
those who prefer to make their own. 
Send 4c for New Catalog “E” 

L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912), Queens Village, N.Y. 


LEATHERCRAFT 
for Scouts 


Useful articles such as belts, ill 
side, key » book covers, axe 
ths, Oy an be made from 
Gisciaaeive craft leathers which we 
furnish cut to shape or in whole 
skins. We also sup pply tools, pat- 
verre. Gesigns and other accessories. 
1941 Leathercraft Supple: 
men: - will be mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents. The complete Leatli- 
ol ao — and Sup- 

lement are 50 
Send your order for Official Boy 
Scout Leathercraft packages direct 
to Boy Scouts of America, Depart- 
ment of Seont iy 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City 








Department R 31 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Son of the Whiteman, by Herbert Best. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. - 
E FIRST meet young Jerry McLeod 
and his dog Shag as he travels through 
the African forest to his father’s new post. 
He is rather dissatisfied to leave his native 
friends, but at once finds interest and new 
friendships. He is perhaps something of the 
“super-boy”” but he is excellently character- 
ed and his exploits are so pleasantly and 
believedly told with so much a truth in at- 
mosphere that the story and the boy seem 
yery real. The author knows Africa and that 
knowledge is behind every line. 





His Own Star, by Russell Gordon Carter. 
Little, Brown. $2.00. 
We DO not need to recommend this 
book to readers of Boys’ Lire who al- 
ready know it as an admirable story. It is 
about a boy who thinks college a waste of 
time, a job the real thing. He finds a good 
job, succeeds in it, but discovers that there 
are other things in life than work, and that 
one needs to know how to use one’s leisure 
as well as how to do one’s work. And he has 
the courage to do the thing he sees to be wise. 


The Vagabond Scouts, by Kennedy 
Lyons. Page & Co., $2.00. 

URELY “Dumb Dunk” and his any- 

thing but ““dumb” actions are remem- 
bered by our readers who will be glad to re- 
new his acquaintance in this book. 








The Book of the Sailing Ship, by Stan- 
ley Rogers. Crowell. $2.75. 
V E HAVE found Mr. Rogers’ books un- 
failingly entertaining and have recom- 
mended his “‘Sea Lore” and “‘The Atlantic” 
to your attention. For those who want one 
book that will give several kinds of informa- 
tion on boats and the sea, this one will be 
helpful as it has not only details about the 
rigging of the various types of sailing vessels, 
but information about the sailor’s customs 
and superstitions, about famous ships and 
famous shipwrecks and famous seamen, and 
chapters on the why of the sailing of a ship. 
For the boat-lover an always interesting 


handbook. 


Secret Cargo, by Howard Pease. Double- 
day-Doran. $2.00. 
ALTHOUGH this new book is not quite 
comparable to the author’s earlier stories, 
“Shanghai Passage” and “The Tattooed 
Man,” boys who enjoy a good mystery story 
of the sea and the picture of a boy making 
good in a new and harsh environment, will 
enjoy it. 
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Zane Grey’s Book of Camps and 


Trails, by Zane Grey. Foreword by Frank- 

lin K. Mathiews. Harpers. $2.00. 

IX HIS introduction to this book of the 
out-of-doors, of accounts of trips on which 

the author took his son, Franklin K. 

Mathiews says, in part: 

**Out-of-doors men and boys will find the 
book brimming full of woodcraft lore. Hun- 
ters stalk wild game as detectives follow 
clues. Often the chase ends in success, 
sometimes in failure. In either case, some- 
thing usually happens of a thrilling sort. 
Indeed, something is always happening. 
Nothing seems to escape the quick, searching 
eyes of the author, and with equal skill he 
portrays it all. He paints with words. His 
description of the rugged beauty of the wild 
places is as colorful and pleasing as an Inness 
landscape and, as is to be expected, the tell- 
ing of his encounters with wild animals in 
their mountain fastnesses, as vividly real as a 
motion-picture. 

“The author is no ‘killer,’ though. The trail 
was rough and steep and long. He endured 
it all in turn with the fortitude of his veteran 
guides; with them faced danger, unafraid; 
tracked game with keenest zest, but the 
primitive passion to kill is not in him. 
Rather, as in Lincoln, the tender heart 
prevails. Not that he counts the wild 
creatures of the forest his friends. Hardly 
that! Instead, the author’s ethics of the 
woods demands that he be as considerate of 
their rights as gentlemen are ever courteous 
in their care for women and children.” 

We regret that there was some confusion 
in one of our book notes in October. In our 
June issue we used the following note: 


Modern Archery, by Arthur W. Lam- 
bert, Jr. Barnes. $3.00. 
FULL, very complete textbook on 
archery is this with discussion of bow, 
arrow, shield and target, conduct of tourna- 
ment and careful instruction in holding, aim- 
ing and shooting. It is a highly specialized 
book and only for one who wishes to be a 
student of archery, to take it up seriously 
with che hope of being an expert. 
The following should have appeared in 
October: 


Archery Simplified, by Phillip Rounse- 
velle. Barnes. $3.00. 

HIS is a real contribution to the modern 

works on the subject. 


manufacture and promotion of archery equip- 
ment, has done an exceptionally good job and 
while the book is primarily intended for 
instructors in the subject, at the same time 
it should prove valuable to those who desire 
to become expert performers, as it clearly 
points out the common errors to be avoided 
and stresses the important points to cultivate. 


Clip this coupon and hand it to Dad or Mother 


Dear Dad: 


I have been reading about some of the new books in Boys’ Lire and they 


look very interesting. 


For instance: 


I wish I might receive some of them for Christmas. 


Thank you ever so much. 


(sign here) .... 


Notice to Parents 


AS a@ part of its general character building 
program the Boy Scouts of America maintain 
teading program for boys. One of the services 
Provided by this program is that of carefully re- 
viewing the great mass of books published for 
boy readers and selecting from these, those books 
which they are sure provide good wholesome read- 
ing for boys. In ee this program of practical 
effectiveness, Boys’ LIFE magazine maintains a 
book review department in which the current 
books which, after careful review, pass the inspec- 
tion are recommended to our boy readers. 
To further help in enlarging the practical bene- 
fits of this character building reading program, 





we are suggesting to our readers that they indi- 
cate to their parents those books which they 
should like to have included on their Christmas 
list. To make it easy for the boy to present his 
list to his parents, we are appending a suggested 
coupon. 

We feel sure that you will agree that the wider 
distribution of good books is a great benefit to all 
boys ard hope that, in so far as you can, you will 
assist your boy to read the kind of books that will 
provide him the greatest entertainment and good, 
wholesome stories—the kind of books you your- 
self would select for him if you had the time 
personally, to supervise his reading. 





| 





Mr. Rounsevelle, | 
who has had a very wide experience in the | 
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All-Ways 


the Big Boys’ Book 


A feast of reading lies in store for all red-blooded, 
wide-awake boys who like stories of action and stories 
of animals—both wild and tame. They are all here, from 
the man-eating tigers of India, to the dog, the boy’s 
best friend — huskies, collies, poodles and good plain 
mongrel. 


Read about the adventures of the three Scouts in 
the East African lion country—read the stories by Dan 
Beard, Lord Baden-Powell, Lincoln Ellsworth and other 
famous writers and leaders—and, into the bargain, the 
book is chock full of wonderful illustrations. 


THE BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 


Edited by FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 





This is an Appleton Book 





D. APPLETON and COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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Here’s FUN! 


Bo 3! You can make useful and delightful articles 
y * like these—from real frogs, squirrels, etc. 
Yes sir, right at your own work-bench, you can 
fashion these wonderful novelties; clocks, ash- 
trays,and hundreds of other fine gifts. You ; 
can make good money, too! my 
LEARN TAXIDERMY. Mount birds, 
animals, fish, game-heads. Tan skins ; 
and make them into rugs and robes. Dec- 
orate your room with hunting trephies. Prove 
that fish story by actually mounting the fish! 
We show you how. Boy Scouts, earn your 
Taxidermy merit badge. 
FREE BOOK Write today, for 

* this free book that 
tells how to learn Taxidermy. Contains 
hundreds of wild game pictures. It’s 
free. Send the Coupon, Stete your age. 


POD OO 006444444. 


PRPPLPOLPLOLLOLLS 


N. W. School of Taxidermy 
1343 Elwood Bidg., 

Omaha, Nebr. 
i Send me your free book, 
“How to Mount Game,” telling 
how I can learn Taxidermy by mail. 
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LEARN GARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys havedeveloped surprising talent 
during spare time because it develops ~*~, 
originality quickly. They have sold = 
drawings while learning and later 
many have secured fine positions as 
cartoonists, and are now earning from 
$50 to $300 a week. Whether you 
think you have talent or not 
send NOW for sampie Picture 
Chart to test your ability, and 
facts about the possibilitics in car- 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *Circenct onic’ 





“Tefamous Hamilton 
Repeating Rifle / oy 


at a NEw 
Low Price’ 4 


w 
Lowest Priced 
Repeater! 


@ Just the kind of a rifle that you 
have long wanted to own--a full- 
size, peme-ecin. hammerless 
repeater t 
without reloading. d- 
able gun that, with ordinary 
eare, will last you a lifetime— 
and you can get it now for only 
$9.90. 


A Wonderful Gun! 
The Hamilton Repeater has every feature 
that you would expect to find in a safe, fast 
striight-shooting firearm. It has a safety 
lock, automatic ejector and a barrel that ts 
accurately rifled and absolutely true. Shoots 
22 cartridges, lue-black, bronze- 
lined gun barrel, rust-proof and guaranteed not to pit 
Black walnut stock and forearm. Length, 35 inches. 


Free Circular of Complete 
Hamilton Line. 
Si. hot rifles i $2.85. B it-acti 
$3. , So d by harviware and qporting goede —_ 
—or mailed eur wler 
you. Write today for FREER chess OO 


Cc. J. HAMILTON & SON 
2111 Hamilton St. Plymouth, Mich. 





different studies, was 95. Ten different times 
he was given a perfect mark for an entire 
subject—100—a record never equaled, I be- 
lieve, at Notre Dame. 

He majored in Chemistry, and expected to 
teach that subject after his graduation. 

But he also played football. He took to it 
as a duck takes to water. 

That fall, 1913, Notre Dame came east 
to play the Army team at West Point. 
Dorais was quarterback, while Rock was end, 
and captain. They were seniors; it was their 
last year of active football. During the 
game they tried out one of the passes they 
had practiced at Cedar Point, with Dorais 
passing and Rock far down the field behind 
the goal line, receiving. It worked perfectly. 
Touchdown for Notre Dame. The stands 
went wild. The score at the end of the game 
was: Notre Dame 28, Army 7. This was one 
of Notre Dame’s first great football vic- 
tories. 

Jesse Harper, who has returned to Notre 
Dame as Director of Athletics to fill the post 
left vacant by Knute Rockne’s death, was 
Head Football Coach that fall. He needed 
an assistant. When Rock and Dorais were 
graduated, in the spring of 1914, they knew 
that either could have the job. There was 
also an opening as assistant coach at one 
of the universities in the East. They flipped 
a coin to see who would stay at South Bend, 
and who would take the other job. Rock 
won, and decided to stay at Notre Dame as 
Harper’s assistant. He was also made in- 
structor in Chemistry, and expected after a 
while to give up his football coaching and 
spend all his time teaching that subject. 

At the end of the 1917 season, Harper 
resigned in order to give all his time to 
a big farm that he had in western Kan- 
sas. Rock became Director of Athletics 
in his place. It took all his time. He 
gave up his chemistry teaching because of 
his success as a football coach and athletic 
leader. 

The first two years of Rock’s régime were 
war years—the fall of 1917, and 1918. 
Football didn’t get as much attention during 
those years as it has since. Rock was track 
coach also, as I said before. That he was well 
qualified for this work may be judged from 
the fact that he was on the track team him- 
self as an undergraduate. His event was 
pole-vaulting. He cleared the bar at twelve 
feet six inches while he was on the Notre 
Dame team. At that time it was the college 
record. 

With 1919 Rock came to his first “big” 
team, with only a single defeat during the 
entire season. That was followed, in 1920, 
by the first of the five teams that went 
through the full schedule without losing a 
single game. 

In various places, in writing for newspapers 
and magazines and in speeches on athletics, 
Rock himself has told a good deal about his 
coaching methods. How, for example, he 
would put a promising newcomer in at 
quarterback on the second team, and then 
instruct one of the veterans, perhaps playing 
center on the same team, to give him a lot 
of bum ‘advice. Each time the new quarter- 
back followed the bad advice and made a 
mistake at a critical time—like throwing a 
forward pass on first down, when within 
striking distance of the goal line, and losing 
the ball through having it intercepted—he 
learned in a dramatic way never to make 
that mistake in a game. 

There are plenty of things like that to 
show how Reck, as a football coach, used the 
same fine brains that had given him “Per- 
fect”’ in ten different courses as an under- 
graduate. But in trying to give you this 
picture of him now, I am more interested 
in some of the fundamental things that have 
never, so far as I know, received much 
attention. 

When it came to choosing men for his foot- 
ball teams, he went on a basis that is, I 
believe, almost unique among football 
coaches. 

Most coaches, so far as I know, put 
physical fitness above almost everything 
else. The successful candidates for their 
teams are usually bigger and stronger than 
their competitors. Next comes speed, and 
third,- ordinarily, brains. 

Rock, I think, put brains at the top of the 
list. Next came courage, or that intangible 
quality that Western cattlemen sometimes 
call, in a horse, “bottom.” The ability to 
keep going, to “‘take punishment,” to “carry 
on,” to rise above oneself in a crisis. Third, 
he put speed, together with the good co- 
ordination that usually underlies it. Physical 


Roc i, (Concluded from page 18) 


fitness he more or less took for granted. Of 
course, you had to have that, too! 

It was this divergence from other coaches 
that gave him, on Notre Dame elevens, such 
a succession of small linemen that news- 
paper reporters coined the phrase “‘ Watch- 
charm Guards”—men like Bert Metzger, on 
last year’s team, or John Law, captain of the 
undefeated 1929 team, or John Wiebel and 
“Clipper” Smith—all guards weighing only 
155 or 160, or 165 pounds, but able to out- 
play opponents weighing 180 pounds, or 200, 
or 215. 

Three things, above all others, will help 
hold Rock’s name high in the annals of 
Notre Dame. 

The first was his ability to inspire men to 
rise above themselves. I think it came, in 
part, from his abundant energy, combined 
with his confidence of what the men could 
do, and his interest and enthusiasm for 
what they were doing. 

A good instance of that ability to inspire 
men was seen in the game with Northwestern 
University last year—perhaps the hardest of 
many hard games on the 1930 “suicide 
schedule.” During the first half of that game, 
the wonderful Northwestern team, one of 
the greatest in their history, had all the best 
of it. Three times they had the ball inside 
Notre Dame’s five-yard line, with a touch- 
down in sight. Once they fumbled, once they 





Rockne’s Coaching Record 


It Speaks for Itself 
YEAR Won Lost Tie 
1918 2 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
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passed into the end zone, and lost the ball on 
an incomplete, and once they were held for 
downs. But it was all, from the Notre 
Dame standpoint, much too close for com- 
fort. 

Between the halves, Rock was with the 
men. He didn’t give them any of the fiery 
speeches or “ballings out” that football 
coaches are supposed to deliver on such 
occasions. Instead, he gave them, mainly, 
confidence and encouragement that can be 
summed up in four words: 

“You can do it.” 

That was really about all there was to it— 
just “‘you can do it, you can do it,” over and 
over. And they did do it. 

Another instance, still more recent: Last 
spring, one of the men on the track team, a 
good two-miler, seemed to have a lot of 
trouble in “running himself out.” He 
couldn’t seem to force himself enough to 
run his best. At the request of the track 
coach, Nicholson, Rock talked with him 
before one of the big indoor meets. Even 
after that, at the meet itself, the two-miler 
failed to come up to expectations during the 
early laps. It looked like a repetition of the 
indifferent running he had done before. 

“What's the matter with him?” Rock 
asked somebody, impatiently, and made his 
way close to the track. 2 

“Come on!” he shouted, as the runners 
came past. 

That was all. But it was almost as though 
a physical spark had shot across the few 
intervening feet. Perhaps the talk he had 
given the day before was suddenly brought 
home to the runner with new force; at any 
rate, when he saw and heard Rock he re- 
sponded almost as if he had been stung. In 
spite of his slow start, he came through and 
won the race in 9:47, which is mighty good 
time for two miles indoors, anyway. 

The next week, in an outdoor meet, he was 
able to get only third place in a race that was 
only a few seconds faster. 

“He never has run a really great race,” I 
heard someone say of him later on in the 
season, “except that one time, when Rock 
shouted at him.” 

“That one time” was only- a week or so 
before Rock was killed. He didn’t have a 
chance to shout at him again. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Second, Notre Dame will remember Rock’; 
friendliness. You felt he was “for yoy.” 
There was never anything upstage about him. 
He seemed to remember always his own boy. 
hood, his own struggles, his own days of 
insignificance and hero worship. Boy; 
flocked to him, and were never “turned 
down.” 

He saw to it that as many boys as possible 
were allowed to get in and watch the home 
games of the Notre Dame team. As a mem. 
ber of the local Scout Council, he was able to 
arrange to have members of local Scoy; 
troops act as ushers at the South Bend 
games, and so earn their admissions. l- 
though the oldest of his three boys was , 
Scout, he was just as fair to the other organi- 
zations, like the Y. M. C. A., and got those 
boys in, too. After the new Notre Dame 
stadium was built and the ushering jobs 
required, in the estimation of the authori- 
ties, older men, Rock saw to it that members 
of Scout troops were given another chance, 
through being stationed on auto roads leading 
to South Bend, directing visitors to the 
stadium. Then they were picked up and 
brought to the game themselves. 

At one of the games, last fall, one youngster 
was standing disconsolately at the entrance 
to the Notre Dame stadium, only a few 
minutes before it was time for the game to 
be called. He had no ticket, he wasn't a 
Scout, he had tried everything he could 
think of to get to see the game, and failed. 
The Notre Dame players came past, hurrying 
across to the stadium from their dressing- 
rooms. Rock was with them. 

“Aren't you going to see the game?” 
Rock asked. 

Even in the last minutes before an im- 
portant game he had interest enough to 
notice and speak to a small boy whom he had 
never seen before, who seemed some way 
out of luck. 

“I haven't got any ticket,” the boy 
answered. 

“Come on in with me,” said Rock, and the 
boy went in with the Notre Dame team. 

Third, and perhaps most important of all 
the things that will be remembered about 
Rock, was what the papers have heralded, 
since his death, as his clean sportsmanship. 
But I don’t think that’s the right name for it, 
although it very definitely does include clean 
sportsmanship. I think I would call it “per- 
spective,” or a clear sense of values. He 
wanted his teams to win their games for 
Notre Dame, but he knew that, in the long 
run, a defeat wasn’t as bad as an under- 
handed method of winning or the bad tradi- 
tion that it would establish. Victory was 
worth a great deal, but clean play, the good 
name of the University he was working for, 
the ideas and characters of the players he 
was coaching, meant still more. 


ONLY a couple of weeks before his death, 
Rock talked, in the office of the Vice- 
President of the University, Father Michael 
Mulcaire, to one of the former members of his 
football squad who had dropped out of 
college because of low grades, and who was 
considering coming back. It was a grand 
talk, such as an older man might give to 4 
younger man that he was vitally interested 
in—but there was no word of football in it. 
It concerned the importance of going on and 
finishing a college course that had been 
begun, and the value that there might be in 
doing so. Football, even from the stand- 
point of the most famous Head Coach in the 
country, was not so important as that. 
Never once, during all his years at Notre 
Dame, did Rock ask for the reinstatement of 
an athlete suspended because of low marks, 
nor attempt in any way to influence other 
members of the Faculty by boosting for one 
of his men too near the border-line of aca- 
demic probation. That also, I think, is a 
rather unique record. But Rock never forgot 
that college itself is more important than the 
football that is sometimes a part of it. 
Jesse Harper, Rock’s predecessor at the 
head of Notre Dame athletics, was on 18 
farm in western Kansas when Rock fell to 
his death with all the other occupants of 2 
tri-motor plane. The accident occurred only 
sixty miles away. Harper was reached by 
telephone, and drove over at once to identify 
the body. Later he agreed to come back to 
Notre Dame and take up again the work he 
turned over to Rock in 1917. ; 
In the locker-rooms at the University 
there were, during spring football practice 
last April, a number of small signs. They 
read simply: 
“Carry on.” 
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[HOSE of you who are Scouts will recall 
that the alternate in Second-Class Re- 
quirement No. 4 is the Observation Test. 
That is, really seeing—sensing—not just 
looking at objects. All achievement is based 
on observation of what has been done and 
imagination as to what may be done. Ob- 
servation and imagination have made real 
our conquest of the sky. Observation of 
bird flights, wind currents and other natural 
phenomena has given us airplanes and 
dirigibles. Back in 1783, in a little French 
village, two brothers by name of Montgolfier, 
makers of paper bags, observed that smoke 
rose. Voila! Ifa bag were filled with smoke it 
would float in the air. The experiment failed. 
More smoke in the bag was suggested. So the 
bag was held close to the fire, and when the 
combination of smoke and air became heated, 
sure enough, the bag did float in the air. 
From bag, balloon; from balloon, dirigible. 


Observation—Beginning of All Achievement 
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Suppose a lady should ask a gentleman to 
“‘please open a window”!!! 

The doors, in themselves, are an engineer- 
ing feat. Each half, as shown in illustration, 
is shaped like a quarter of an orange peel and 
weighs 600 tons, yet they can be opened and 
closed at a cost of but about one dollar, so 
finely is their mechanism adjusted. The doors 
start as an electric switch is pushed, and as 
they open the speed increases until half-way 
open; then automatically the air brakes are 
applied until they stop when completely 
open. 

Tanks holding a reserve of 1,000,000 cubic 
feet of helium are buried in the airport. 
Helium, as you know, is, next to hydrogen, 
the lightest gas and because of its non-in- 
flammable and non-explosive nature it is 
used exclusively as the lifting gas of American 
airships. In the days of the early Zeppelins, 
when hydrogen gas was used, cold food only 
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Major Post, of the Landing Field, says 
that the spiraling (gyrating) of the maple- 
tree’s winged seed as it falls to the ground 
may have suggested the autogiro. But 
that’s another story. Let’s get to what 
Adelbert Studley, W. B. B. member, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, observed when he mosied 
down to Akron to see the aerial mammoth 
named for the scene of its creation. 

Inasmuch as there have been many technical 
articles about the Akron, among them Com- 
mander Rosendahl’s “Lighter than Air” in the 
August issue of Boys’ Lirg, we shall omit 
most of what Adelbert wrote about the ship 
itself, but will quote some of the outstanding 
observations he made in regard to the im- 
mense structure which shelters the supership. 

First it is the largest dock, or hangar, as 
most of us say, in the world. The largest 
building in the world without interior sup- 
ports. Center to center, end doors, itis 
1,175 feet long. As shown in illustratiun, it 
could span the American Falls at Niagara and 
serve as a footbridge from the mainland to 
Goat Island. Center to center, hinges, it is 325 
feet wide. The interior floor area is 364,000 
square feet, and if the inhabitants of the city 
of Akron got caught in a shower, and were 
used to the New York subway, they could all 
jam into it for shelter. It is 197 feet 6 inches 
in height, or the equivalent of a twenty-two- 
story building. 

The area of the roof is 693,000 square feet; 
the sheet covering if laid out flat would cover 
18 acres. Lengthwise of the roof there is a 
sign, GOODYEAR ZEPPELIN, in letters 
so large that each letter requirés a gallon of 
paint for one coat. It has a cubical content 
of 55,000,000 cubic feet, equal to that of the 
Woolworth Building and the Washington 
Monument combined. Its windows are 
about as large as an ordinary house plot— 
that is, they measure 23,000 square feet. 
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Akron hangar could bridge the American 
Falls at Ntagara (Abutments drawn in to 
illustrate). (Inset) Each quarter section 
of steel orange peel weighs 600 tons 


was possible as a single spark might ignite the 
inflammable gas. Now there’s a real gas 
stove on the Akron which will roast and boil 
and bake to the Queen’s taste, or whosoever is 
lucky enough to be aboard. 


NEW POSTAL RATES—As of September 
1, 1931, rates are as follows from United 

States to Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador: 

letters, each ounce or fraction, 3 cents. 

To Great Britain (England, Scotland, 
Wales), Northern Ireland and Irish Free 
State: letters, first ounce or fraction, 5 cents, 
each additional ounce or fraction, 3 cents. 

To all Continental Europe (except Spain, 
which is 2 cents each ounce or fraction); 
to Australia and countries in Asia and 
Africa, 5 cents first ounce, each additional 
ounce or fraction, 3 cents. 

To Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras (Republic), 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama and Salvador, 
each ounce or fraction, 2 cents. 

To all South American countries (except 
British, French ani Dutch Guiana) each 
ounce or fraction, 2 cents. 

To United States possessions (Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Vir- 
gin Islands), each ounce or fraction, 2 cents. 

On November 1, 1931 rates to Bahamas, 
Barbados, Bermuda, British, French and 
Dutch Guiana, British Honduras, Dutch 
West Indies, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
New Zealand, Trinidad and Windward 
Islands, first ounce, 5 cents, each additional 
ounce or fraction, 3 cents. 


AS THERE are no Fees or Dues connected 
with the Brotherhood, please try and send 
sufficient postage to forward letters. 
Nota Bene—Enclose postage wrapped in 
wax paper, if possible, as the Secretary hasn't 
time to de-gum and re-gum stamps. 


Correspondence Club for All Boys Everywhere. Send for Rules. 


1931] 















Regulation 
Shape 


material, outwears leather. 


of strong, seamless rubber. 
sold in stores, obtainable only from us. 


distant jungle lands. 
these. 
fishing, camping. 
readers. Read Special Offer. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


RIGHT END, 
130 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Boys, and RUSH my football postpaid. 





We'll Give You 
This Football 


Here's a wonderful football. Regulation size and shape. 


Stoutly sewn and stitched. A tough, heavy foot- 
ball. Re-inforced, blind eyelets, treated lacing. 
This football is a sensation, never 
You may have it FREE! 


Blood Tingling Adventure Tales 


The Open Road for Boys is a 50-page magazine crammed with 
thrills. The kind of blood-stirring stories you've been looking 
for. Tales of high adventure on land and sea, air stories that 

take your breath away, sport stories, school stories, tales of 

No other magazine has stories like 
Open Road Pioneer Club, best dope on hunting, 
ne whale of a magazine, say 200,000 


Here's a wow of an offer 
fellows—a whole year's 
subscription to The Open Road for Boys—1z2 fat, thrilling 
issues and a regulation size football all for only $1.00. 
it quick. Send your order on the coupon below, TODAY! 


Sure I’ll accept your offer. Here’s my $1.00, put me down for a year of The Open Road for 


TRIN s 6. cities wdaib'aopas sce « sah spetied 4s. 


Canadian and Foreign Postage 50 cents extra. 
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Made of new, heavy 


Two piece, moulded bladder 
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YOUNG MAN BE UP AND DOING 


Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam."' Railway Mail Clerks, Carriers, 
Clerks—$143 to $225 month. Common education sufficient. 
Write IMMEDIATELY —today sure for free 82- page book with list 
of U. 8. Government positions now open to men-boys, 18 to 50. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. J171 ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


FP EARN A BICYCLE ~ 


Spend after-school hours showing our Christmas 
card assortment to neighbors. Send your name 
and address, today. 
THE ALAMAC CO. 
Boy's Sales Div. 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our bis magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earu money. 
ERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House oston 17, Mass. 








Dept. CC 
2 Varick St., New York 








You can be quickly helped, if you 


STA 


I relieved myself after stammering nearly 20 years 
The story of my su Tering and relief will interest you 
Send 10 cents for my 279-page book. B. N. BOGUE 
11197 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Wlinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Savor Canned Beans 
with MAPLEINE 


Gives a delightful flavor to this 
universal camp dish. Simply stir 4 
to 14 teaspoon Mapleine into the 
beans from the standard size can 
before heating. Carry the handy 
little Mapleine bottle with you on 
your next trip. Its easy to pack 
without danger of breaking. & 
Make syrup right in camp with 
Mapleine, also. 20¢ and 35¢ at your grocer’s. 
Or we’ll send prepaid on receipt of price. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO 
Seattle Wash. 





Dept. 73 


Flavoring - Syrup Maker - Meat Savor 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 











You Get a 
Can of 


PLASTIC 
WOOD 


FREE! 


If You Can Name 
5 Uses! 


This amazing preparation that han- 
dles like putty and quickly hardens 
into water-proof, weather - proof 
wood you can carve, paint, turn in 
a lathe—always does an expert job 
of repairing breaks, making models, 
covering up signs of wear and tear. 
Name 5common uses for PLASTIC 
WOOD. Write them down on a 
piece of paper and mail them with 
this coupon filled out. We'll send 
you— free! —a regular size can of 
PLASTIC WOOD and a book 
crammed with interesting facts. 
Hardware, paint and department 
stores sell PLASTIC WOOD in 9 
colors. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CAN 
The A.S.BOYLE CO.,Dept.11-BL Cincinnati, Ohio 


Here are 5 uses for PLASTIC WOOD .. . Please 
send me regular size can—FREE. 














Name .. 





Street & No, 





City State. 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
SPANISH REPUBLIC AND TY? 
“CATACOMB” PACKET GIVEN se 
Actual Contents: A beautiful unused Spanish Ex- 
hibition stamp overprinted “REPUBLICA,” set 
of 10 Spanish Monarchy issue, Portraits of Ex- 
King Alphonso, a remarkable mint catacomb stamp 
—s Pope Pius XI and the king, fine set 
of 50 all different, including King Carol, Father 
of the famous Boy King. All a lutely given. 
Send 5¢ (stamps only) and request approvals. 
n & Tow di (Dept. B.L.) Liverpool, England 
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SCARCE Bayt rd & TRIANGLE! 


Beautiful Uru; “*tlying horse’’ 
Airmail “ane scarce Guatemala Tri- 
angle (as trated) are ii included 

in our my packet of 60 differen’ 
Stamps 





(Xian AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 


and 32 different stamps, includ- 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, 12 UNITED 
STATES (early issues, com- 
memoratives, ete.) and 10 CAN- 
ADA, all for 5e. Approvals and 
illustrated price list sent 
with each order. Write today! 


‘4 CurhanStampCo., Gloucester, Mass. 


TRIANGLES Eight different triangle stamps 


including Guatemala (world’s 
smallest), Latvia (Air Mail), Liberia, Nyassa. Only 
i0c to approval applicants. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Box 40, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. 


100 Different Foreign Stamps from { Jectedios 
100 Different Foreign Countries : ; 


Australia, 

West Indies, etc. for ONLY 20 CENTS, 

with each order, our pamphl et which tells ‘‘How to Make 

a Stamp Collection Properly,’ together with our price list of 
albums, supplies, and hundreds of bargains in sets, Race St ets, etc. 


Queen City Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race Cincinnati, O 


GIVEN 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


to all asking for our net Approvals. Postage 2 cents. 


BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











Box 64 B 


t Pack. 108 stamps including Tchad, Dutch 
B Indies, ete., 5¢ to approval applicants. If 

* you will write at once we will include a 
stamp album, perforation gauge and a big bargain list, 
without extra charge. Stamp —— 16¢; 50c; 5,000 
spaces $1.50; 16,000 spaces $2.60 and $3.60; U. 8S. $1.15. 
Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


AMAZING OFFER 
Set of Triangles, Monaco, Morocco, Togo, Cameroons, 
also stamps from Angola, Alaouites, Cape Verde, Guade- 
loupe, Congo, Lebanon, Dahomey, Ubangi and other 
countries including QUEER, SCARCE SIX-SIDED STAMP. All 
for only 10c to approval applicants. 
LENOTT STAMP CO., Dept. 4, 225 Broadway, New, York 


5) Tanganyika, Orange 

BRUNEI, River Colony, Johore, 

Foreign_ Revenue, Vatican City, Grenada, 

Syria, French Guiana (cat. 25c), Nyasa- 

land Protectorate, and a scarce jenuine 

Baden, all for 5¢e to introduce our lamous 
approvals. 

VIKING STAMP CO., Sheepsix )\j Bay Station, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


ug, LD IRONSIDES HISTORICAL PACKET 


DOLLAR 1 zs A semi- 9 od rP ne . " ela many = 
STAMPS Guatem » Per, Saivador. soe aragua, Guiana, The 
GIVEN Orient, Caledonia, Etc. 

No Europe. A Thrilling Packet,’ only 20c. Approvals. 
354 1-2 Cedar St. The Stamp Mart, St. Paul, Mion. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


REMARKABLE BARGAIN: Aituteki (Palm Trees), St. Kitts-Nevis 
Gree 5 beauty), Cochin (Bejeweled Rajah), dandy “Triangle stamp, 
nice set Peru, Mosamiique (pictorial), Philippines, Cuba, me ce 
etc. Gift given. aE only 10¢ to approval applican' 

BEACON STAMP 
Box 880 


WONDERFUL PACKET OF 40 STAMPS 


From strange countries: Fiji, Tasmania, Mozambique, 

Siam, etc., with smallest stamp in world for 10c. (No 
urope) 25 Newfoundland and Canada 10c. 15 Straits 

Settlements (Tigers, etc.) 10c. 

BARGAIN STAMP CO. 277 B West 23 St., New York 


FAs OU 2-3 F 
—— Fine Articles 1 Oc 
frame from the world’s smallest republic, Andorra, San Marino: 
Malay Tiger, Cannibal stamps from French Africa and Belgian 
Congo, Morocco Airmail. Syria ge ; packet of hinges, 
gauge. and millimeter scale tire eutht fe for only ten cents to 
—— for Park perfect approvals, grade to suit your 


PARK STAMP COMPANY. S89 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 
$5 to $500 EACH paid for bungee of Old or Odd Coins. 
Keep ALL old money. It y be very valuable. Get 
Posted. nd 10 cents for New Tiustrated COIN VALUE 
BOOK. 4x6. Guaranteed CASH prices. We BUY and 


COIN EXCHANGE, Room 36, LE ROY, N. Y. 


AITUTAKI! NIUE! 


y Two bard to get stamps from the South Seas 
missing Ay most collections but inci — 4 in our bi; 
oiter of fine stamps for only 5e to sop aint you with 
approvals ‘‘that are different. Sen 
L. W. HUDSON & Co., pang 
2 86 Hirsch Bidg., Plainfield, N. J. 


SENSATIONAL Sc OFFER 


A set of stamps from the oldest and smallest Republic 
in the world together with 50 different worth-while 
stamps to approval applicants. 

MALBORO STAMP CO. 
1630 EAST FIFTH ST. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


STAMPS on APPROVAL 


M new friends and keeping the old ones is my 
aim. ith my stock of foreign and precanceils I can 
please everybody 

A. J. KOENS 
700 George St. 


a ed OFFER 


beautiful sta part of this 
ie alone wal startle i eetTiucs” we: x ° **PRIZE 
Ce) cer nent Syria, aren, View Togo, Cameroons, 
Ceylon, Persia, China, old U.S. ete., ete. All for 
— hoe val applicants. 
NF. KLAY, 572 E. Alcott St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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HE walls of the Franklin Stamp Club 

has been brightened with a fresh paper 
and all woodwork trim was now in two 
shades of warm gray. With the frames of 
postage stamps rehung, the appearance of 
the place was greatly improved. When 
Bob, Harry and Phil arrived at least twenty- 
five members were assembled, mostly around 
the long, green-topped tables. One group 
was examining the latest United States 
commemorative for Yorktown, where Corn- 
wallis, commander of the British Army a 
hundred and fifty years ago, surrendered to 
Gen. George Washington and his Continental 
army and also to our French allies on land 
and sea. Three portraits are in a row across 
the stamp, Rochambeau, Washington and 
de Grasse. Two colors have been used on 
this latest two cent stamp, red and black. 
Jean Baptiste Donatien de Vimeure, Comte 
de Rochambeau, born in France at Vendome, 
1725, was a marshal of France. In 1780 
he was placed in command of an army and 
sent to cooperate with the Continentals, 
and rendered effective help at Yorktown, 
1781. Napoleon made him a grand officer 
in the Legion of Honor. He died in 1807. 
Francis Joseph Paul, Marquis de Grasse- 
Tilly, Count de Grasse, was born at Bar, in 
Provence, began his naval career at fifteen 
in the service of the Knights of Malta and 
fought against the Turks. In command of 
a fleet of twenty-nine sail the then Admiral 
reached (¢ ‘hesapes ake Bay on August 30, 1781, 
and blockaded the James and York rivers, 
repulsing an attack by the British fleet. 

Mr. Chitraro, sitting in the group, re- 
marked on the smaller number of com- 
memoratives from our postal department for 
1931, and then referred to the George Wash- 
ington Bridge, just completed, which connects 
New Jersey with New York City. He said; 
‘‘Gustav Meyn, Postmaster at Fort Lee, 
N. J., applied for a stamp issue to appear 
at the time of the bridge opening, but the 
Postal Department in Washington replied 
that the commemorative issue of twelve 
varieties honoring the first President of 
our country which is to be brought out 
during 1932 will so completely occupy the 
working force of the department that nothing 
more will be attempted during the year. 
Let us hope these twelve stamps will be 
worthy of the subject.” 

A pat on the back of each of our boys 
made them look around to find Mr. Birwood 
standing behind them. 

He joined in the conversation by saying, 
“A near neighbor of the United States is 
about to prepare a tercentenary issue. This 
information comes from Port-au-Spain, in 
the West Indies, and implies a set which will 
be for service in all the British West Indies 
islands. 

As the conversation lagged, Mr. Chitraro 
opened his stock book, and this brought the 
boys around to his side of the table. He 
pointed out some recent arrivals. “‘Here are 
Latvia surcharges which made their appear- 
ance unheralded. The Tuberculosis Fund 
series of ten values, which were issued last 
December 4th, have now had increased 
values overprinted on that part of their 
double denominations which is set aside for 
the Anti-Tuberculosis treasury. The re- 
valuing is done in black, and is in some cases 
hard to distinguish. You'd better take these, 
boys, as I have been informed only eight 
thousand, eight hundred complete sets were 
prepared, though some values run up to 
forty thousand. The highest one, 55 over 60, 
is said to be the rarity. Here’s a long series 
whose name you will fail to recognize 
because Alaouites has been changed to 
Latakia. Thirteen varieties of current French 
stamps have been surcharged in two lines, 
one in French, the other Arabic, and with 
three exceptions in red. They run from 
ten centimes to fifty piastres. Added to the 
above is one postage due, fifteen piastres, 
black and rose, with red overprint. Although 
largely so, not all Nicaragua new issues are 
surcharges. Here are six of the 1914 type 
picturing the National Palace at Managua 
and the Cathedral at Leon. Four centavos, 
dark blue; six, yellow; ten, red brown; 
twenty, orange; fifty, yellow green, and one 
cordoba, yellow. These have been also over- 
printed with ‘1931,’ which was done at the 
National Printing Office at Managua. A 
list of halved stamps used by business 
houses to make up the inland letter rate has 
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been published in ‘Stamp Collecting.’ Some 
of these are cut diagonally. I think they 
will be hard to find and are sure to command 
a high price. Belgium has prepared for the 
National Philatelic Exhibition which was 
held in July, a photogravure printing of a 
single copy to the sheet. The design shows 
a portrait of Prince Leopold of Brabant 
wearing the uniform of a corporal in the 
12th Regiment of the Line with which he 
served during the Great War. Value, two 
frances, forty-five plus fifty-five centimes, 
brown. ‘When Germany held an Interna- 


tional Exhibition of Hygiene in Dresden, 


last July, a charity postage stamp was 
issued. For the design an engraving of the 
entrance to the Zwinger Museum in Dresden 
was chosen. Face value is eight plus four 
pfennigs; color, green. It was on sale in 
post-offices in Berlin, Munich and Dresden 
only. Newfoundland’s latest issues are on 
‘Arms’ watermarked paper. This pictorial 
series is of nine values; one, two, three, four, 
five, ten, fifteen, twenty and thirty cents. 
Switzerland has selected a view of the 
Brunnen-Schwyz with the twin peaks of the 
Mythen for a single issue; three francs, 
brown. What a beautiful series could be 
prepared choosing mountain views in the 
country of the Alps! Belgian East Africa 
(Ruanda-Urundi) has a new picture series 
of fifteen varieties which are very attractive. 
They are like the French colonies, only far 
better in workmanship. Most of the sub- 
jects, which are different on each stamp, 
show natives either at work or in repose, 
evidently from photographs. Values run 
from ten centimes to twenty francs. Esthonia 
has produced these four red cross stamps. 
Two values, five cents, vermilion, and ten, 
blue and red, have, as a design, a lighthouse 
with a red cross in place of the light, from 
which radiate white lines. For the two and 
twenty senti a red cross is shown in a circle 
before which are two tiny figures which 
appear to be a good Samaritan and a half- 
naked wounded man. A coat of arms is also 
shown.” Mr. Chitraro had spread out the 
stamps as he described them, and the dis- 
play brought more purchasers than our boys 
and Mr. Birwood, so that business was 
quite lively for a while. 

At another table someone was telling of a 
coal miner, James Wright by name, who had 
heard about the Pittsburg boy who un- 
wittingly destroyed a letter written about 
1845 which had a stamp said to be worth 
fifteen thousand dollars. Wright had stored 
away all letters received for years. His 
father and grandfather had done the same, 
some dating as far back as 1800. From 1840 
on, stamps had been bought and put away. 
Wright arranged to have a New York dealer 
evaluate his collection, which resulted in an 
offer of forty-five thousand dollars. The 
collector, convinced that his stamps were 
worth more than double that amount, would 
not accept. 

“*He should have an auction,” Mr. Chitraro 
declared, “‘but not now. Wait till good times 
have come again.” 

“Perhaps by the time we are forty-five 
our collections will be worth that much,” 
Harry ventured. 

“Yes; but Mr. Wright had his grandfather 
begin his, and the first stamps were collected 
about ninety years ago,” Harry reminded 
him. 

“T fear that is too long for us to wait,” 
Harry decided with regret. 

Just then the door opened and Mr. Lovell 
came in. He was carrying a flat leather bag. 
Mr. Birwood called to him and he joined 
them at their table. The bag was opened and 
here were a few more new issues. ‘“‘Central 
America is on a stamp rampage,” he said. 
“Not only Nicaragua but now Honduras is 
busy overprinting. The revolutionists have 
been helping themselves—large quantities 
of current issues have been carried off, so 
the Government had to protect itself and 
the remaining stamps have been overprinted, 
*T. S. de C.,’ which stands for ‘Tribunal 
Superior de Cuentos.’ So far I have received 
six, ten and twenty centavos, regular postage 
and airmail, five, ten, fifteen, twenty cen- 
times and one peso. Washington has printed 
for the Philippines fourteen varieties of the 
current type but imperforate and unwater- 
marked. A twenty centavos, deep ultra- 
marine, special delivery, has arrived also 
imperforate.” 
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GIVEN 


Scott’s 1932 illustrated price list. 
new sets also price changes. 
your copy at once. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th St. New York, N. y. 
BOY. SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 

stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 

dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest r¢ epublie 
on earth; 1 airplane set; : triangle stamp; packet 25 dift 
Hungary, eat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last, but not le ast, 
a vest pocket stock book in which to keep your duplicates! 
The big $ outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to applicants 
for my famous = Service Approvals. 
. M. WARD 
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605 Pierce Street, 


BANNER’S “QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET! 


BOYS! Have you on stamps frome mysterious countries of Benin, 
Bechuanaland, Geo: » Indor: yasala ‘anganyika, and 
Diego Suarez? Our’ ig ’ packet ‘includes all of these “hard-to-get 
stamps and many more, including 0 ’s largest airmail stamp, 
ete. Absolutely no Germany’ 


Gary, Indiana 





Get this wonderful and make your friends envious! 
Price only 10c to applicants for Heseer Approvals!! 


BANNER STAMP CO., Box 1170, Stamford, Conn, 


pBce Gag List LIST 
‘GIVEN we 


Also fully illustrated y 8. catalogue, indispensable for 
identifying U. S. stam 
STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., hy Park Row, New York City, MN. % 


WORLD’s TINIEST TRIANGLE 
A for official 
S Bird’ triangle (as fe — 
a fine Nyassa = ang] 
‘om. 








ists. 
SEMINOLE STAMP Co. 
DRUID?P.O., BALTIMORE, Md, 








+ Cuba, 
r Se to sporoval applicants, 
write today 


VICTORIA STAMP COMPANY, Box 321-B, Bloomfield, /N. J. 


LOOK! YOU GET ALL THIS 


Beautiful TRIANGLES from three different countries, 
Goya stamp, Congo (Belgian), Antioquia, San Marino, 
Mozambiqu ue Co., Nyassa, Ceylon, Bosnia are part of our 

i t. Al for only 10c to approval applicants. Hurry up. 


act t 
CHESTER L. SPRAGUE & CO., 31 Bedford St., 





Boston, Mass. 


RARE CHINA AIRMAIL 


Showing airplane flying over Great Wall of China; also 
Vatican City stamp, Nyassa, Morocco—and 51 other 
fine stamps. All for 5¢ with request for approvals. 


R.G. HOWARD, 245 Waverly Ave., Newton Mass. 
ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp} set German stamps with (prewar) value of forty 




















million dollars 
T airmail set; By stamp | vem amallost r Fepublic on sari ‘i 
Dute oe. ete,0 ote spste- emt for tac to. approval appli- 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 47 47, Rutherford, N. J. 
Large album 15c. List of 
© 1,500 stamps at Ic each. 
Stamps Given : 
sent with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO, TOLEDO, 0, 
Ai 
vay oy Be nage ge oo a 
gas ,Paeket Al Algoutten, Decoan, Niger, ¢ 
pone with et imezeresed lista and ap- 
Black Star Company, Box 265-B, Evanston, lll. 
j (which alone : 
2s, illustrated, ate ace Aor, Sc 
set et fa 


age ie . oe atti fo from artcore, Malay, 
1 00 All different. Postage 2c. 
50 per cent approvals 
ICELAND TRIANGLE! 
others, all for 
ABYSSINIA RHINO! 
packet 


‘0! 
‘or vans ap 5e ith approvals and lists. 
Pilgrim a Co 
Box{ 13, me fashington Md, 


SPLENDID START FOR SCOUT STAMP MERIT BADGE 


ote each COREA, TRIANGLES, CANADA, CEYLON, SALVADOR. 
stamps from SIERRA LEONE, MAURITIUS, PRUSSIA, 
ANTIOND » TRAVANCO) ete. Vv ti 
applicants for my Bee! Ribbon Approvals. 
supplies for Scout Meri! uirements can be furnished. 


C. M. WEAVER, pemong 4, 1451 Broadway, New York 


100 DEEFERENE STAMPS. GIVEN 


rovals an 
Approval Books on United dase “pritish Colonies, 
South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 


NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d Street, New York 


Package of “Hard to Get” Stamps 


oe ve (South Sea-Paradise), Nauru (ship), 

Aliquites gy 7 e), Cameroon tion), and Persia 
high values. for 1Uc to approval applicants. 
PALM STAMP CO., 141 N. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 35c 


10 Diff. Stamps... .10¢ 1000 Dift. Stamps...» £8 


1000 
PACKET PRICE LIST FREE UPON REQUEST. 
Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


WORLD’S SMALLEST STAMP ! 
HEXAGON SHAPED _— mesarnee GI IVEN! 

for only iP tei 

eh ‘stamps * me if. 

, oram mixed foreign $1.55 

mW. j. Springfield, Mass. 

















TATHAM. ‘STAMP cO.. (B 1) 


TETE! TRIPOLI! TANGANYIKA! _ 
Also Hong-Kong. Abyssinia, Spanish Morocco, Somali, 
etc., ete., are included in our = et of 58 all different geD- 
uine stamps for only 5c. A scarce stamp from the world’s 
ae country (only 1/6 square ’ mile in area) included if 

order today! Approvals and lists with every, order. 
vor’. E. MARSH, 31 Oliver St., Hartford, Cona. 
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* Se. Fills a whole page in your album. 


roR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service, 


STAMPS OF MYSTERY! 


. ind of White Rajah), F: ic Corea, Turk- 

Sarawak ba a Mourning Stamp, Queer Hexagon, Ubangi (Lion 

estat'-y) Monaco (Smallest Country) , exiled Persian , ete., some 

— interesting stamps in this lot. All for ouly 10c—to ap- 
‘atalo; 


of the very iter up to $1.00. 
125 N. LEWIS ST. Spgfid. lil. 
SAY, FELLOWS, LET’S GET ACQUAINTED! 


val apD 2 
MELVIN D. SPENCER, 

4 dandy, complete set of commemoratives given by 
way of introduction to those who ask for our unusually 
good approvals & enclose 2c. postage. 

THE STRAITS STAMPERY 
Detroit, Mich. 



































Box 422 
TT. ykareChina Wild Goose 
LA RG Al Special delivery stamp 
i N ORLD (value 75c) for only 5¢ 
1 Seer peed 
Srpply Limited — Positively only one to a Customer. 
WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 6021 Harper Ave. 6 102 CHICAGO 





—_— 
DER TODA Y—Gat2!es Value 58c—Our 

OR Price 1Gc. Eleven differ- 

ent hard-to-get stamps from Chile, Paraguay, Peru, 

Uruguay. Missing from most collections. Also enclose 

2¢ postage. No approvals sent unless requested. 

. CROSS STAMP CO, 





156 Market St. Newark, N. J. 
100 "stames§s GIVEN 


to all who ask for our Net Approvals, Postage 2c, 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
B, 3731 N. 14th St. Milwaukee, Wis, 


WANT A BARGAIN? 
Contains Fiume Triangle, Austrian Triangle, other Tri- 
angles, scarce Saxony, also San Marino, So. Rhodesia, 
Nyassa, Salvador, Newfoundiand, Travancore, etc. 10c 
to approval applicants. 

PHILIP K. PARKER, 10 Charlotte Road, Marblehead, Mass. 


LOOK! A REAL CURIOSITY 


Ferocious Gabon Warrior, unused block of 25 stamps only 
Send 5c today for 
this dandy big block. Other specials, 10 diff. Ships, 10c. 
10 diff. Triangles, 25c. Approvals sent. 

MONARCH STAMP CO., 629 CLEBURNE TERRACE, ATLANTA, GA. 


ABYSSINIA! ANDORRA! CHINA AIRMAIL! 


sdam’s big-value ket—Includes good stamps from Abyssinia, 
Adem Grenada, Senegal F 











. Turkey;also large China Airmail ‘catalog 
vaue 18¢), beautiful Morocco airmail, and many others—altogether 56 
ail different stamps. This fine packet only 5c to approval applicants. 
R. F. ADAMS 


1025 Spring St. Reading, Pa. 


‘(RARE HAWAII 


This scarce, old Hawaii (as illustrated) and 52 
other stamps from Alaouites, Grand Liban, Siam, 
etc.; also watermark detector. All for only 5c to ap- 
aeaaml proval applicants. 











Highland Stamp Co., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
DIFF. FR. COL. (ETC.) 
Pretty Stamps.............. From Many Lands Sc 
600 Diff. 25c. 1000 Diff. .70. 2000 Diff. 2.46. 3000 
Diff. 6.50. 6000 Diff. 16.95. 10,000 Diff. 65.00. 3500 
space Stamp Album .25. 1: 060 space 1.65. Album 
for all U. S, 1.65. 1000 Hinges .10. Stamps 
on Approval Will Be Sent with kvery Orde 


nm ° 
JOHNSON STAMP CO., 204-SL Phillips Bidg., Jamestown, N.Y. 


SCARCE PAPUA! 


And our WONDER packet of 60 dif- 

ferent Zanzibar, Kenya and Uganda, Sc 
ebanon, Congo. Morocco, Ocean- 

ica, Iraq, Sudan, etc., etc., all for 5c, with 

approvals and big lists. 

Mw 


it Stamp Co., Arlington, Baltimore, Md. 

me 50 Diff. Dutch In., China, Can, Cuba, 

\\ U.S. Ceylon, Jamaica, Trin. & Tob. 

y --10¢ Beginners Album 50e 1000 c 
_ ., Hinges—I5e. 25 Diff. U.S.—25e. 

Price list and approvals sent with every order. 

C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Quality stamps on approval. Thousands of stamps Ic to 

3e each. Collectors buying to fill empty spaces cheapl 

find our approval sheets give great satisfaction. ‘Small 


selections sent without references. If large selections are 
wanted references absolutely necessary. 


KEIGWIN STAMP CO. 
Dept. B Vineland, N. 5. 


In the Year 
1957! 


OOK into the future and spend 

five eventful days on Power 

Island X-3, a great seadrome in 
the middle of the Pacific. 


See the great air liners drop 
down from the sky to refuel 
instantly from electric current 
generated from the cold water 
of the ocean’s floor. 
































Go down to the bottom of 
the Pacific and see a monster 
more terrible than ever appeared 
on the surface. 


_ You'll get a worth while look 
into the future when you read 


POWER ISLAND 


Beginning in the December Issue 
OS ae 


1931 





























Golden Crown 


(Continued from page 9) 


Army Williams galloped across the line with 
the winning touchdown. 

In grim silence we stood at attention in 
the rain while the gray-clad Cadet Corps 
made revel before us. The ruddy color had 
left Kerry’s face and there was water run- 
ning down his cheeks that was not all rain. 
I was afraid to swallow, the lump in my 
throat was that big. Tom spoke, utter de- 
jection in his voice. 

‘Guess old Hack doesn’t feel so hot now, 
Kerry.” 

*“No, Ah reckon not. Ah’d hate to be 
in that lad’s boots right now.” 


I‘ WAS fall of our Second Class year at 

the Academy. The ancient trees had 
shed their gold and scarlet leaves. Playful 
gusts of wind blew them frivolously across 
the grass of the close-clipped lawns. 
discovering that the Academy was a big 
place. Perhaps Kerry, too, was finding it 
large, and learning that the crowns we sought 
were not so easy to obtain. One day early 
in October, I wandered out to cheering prac- 
tice to watch the team go through its paces. 
There was a beautiful shoestring tackle and 
Rip was thrown for six yards’ loss. He picked 
himself up from the ground and said some- 
thing to Kerry. I experienced that peculiar 
sensation one always feels when a situation is 
startlingly familiar. I fully expected to see 
Rip grab Kerry by the headgear the next 
play and shake him, but there the pattern 
changed. Play after play, Kerry took the 
ball and tore through the Varsity. He 
plowed through center; he tore around either 
end; he went cruising off tackle; and, to 
vary the monotony, he dashed down the 
field and gathered in a pass. A lad next to 
me said, *‘They better put that boy on the 
team if that’s all they can do toward stopping 
him.” 

A couple days later, Whitey Gerhardt told 
me that Dick had moved Kerry up to A- 
Squad, and I was glad for him. But the 
games with North Carolina, Georgetown, 
Duke and Princeton were played without 
sign of Kerry. Years after we graduated, 
Kerry told me exactly what happened his 
first afternoon on A-Squad. He had gone 
on the field to replace Tom Calkins at quarter 
happy as a bird dog, and with no grudge 
against anyone. While they stood waiting 
for the whistle, Rip Dillon walked over, 
reached down and picked up some dirt and 
rubbed it through his hands. 

‘Kinda getting up in the world, aren’t you, 
Moran?” 

“Well, Ah wish Ah was suah of that, Rip. 
Nothin’ is certain in this game a feetball.” 

‘Glad you realize it. Anything can hap- 
pen, Moran.” 

The Coach blew the whistle. Kerry called 
for an end run with Rip carrying the ball. 
He skirted the B-Squad right end for ten 
easy yards. Kerry called for a power play 
off left tackle, carrying the ball himself. 
Rip missed his end and Kerry was nailed 
three yards behind the line. Kerry told me 
he had thought nothing of it until it hap- 
pened a third and a fourth time. The next 
play he carried the ball, Kerry watched Rip. 
Rip merely made a pass at his man and fell 
on the ground. The man came through and 
got Kerry. Kerry called Rip aside. 

“Rip Dillon, Ah’m wise to what you're 
doin’. Miss once mo’ an’ Ah’m goin’ to poke 
you in the nose.” 

Rip, towering over Kerry, snorted back at 
him. ‘Who you going to poke in the nose?” 

“You heard me.” 

Rip stuck his face up close, looking very 
angry, and spoke most emphatically. “Lis- 
ten to me, you little squirt! I’m not chang- 
ing my style for every sub the coach puts in. 
Poke away any time you’ve a mind to.” 

Kerry did—smack in the nose. Rip swung 
wildly and missed. Kerry connected with 
Rip’s chin and then Rip found the target. 
They went down together with Rip on top, 
belaboring Kerry for all he was worth. Dick 
a ran up and pulled Rip off the smaller 


““Go to the bench, Rip. Why don’t you 
pick on somebody your own size?” 

Rip swung off toward the sidelines sulkily. 

““What’s the idea, Kerry?” Dick de- 
manded. 

Kerry could not speak for a moment. 
“Ah don’t jus’ know, Mr. Folger,” he 
blurted out at last. “Ah reckon Ah jus’ 
cain’t play feetball on this head Varsity of 
yours. Y’awl be better off if you send me 
back to B-Squad.” , 

“T'll be judge of that. Go get a shower, 
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They Did It— 
And So Can You! 




















OL MAN Opportunity’s first knock 


was sufficient for Herb Crow, Bob 


Todd and Bill Folwell, the cheerful 
looking trio of Californians pictured 


above. 


They opened the door and let him in—and 
what happened? 


In one month’s time Herb 
made $21.80; Bob $16.00 
and Bill $13.55. 

Figure that out, and then figure what you could do with some of it. Think 
of all the things you want and need and how great it would be to be able to 
get them yourself. How proud the folks would be of you! 

Don’t Wait Another Minute! 
Opportunity is Knocking for you Right now. 

Get a good grip on the knob and fling open the door to an easy and in- 

teresting way of earning your own spending money. 


Thousands of fellows throughout the country 
—some in your own neighborhood—will be 
doing it. Don’t let them get a jump ahead 
of you. 


RIGHT NOW fil in the coupon and mail it. Be the first in your neighbor- 
hood to get under the wire and then you'll have clear sailing. 


Don’t Miss This Big Chance. 


———————— 7 


JACK GARDNER, 
BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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and when you come out here to-morrow, let's 
see some of that stuff you had last week.” 

And Kerry, looking across at me years 
later, said. “Oh co’se Ah couldn’t tell him 
what was the matter.” 

**Of course not,” I replied. 

So Tom Calkins and Steve Richards di- 
vided the job of quarter and Kerry sat on 
the bench game after game. And the weeks 
went by, and there were only Colgate and 
Western Reserve before Army. During the 
Colgate game, they carried Rip Dillon off 
the field with a sprained ankle. With Kerry 
in his place, the team won a precarious 
victory. Kerry had done some splendid 
work, so I hurried around after the game to 
congratulate him. He was deprecatory of 
his sudden rise to fame. 

“Shucks. ’At ain’t nothin’ to be so proud 
of.” 

It was well that he felt that way, for 
Fortune had a frown on the other side of her 
face. Rip’s bad ankle kept him out of the 
Western Reserve game. The score was 
twenty to nothing when Kerry went in. A 
few minutes later, Dick put Tom in at 
quarter. They were a sweet pair. Between 
them, they ran the score up to forty-seven. 
I was seriously considering walking out on 
the game, when it happened. Kerry took 
the ball for a power play off tackle. Some- 
how, it jumped out of his arms. and the 
Western Reserve end scooped it up on the 
run. Kerry turned in pursuit. They rolled 
across the goal line together. 

It was dreadfully unimportant to everyone 
in the world but Kerry Moran. I waited and 
walked home with him through the twilight. 

“How did it happen, Kerry? Or don’t 
you want to talk about it?” 

There was real misery in his voice. “Sho, 
why not? Ah’ve never fumbled a ball befo’ 
in mah life. It jus’ seemed to wander out o” 
mah arm, an’ first thing Ah knew Ah was 
chasin’ ’at Western Reserve baby back down 
the field.” 

He looked so dejected walking along in 
the dusk with his head kind of hanging down 
on his chest that I threw my arm around 
his shoulders. ‘What difference does it 
make, Kerry?” 

We were walking up the long flight of 
granite steps leading to the back terrace. 
He turned and looked at me in the dim light 
of a post lamp. “It made a big diffrence to 

‘Kerry Moran, Roy. Dick Folger’s so dis- 
gusted wif me he cain’ talk.” 

“What did he say?” 

**Ain’t Ah jus’ told you he cain’t talk! He 
didn’t say nuffin. He jus’ looked at me and 
his looks said plenty. Ah guess Ah’m about 
through on his feetball team.” 


HERE is nowhere in all this world a 

football game like an Army-Navy Game; 
as colorful, as beautiful, as intrinsically in- 
teresting even to the most casual observer. 
And of all the Army-Navy games in history, 
there has never been another like that one 
our Second Class Year. Once more we were 
in the stands at the Polo Grounds under 
heavy gray skies. 

The game was under way, slashing end 
runs, long passes that were completed often 
enough to put our hearts in our throats. Tom 
Calkins was running the team and it was cagey 
football that boy was playing. Don’t tell me 
football history doesn’t repeat itself. The 
drizzle was a little late arriving, but it swung 
the sooner intoalight rain. Soon there were 
little pools of water in the grass and they 
weren't passing any more, just doggedly 
plunging through the line into the mud of the 
field. And the half was over with a scoreless 
tie. Apparently we had Jimmy France’s 
number, but. then we had never seriously 


six-shooter inside my buckskin shirt, and as 
he lay down again I cautiously slipped my 
hand inside and grasped the butt of the gun. 
I then began to breathe heavily as though 
sound asleep, and the man rose very carefully 
on his hands and knees, and started to crawl 
toward my rifle. When he came in reach of 
the gun, he sprang to his feet, grabbed the 
gun, threw the muzzle down against my body 
and pulled the trigger. About the time the 
rifle snapped, my ,hand came out with the 
six-shooter, and as it was leveled at him I 
commanded him to throw up his hands. He 
dropped the rifle, threw his hands up, stag- 
gered back a step or two, then whirled and 
ran into the woods. 


threatened. Rip Dillon was limping, I noticed, 
as he left the field. That old bad ankle. 

There was great ceremony. To prove 
complete impartiality, the President and his 
lady moved across the field to an Army box. 
Army Mule and Navy Goat met in midfield 
to talk thingsover. When Bill made a dive at 
the Mule’s shins, great was our amusement. 

And all the while in the locker room under 
the home plate bleachers, drama was being 
enacted. Tom Calkins told me about it after 
the game. He said he was disgusted with 
himself and wanted nothing better than to 
be let alone where he lay on a rubbing table; 
but Dick Folger came over to him and put a 
thin hand on Tom’s chest and looked down at 
the quarter-back with a smile on his lean face. 

“Sit up, Tom. Don’t let it get you down, 
boy. You're going good. I’m leaving you 
in next half.” 

As Tom swung to a sitting position, Kerry 
came up, very excited. His words tumbled 
over each other. ‘Coach, if we get ahead 
nex’ half, won’t you gimme a chance? Ah 
won't throw you down. Ah can hang on to 
*at ball. Ah never dropped one befo’.” 

Dick looked very regretful and smiled at 
Kerry and clapped him on the back. “I’m 
sorry, Kerry. I'd like to put you in, but it’s 
mighty wet to-day and the ball’s awful 
slippery. Maybe next year.” 

Kerry grabbed Dick by the arm to keep 
him from walking away. “Not even if we 
get a touchdown ahead, Dick? Ah’m not 
goin’ t’ drop ’at ball. Hones’.” 

“No, Kerry, we just can’t take the 
chance.” 

**What about if we get two touchdowns 
ahead?” 

“Well, maybe if we get three ahead, 
I can.” 

**Shucks, you makin’ fun at me now. Ah 
know we never get three touchdowns 
ahead.” 

The rain was a little heavier at the begin- 
ning of the second half. I remember that our 
coats were almost soaked through, but we 
forgot it as Navy kicked off. It was straight 
line bucking by both teams with an occasional 
end run. Rip Dillon took the ball. Army's 


end fell flat on his face. We were all on our 
feet screaming for blood as the Army second- 
ary defense went down before our inter- 
ference. I saw Jimmy France fall and 
bounce right up again and take out after 
Rip, who had to leave his interference and 
strike out for himself. If Rip had only been 
faster! Jimmy France was plenty speedy. 
He caught Rip on Army’s ten yard line and 
they went down together with a splash and 
slid three yards. Such a roar went up in our 
stands that even the cheer leaders cou'dn’t 
quiet us. It was one continuous tumult as 
Tom crashed through guard for three yards 
and Rip went off tackle for the scoring run. 
We really didn’t expect Tom to kick goal. 
It was six to nothing in our favor. That was 
all that mattered. 


T WAS an awful mess, that field. The 
players were black with mud. The over- 
cast sky was bringing an early twilight. 
Dick Folger pulled Tom out, replacing him 
with Steve Richards. We gave Tom a 
tremendous cheer. I saw him sit down on 
the bench by Dick, who rubbed the back of 
Tom’s head excitedly. Tom said he felt 
pretty bad at being taken out when he was 
going good, but the Coach cheered him up by 
telling him he had played a great game. 
Dick kept looking down the benches as 
though he was debating whether or not to 
put in subs to win their N stars, and then 
he’d look out at that watery field and shake 
his head. It became thicker and thicker 
until you could just see the two lines, dim 
shapes that gathered and dissolved and 
gathered again up and down the field. 

There was about three minutes to play, 
Tom remembered, when Dick called Kerry 
over and made him sit on the bench between 
the Coach and Tom. Dick kept his eyes on 
the field as he talked, but Kerry was looking 
at the Coach eagerly. 

“Kerry, don’t think by what I said there in 
the locker room that I don’t trust you. Those 
boys are going out there, aren’t they?” 

““Yessuh.” 

“The game’s not over yet, Kerry. I 
really want to give you a chance, but with 
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“Mama, doesn’t he look for all the world like a human being!” 
“Hush, my dear—he might hear youl’’ 








Crippled in the Cascades 


(Concluded from page 11) 


After his footsteps had died away in the 
distance I picked up my pack and rifle 
and groped my way off in the opposite 
direction. Going down the canyon a con- 
siderable distance, I found an overhanging 
ledge of rock, and lay down and slept until 
morning. 

About eleven o’clock that day I went to 
our camp site of the night before and found 
the man had not yet returned, for his hat and 
pack still lay on the ground. I did not learn 
the man’s name or where he came from, or 
why he attempted to take my life. But the 
man never returned for his stuff, nor did he 
stop about his mine. I went to the camp site 
some two weeks later, and found his pack was 


still there, but the bears had torn it open and 
scattered it about. 


LONG ahout the 10th of September the 
nights began to get very cold high up 

in those mountains, and I decided to kill a 
bear and tan its skin to sleep ‘in at nights. 
I knew of a certain huckleberry patch on the 
southern slope of a mountain that was the 
feeding ground of a. great number of bear, 
so I left my small pack of dried venison at a 
spring about a mile distant and went to this 
huckleberry patch about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. The mountain slope was bare 
with the exception of a few short clumps of 
huckleberry brush and a few larger clumps 
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France in there, you're dangerous. See wht 
I'm getting at?” 

“*Yessuh.” 

“I can’t take a chance on losing this game 
Tell you what! I leave it up to you. Thay, 
beautiful teamwork out there. If 0, 
think you won’t break it up, go on in.” 

Kerry hesitated but a moment. “Ah gues 
Ah better stay right heah on the bench, Dick 
Lawd knows Ah want Navy to win.” 

Dick clapped Kerry on the back. “Gooq 
boy,” he said. Tom saw Kerry bent oye; 
with his chin in his hands looking down 4 
the ground. There was a sharp exclamation 
from the Coach. Tom looked around quickly. 
Rip Dillon was hobbling toward the bench on 
two Navy men’s shoulders. As Tom ran to 
meet Rip, he heard the Coach say, “Get jn 
there, Kerry. For Pete’s sake hang on to 
the ball.” 

Rip Dillon grabbed Kerry by the arm as 
he trotted by. “Go get ’em, Kid,” he said. 

“Tanks, Rip,” Kerry shouted back 
happily. 

He must have had a feeling of exultation 
as he lined up for the first play, but, if so, 
it was short-lived, for a moment later he was 
confronted by disaster. Army took the ball 
on downs. Steve Richards pushed Kerry 
back toward safety position. Quick, staccato 
signals were barked by the Army quarter. 
back. There on that muddy, rain-soaked 
field with the score six to nothing in our favor, 
Jimmy France, Army’s All-American flash, 
broke away from the Navy team. That 
which we had feared all during the game was 
happening there before our eyes curtained 
and made unbelievably weird in the faint 
light of the ending day. We saw a dim 
figure pass the lines of scrimmage. Man after 
man dropped behind the struggling runner. 
Between Jimmy France and at least a tie 
score was only a tiny, determined figure 
bracing itself on the slippery turf. There 
was a tumult of agonized cries of “Get him, 
Kerry, get him!” Kerry described to me 
later his feelings at that moment. 

“Ah saw this lad France lopin’ down the 
fiel’ an’ thought to mahself, ‘Mah Gawd, if 
Ah miss this baby, Navy is sunk.’ He was 
comin’ right down the center o’ the fiel’ at me. 
Man, he looked big as a house afiah, an’ 
Ah thought fo’ a moment, ‘Lawdy, Ah'll 
never get this baby.’ Him an All-American 
an’ me somep’n the Coach didn’t want to 
put in anyway. Ah was so scared mah liver 
turned pink. When he was close to me, Ah 
began dodgin’ each way wif him. Maan, it’s 
purty the way ’at baby th’ows his hips. 
An’ boy, but it was sweet when Ah felt mah 
han’s on his laigs an’ they stuck theah an’ 
we was skiddin’ thew the water to a stop. 
It wasn’t till it was all over an’ we was linin’ 
up ’at Ah thought ’at might have been the 
en’ o’ Kerry Moran as a feetball player.” 

Two plays later came the crack of the gun 
and we were swarming out of the stands onto 
the field, careless of mud and water on our 
blue uniforms in the heady joy of victory. 
We formed an eight-man-wide snake dance 
three thousand strong with admirals and cap- 
tains in it. A dozen midshipmen hoisted 
Kerry to their shoulders to lead the pro- 
cession winding around the field. We massed 
in front of a silent, downcast, but sporting 
Cadet Corps standing in their seats while 
we sang our taunting victory songs, gave 4 
cheer for Army, and finished with that 
famous funeral dirge: 


* Army, you'll feel blue 
When the Navy's through with you. 
Fare thee well!” 


And after all a tremendous Four-N for 
Kerry. He had won his golden crown of 
accomplishment. 


growing on the hillside. Down in the bottom 
of the ravine was a dense tag-alder thicket 
which extended up the hillside some fifty or 
seventy-five yards on either side. There were 
many well-worn bear trails from the huckle- 
berry patch going down into this thicket. 

I went down to the edge of this brush and 
had been standing several minutes watching 
for a bear to come out when I finally dis- 
covered a grizzly bear on the opposite side 
of the canyon, coming leisurely down the 
side. He came down and entered the thicket, 
and about ten or fifteen minutes later he 
came out on my side, but was just over 4 
bit of rising ground from where I stood. 
could see a little of the top of his back as he 
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walked along. He got into a little draw 


and soon disappeared behind a clump of 
maple bushes. I slipped cautiously along 
after him, and finally saw him about fifty 
yards above, eating berries. 

"Thad seven cartridges in the magazine and 
one in the barrel, and I felt sure I would kill 
him on the spot. I took deliberate aim and 
fred, knocking the bear down, but he soon 
sprang to his feet and, looking down the hill, 
saw me. He charged straight down the hill 
at me, coming like an express train. I was 
carrying a Winchester rifle with lever action, 
and the last shot in the gun I fired at the bear 
when he was only about five or six feet away. 
This shot entered the bear’s head, and of 
course killed him instantly. But I had no 
time to sidestep and get out of his way, and 
hisdead body struck me and knocked me over 
backwards, where my head struck on a rock 
and knocked me completely out. 

When I regained consciousness an hour or 
so later, I was lying with my back across a 
sharp stone which stuck up out of the ground 
about a foot high, and the head and shoulders 
of the bear lay across my body. I finally 
managed to push the bear off, and rolled off 
the stone, but found that my lower limbs were 
paralyzed. I dragged my body down the 


hill through the tag-alders, near where there 
was.a little water running at the bottom of 
the gulch. 

I thought my back was broken and I would 
never walk again. Here J lay for three days 
without food or water. On the morning of 
the fourth day I discovered my back was not 
broken for I could raise my legs a little. 

After considerable effort I got a drink of 
water from the stream, and spent the entire 
day crawling and dragging myself about three 
hundred yards up along the edge of the ra- 
vine to a little flat, where a spring came out 
of the mountain in a grassy plot fifty or 
seventy-five feet in diameter. Here some 
prospectors had erected a cedar bark shed, 
and under this I crept and was able at inter- 
vals to crawl to the water and get a drink, 
but had nothing to eat for three days more. 
Finally a blue grouse flew down, which I 
killed with my six-shooter. This I ate raw, 
not being able to build a fire. 

Two or three days after that, a little 
cottontail rabbit came out into the opening, 
which I killed. Then from the lack of proper 
nourishment and exposure to the cold at 
nights fever set in. I lay in this condition 
some time, but am unable to say just how 
long. I had given up all hope, in my lucid 


moments, of ever being able to walk again. 

As I lay on the moldering boughs under 
the shed, I heard a rustle in the brush near 
by, and saw the head and shoulders of a small 
deer emerge. How I got the gun around and 
managed to take aim, I do not know, but I 
can remember the recoil of the gun when it 
went off, for it caused excruciating pains in 
my back. The next thing I remember was 
looking out in that direction and there lying 
in the open, not more than fifteen or twenty 
feet away, was the small deer. This gave me 
encouragement and I managed to crawl out 
and get a part of it, and, eating it raw, felt 
considerably revived. The next day I was 
able to crawl out and cut the animal into 
pieces and spread it on the grass to dry. 
This furnished me food until I recovered 
sufficiently to be able to walk again. 

When the clothes that I had taken from 
civilization with me had worn out, I killed 


deer and tanned skin into buckskin and made | 


my own clothes and moccasins. 

I stayed in the mountains until late in 
October, when I once more went back to 
civilization. 

I had lived from the first of June until 
the latter part of October entirely on the 
resources of the country. 


The Launch Pirates 


must have missed entirely for he heard 
nothing above the steady hum of the engine 
and the sound of hissing water. 

Life during the last few days had been 
extremely strenuous for one accustomed 
to the uneventful quietude of Friend Joe 
Key, and Terry was feeling the reaction. 
Into his confused thoughts crept the in- 
credible inference that he was leaving Friend 
Joe. Not just for a day, but for all time! 
Where, he wondered dismayedly, would he 
go, and what was to become of him? 
~ “Well, they won’t trouble us ever again,” 
he muttered solemnly. ‘‘Can’t even see their 
light now. They must have turned back. 
Reckon I’d better look after that engine. 
Don’t she run sweet, though?” He gave the 
wheel to Trick. ‘‘See that big yellow star 
up there? Right under the two little-bitty 
white ones. Keep her headed straight for 
that, Trick. That'll fetch us past the end of 
Fathom Bar and clean into the Gulf.. ’'m 
going to slow down a mite. Reckon ’tain’t 
right to run a new engine too hard at first.” 


HEY cleared Fathom Bar a few minutes 
later and with the engine throttled down 


to about eight knots lifted easily to the swell 


of the open Gulf. Out here there was a fair 
breeze blowing and now and then a shower 
of spray drifted across the forward deck. The 
binnacle light had been turned on and it 
threw a faint radiance on the helmsman’s 
face as he sometimes peered forward. Sud- 
denly, in startled alarm, Terry cried: 
“Where’s Snook?” 

“Huh?” asked Trick confusedly. 

“Snook!” Terry’s voice held rising excite- 
ment. “TI haven’t seen him since— Do you 
reckon they shot him?” The Egret veered 
widely from her course. ‘‘ By golly re 

“Wait!” begged Trick, struggling with 
memory. “Why, I put him—in the skiff! 
The parrot, too. Both of them.” 

Terry was gone. Trick, a prey to anxiety, 
straightened the cruiser out again. © After 
what seemed a long time, Terry returned, 
hugging a spray-soaked, shivering but very 
delighted Snook. 

“He’s all right. I'll bet he was pretty well 
scared, though.” 

“Did—did you get the parrot, too?” asked 
Trick. 

“Yes, and he cussed me like anything! Or 
that’s what it sounded like.” He took a long 
look at the empty waters ahead and then 
astern. “‘Reckon we're safe to head north 
now,” he announced. 

“W ait a minute, laddie,”’ Trick said. 

I've been thinking that it might be a lot 
better to go south. What’ s to keep us from 
taking her right around to Miami? How far 
is it, do you think? A hundred miles? A 
hundred and fifty?” 

“Maybe a hundred and twenty.” 

“Allright. We've got enough gas, haven’t 
we? What do you say? Will you do it? 
Terry, if we get the boat to Miami all we've 
got to do is find the old—find Mr. Sherwood 
and say, ‘Here’s your boat! Where's the 
reward?’” 

It seemed to Terry at first a most daring 
enterprise. Taking a forty-eight-foot cruiser 
into strange seas! Not that they couldn’t 
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(Concluded from page 21) 


manage though. After a long moment he 
nodded, and Trick gave a yell of joy. 

**Atta boy!” he cried. ‘Head her south- 

northeast by one-half west, Cap'n, and let’s 
go!” 
And Snook, waking from a fitful slumber, 
thumped his tail in approval of the decision 
and fell asleep again. Sleep and comfort were 
no more than his due, for save for his prompt 
repulse of the enemy there would have been a 
different tale to tell. Of course he never got 
credit for his’ prompt handling of the situa- 
tion—unless Red Yandell, nursing a badly 
lacerated wrist, gave credit—but he didn’t 
mind. Dogs perform their deeds of valor or 
mercy with no thought of reward. 


I‘ WAS three days since Terry’s discovery 

of the Egret and his meeting with Trick 
and some eiglrteen hours since they had 
shaken off the pursuit. The time was shortly 
before sunset and the cruiser was anchored 
in the lee of a long sandy key at the lower end 
of Biscayne Bay. Miami lay less than thirty 
sailing milesaway. The Egret had answered 
every demand. 

Now, with the sunset glow spreading over 
the bay, they ate their supper with impatient 
appetites; cold corned-beef, canned toma- 
toes, crackers and coffee. Terry broke the 
silence of the after cockpit. ‘‘Suppose,” 
he said, “‘the feller that owns this boat hasn’t 
offered any reward for her, Trick. What 
are we going todo? We haven’t any money.” 

“We'll be all right. My folks are down 
here; in Miami.” 

“They are! You never told me that!” 

“T know. Guess it’s about time I told you 
about myself. I’ve been kind of close- 
mouthed, and that’s a fact. Well, we’ve been 
coming down here for five or six years in the 
winters. Dad’s got a house outside of town. 
We live in Cincinnati other times.” 

*That’s how you know about this Mr. 
Sherwood,” Terry interpolated. 

Trick nodded. “I go to school in Rhode 
Island; Bayshore; maybe you've heard of it. 
Well, it seems I can’t keep out of trouble 
when I’mat school. This is my third year, and 
I’ve been in hot water about half the time.” 

He paused to reach for another cracker 
and stared morosely across the darkening 
surface of the water. “I was down here at 
Christmas. Well, there’s this fellow Hug- 
gins, ‘Goosey’ Huggins. He’s my room-mate. 
He’s sort of a nut. He got into a jam‘about a 
couple of weeks after term began; something 
about a sweater that belonged to Tracey 
Phillips. Goosey sort of borrowed it out of 
Tracey’s locker and—oh, well, there was a 
rumpus, and Faculty decided I was in on it, 
which I wasn’t, but I wouldn’t split on 
Goosey and so I had to stand the gaff. I got 
sore and wired Dad that I was quitting. 
Well, of course he wouldn’t stand for that. 
But I was good and sore and so I walked out. 
I had about eight dollars in my pocket. 

“TJ started to hitch-hike, to get down here. 
By the time I got into northern Georgia I 
was broke. Finally I got as far as Sarasota. 

“T heard about the Egret being there and I 
went down to the river and tried to get the 
captain to take me on. But he wouldn’t, and 
you know the rest of it.” 
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I’ WAS plain sailing in the morning, and 

by an hour which they surmised to be ten 
they were in Miami harbor. They went ashore 
in the skiff. With a lordly air Trick engaged 
a pumpkin-hued taxicab. 

Presently, after they had left the city 
behind, the taxi swerved from the highway to 
dash between two white stone pillars and 
stopped before a doorway shaded by palms. 
Trick bade the driver wait and plunged into 
a tiled hall, calling on Terry to follow. 
Beyond the hall was a large room, and 
beyond that a smaller room. At a table 
spread for breakfast a tall, good-looking man 
was leisurely consuming scrambled eggs and 
wafer-like slices of bacon. 

Trick said, cheerfully casual: “‘Dad, this 
is Terry Tib. He’s a particular friend of 
mine and a great guy. He’s going to stay 
with us awhile.” 

If Trick’s father noted anything in the 
least unusual in Terry’s appearance he gave 
no sign. He arose and held out his hand. 
*‘How are you, Terry?” he said, then, to 
Trick: ‘How did you get here?” 

“From Fort Myers,”’ Trick answered, “on 
the Egret.” 

His father shook his head. “Try again. 
The Egret.happens to have been—ah—mis- 
laid somewhere on the way down.” 

**What’s the reward, Dad?” 

“Reward? Hm, as a matter of fact there 
isn’t any. Not yet, at least. Happen to 
know anything about the boat?” 

“Sure!” Trick laughed joyfully. “But 
you'll have to take care of us on the reward!” 

His father laid down his fork and frankly 
stared. ‘‘Look here,” he asked, “do you 
really mean that you know where the Egret is, 
Dick?” 

“Sure!” Trick laughed again. 
anchored in Miami harbor!” 

Three days later Terry and Trick sat on a 
stone bench in the shade of a scarlet-studded 
hibiscus. A surprisingly sleek and well-fed 
Snook lay on the green turf at their feet. 

““Well,”’ said Trick, “‘what about going 
over to the beach for a swim, laddie?” 

Terry sighed deeply. ‘All right,” he 
answered. 

‘Oh, if you’d rather not E 

“I'd like to, honest! It’s just that—well, 
sometimes I don’t know if I’m dreaming or— 
or what, Trick! I reckon I've been in a sort 
of a daze ever since we got here. Gee, you 
could have knocked me over with a splinter 
when I found out your father was the Mr. 
Sherwood who owned the boat and that your 
name wasn’t Hutton ¥ 

“But it is,” said Trick, grinning. “It’s 
Richard Hutton Sherwood. Well, come 
along, feller. Remember there’s only about 
two weeks more of this lazy life. Then it’s 
back to school. Oh, well, I guess I won’t 
mind going back so much with you there to 
talk to. Think you're going to like Bay- 
shore?” 

“Yes,” answered Terry solemnly. “I'd 
like any school, Trick. It’s what I’ve been 
wishing for right along.” 

“* Fine!” chuckled Trick. 
a bath first?” 

So, with Snook ranging ahead, they went 
in search of their bathing suits. 
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Can You Do it? 


Could you walk i to the piano and 
pick out ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’”’ with 
one finger? Then you can quickly mas- 
ter a Buescher Sax,’ the one instru- 
ment every boy loves to pe . For all 

ou have to dois finger the keys and 

low normally. Most boys play tunes 
the first week. Join a or orches- 
train 90 days. 

Take Dad or Mother to your local 
music store where Bueschers are on 
display. See the new models, Try one. 
—- you can arrange to take one 
home for a few days’ trial. Ask about 
. our easy terms. Or send a postal for 
> beautiful catalog. No obligation. Get 
started with a Sax’ for real fun. Do 
this today. 104 


P BUESCHER 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
1104 Buescher Biock Etkhart, Indiana 


CLASS and CLUB OG SSF 





FREE-1932 CATALOG-— 
SNAPPY DESIGNS 









AWH/A 
/ ra 
aF ane THIS NEW PIN, SILVER PLATE 35c EA, $3.50 DOF. STER 
VW LING SILVER OR GOLD PLATE SOc EA. $5.00 DOZ. 1 OR 2 
COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 OR 4 LETTERS, 


BASTIAN BROS.CO. 35 BASTIAN BLOG. ROCHESTER NY 
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dians, Hunters, Wild and Farm Ani- 

mals. 235 Kinds. Send sc Stamp 

for Illustrated catalogue. 

HENRY SCHIERCKE, Dept. B.L. 1 
Ghent, N. Y. 





CIVILIZATION’S 
DIARY 


CIVILIZATION is a manner 
of living — and civilized 
people seek to live as com- 
fortably, healthfully, and 
pleasantly as they can. 


To this end the wheels 
of industry turn unceas- 
ingly, producing civilized 
goods for the use of civi- 
Leaders of 
industry lay far-reaching 


lized people. 


plans to provide better 
services for a_ civilized 
world. In countless lab- 
oratories, new things and 
better ways are constantly 
being developed. 


Advertisements are the 
daily record of civiliza- 
tion’s progress. They are 
civilization’s open diary 
— brought to you in the 
pages of this magazine. 
Diaries make good read- 
ing, and the advertise- 
ments are no exception. 
Read them every day... 
and keep posted on the 
things that make civilized 
living ever more livable. 

















Do the Folks a Favor! 


Show them this announcement of Special Offers 
your magazine has arranged with the popular adult 


publications of the day. 


Here is a mighty fine chance for mother, father, 
aunt, uncle, older sister and brother and other 
grown-ups to get their own favorite at a special 





price when you renew for BOYS’ LIFE. 


~ "+. 
| if 2 - 

FverywOMANS ry Ty f, 
STION ~ FASHIO 


BOYS’ LIFE with 


American Girl... .. Pa 
American Home 
American Magazine 
Baseball ape Ae REY Ms 
Better Homes and Gardens... 
Eee RB. ....... efi 
Colliers....... 
Cosmopolitan. . .. 
Country Home 
Country Life 
Delineator 
| 
Field & Stream 
Golden Book........... 
Good Housekeeping... . 
Dee OSS. lb. 

ygeia.. eee 
*Junior Home 
i 
McCall’s & Red Book... 
Nature Magazine... 
Parents Magazine........ 
Pathfinder (52 issues)... 
ES SEs 
Red Book. ..... be ie: - pa 
Review of Reviews............... 
St. Nicholas............. 
Scientific American... .. 
Scribner's eet re wae 
Woman’s Home Companion. . . 
World’s Work eee Vow. Shiekh 

*For Younger Brother and Sister. 


Send Orders to 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Ave., New York City 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Scout World 


(Concluded from page 23) 


Olympic games. Recently at the fall games 
of the New York Athletic Club he cleared the 
bar at 6 feet 7 5-16 inches, second only to the 
world’s outdoor figure made by Harold Os- 
good, whose indoor record Spitz last winter 
topped for a new world’s record. Spitz tried 
for an outdoor world figure to raise Osgood’s 
record of 6 feet 814 inches, and nearly suc- 
ceeded, in one of three attempts, only slightly 
touching the bar. 

Spitz, has a fine record in his troop, which 
he joined in 1924 when he reached Scouting 
age. He was the first in the 
troop to become a First Class 
Scout, and has advanced to 
Star rank. 

Ellsworth Vines, still another 
nineteen-year-old contestant, 
defeated George Lott at the 
West Side Grounds at Forest 
Hills recently, to win the 
National Singles Champion- 
ship in tennis. Vines, a resident 
of Pasadena, California, was 
formerly registered as a Scout 
in that city. 

In Willard M. Hangar, 
eighteen-year-old Eagle Scout 
of Troop No. 3 of Walla Walla, 

Wash., there is one of the lead- 
ing junior rifle shots of the 
country. Hangar has been a 
Scout since his twelfth birth- 
day and at present is Senior 
Patrol Leader of his troop. 
During the coming season he 
will be the Assistant Scout- 
master. Shooting lately in the 
great national rifle matches at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, he re- 
ceived the title of expert marks- 
man, scoring 270 out of a 


| possible 300, the highest mark. 
| made in any of the individual 


matches 
being 286. 


Assisting 
in Emer- 
gency 
Situation 


REPORTS 

are com- 
ing to us 
from all 
parts of the 
country of 
the splendid 
part that 


of the needy next winter. Fruits and veg. 
tables were donated by farmers, and th. 
Scouts helped to collect the produce, an; 
gather glass jars from housewives, while sti) 
others labelled the preserved foods. Ajj of 
the Sea Scouts and fully half of the Bo, 
Scouts of Birmingham were engaged upon 
this project up to the beginning of the schoo] 
sessions. 

In Wilmington, Del., Boy Scouts picked 
hundreds of baskets of fruit from excess crops 
in southern Delaware, more than ninety 

miles distant from their 
Council Headquarters. The 
boys were mobilized, baskets 
were obtained and the party 
set out for the fruit district. 
Back in Wilmington, the 
Scouts delivered the baskets 
to needy homes designated 
by the Associated Charities, 
Reports have come in from 
Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Toledo, Ohio, in each of which 
cities the boys made notable 
service contributions to food 
canning projects. In the 
city last named they have 
just completed a canvass for 
100,000 glass jars. Ip 
Buffalo, N. Y., 5,000 Boy 
Scouts visited every home in 
the city, collecting clothing 
for the needy. In St. Louis, 
Scouts will assist in collect. 
ing bundles and distributing 
clothing. At Hannibal, Mo. 
another relief canning project 
is in progress. 


Scout Troop in Berlin 
URING my recent trip 
to the International Con- 

ference I had a very pleasant 

surprise in 
Berlin where 
there is a 
very fineand 
active troop 
of the Boy 
Scouts of 
America. I 
wonderif 
readers of 
Boys’ Lire 
are aware 
that _ there 
are troops 
of the Boy 
Scouts of 


Boy Scouts  (¢bove) Before an audience of 65,000 at Ottumwa, Iowa, America in 


are playing 
in assisting 
the local au- 
thorities in 
the present 
emergency situation of employment relief. 

A great field of service is open for the Boy 
Scouts of America in connection with relief 
work at this time. A proffer of service 
nationally has been made in the name of the 
Boy Scouts of America by the Chief Scout 
Executive to Mr. Walter S. Gifford, Chair- 
man of the President’s Relief Committee. 
It is to this committee that Boy Scouts and 
leaders of the Movement stand ready to give 
service in the same spirit and in the same or 
greater numbers.as marked the activities of 
the Boy Scouts of America in the Liberty 
Bond campaign and elsewise during the World 
War. The Chief Scout Executive has 
recommended that the local Scout authorities 
in all parts of the United States take prompt 
steps to offer the services both of Scouts and 
Scout leaders for such help as may be given 
to the representatives of this national com- 
mittee and to local committees. There are 
many things that Boy Scouts may do to 
help in this situation, after school hours and 
on Saturdays and holidays. They can pro- 
vide uniformed messenger service for relief 
committees, they can collect and distribute 
food and clothing, they can gather statistics 
and serve in many other capacities. 

Among the activities already reported ‘s the 
very interesting one from Birmingham, Ala., 
where it was feared a bumper crop of fruits 
and vegetables would deteriorate and be lost. 
The work was carried on under supervision of 
officers of the local Community Chest and the 
Red Cross, with Scouts assisting at tasks 
without which the work could not have been 
accomplished, as there was no money to pay 
wages. A great deal of produce was pre- 
served and canned by volunteers for the use 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


on Labor Day, Scout Russell Johnson received his Eagle paris Berlin 
Badge from U. S. Senator Dickenson. (below) The Chief and other 
Scout Executive visits Berlin, Germany, and is greeted by foreign cit- 

members of Troop No. 1, Boy Scouts of America les. com- 


posed of 
American boys who are living abroad. A 
group of Scouts was lined up at the Berlin 
station. They had not been advised of my 
visit except by an article in the news- 
papers. On their own initiative they were 
on hand as the train pulled in. They 
escorted me to my hotel and spent the 
evening with me, and a very pleasant evening 
it was. 

I was very happy indeed to hear about the 
work of this troop, and sorry that there was 
not time to assemble the other members, 
whom I should have enjoyed meeting. The 
group I met included Robert Jaeger, Warren 
Kraemer, Hother Pfingsthorn, John Roser 
and Walter Sondheimer, the Acting Scout- 
master. 


Boy Scouts at G. A. R. Convention 
B°Y SCOUTS had a foremost place in the 
sixty-fifth annual reunion of the G. A. B. 
in Des Moines, Iowa. More than 1,200 boys 
participated during nine days, and it was 
conservatively estimated gave 48,000 hours 
of community service. Their task included 
meeting trains at early hours of the morning 
until late at night; helping the aged veterans 
off and on trains; carrying baggage; helping 
the veterans in and out of automobiles, 
taking them to registration booths and to 
hotels, escorting them to points of interest 
throughout the city, etc. Some Scouts were 
detailed to act as guides, still others to First- 
Aid service, and others as aides to various 
convention officials, and as color guards. 
At the great Ottumwa, Iowa, Labor Day 
celebration, Boy Scouts rendered many fine 
services with great credit to themselves. It 
is a pleasure to hear such fine reports. 
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was tested 


N the cool shades of Sherwood Forest stood Robin Hood and his merry 

band of outlaws. Close by stood his gallant companions, Friar Tuck, the 
iant Little John, and the minstrel Alan-a-Dale. 

A tension hung over the quiet glade. Breaths were stilled, eyes stood wide, 
pnd in all that gay company not a word—not a laugh was heard. For Alan-a- 
Dale had challenged his master to a test of skill, and to make good his challenge 
had sped his arrow straight to the center of the bulls-eye at three-score paces. 

And now, deliberate and smiling, Robin Hood stood forth, his trusty long- 
bow in hand and his eyes on the target. Slowly he fitted a shaft to the string, 
while men watched with straining eyes—motionless. 

He raised his bow. Slowly the tough yew bent. Twang! A whistling flash of 
ight. For an instant there was a stunned silence, then a great roar, a clapping 
pf hands on backs, shouts of laughter and triumph! 

Robin Hood’s arrow had cleft the shaft of Alan-a-Dale and buried itself in 

e very heart of the bulls-eye. Their leader was vindicated and Alan-a-Dale was 
smiling even in defeat— 

History or legend, the gallant figure of Robin Hood has come down from the 
lays of Richard the Lion-hearted as the greatest marksman of his time. Light- 
hearted, generous, with nerves of steel, he rivalled with his long-bow the accu- 
acy of the modern rifleman. , ‘ “ 

hroughout the ages, marksmanship has remained the most glamorous achievement of all. 
he qualities of a marksman—steadiness of hand, keenness of eye, alertness in action—seem 
0 go with dependability and leadership in every phase of life. 

Nowadays, the boy who wants to become a crack shot practices with a Daisy Air Rifle. 

or over 40 years, this famous rifle has been the favorite gun of the boys of America. 

Today there’s a finer, better Daisy for you than ever before. Ask your nearest dealer to 

ow you the new improved Daisy Pump Gun. Put it to your shoulder and test for yourself 
ts smooth slide action. Notice its snappy, sporting lines just like a big-game magazine rifle. 

ou can scarcely believe such a fine gun can be had for so little—a 50-shot repeater for only 
65.00. Other Daisy models, for every age and purse, $1.00 to $5.00. 

Every boy should have a copy of the Daisy Manual containing valuable information 
about marksmanship and drill. Send your name today for free copy. 

DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


BE SURE TO USE BULLS-EYE STEEL SHOT IN YOUR DAISY. THE 
CHEAPEST, TRUEST, HANDIEST SHOT MADE FOR ALL AIR RIFLES. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 


For Indoor Shooting 


When bad weather drives you in- 
doors, you can still have « lot of fun 
shooting if you have a Daisy Target. 
Made of sheet steel, it folds to fit the 
pocket and can be set upin the house, 
attic, basement, barn or garage. Pat- 
ented device stops the shot from fly 
ing. If your dealer cannot supply 
it, sent prepaid to any address 

on receipt of 50 cents. Ex- 

tra cards 25c per 100. 





Engineer Bob Butterfield 


of the famous 2Oth Century Limited 


i gare indeed,” says Bob But- " 
terfield, engineer of the | O N a q 
famous 20th Century Limited. 
“They’re the only trains I would / + k © | 
buy for my boys. No make- are red aia | col mire 
believe about Lionel trains. They’re real, life- 
like—just like the good old 20th Century that FREE—This Marvelous Lionel LIONEL ELECTRIC TRAINS 





I drive. The boy who owns a Lionel train is go- Railroad Planning Book 


ing to learn a lot about railroading. And he is Send us your same aad eddness te 


, 1 f day and we will send you this beau- 
going to have some marvelous fun, too tiful 52-page full color Railroad 


Millions of boys agree with Bob Butterfield. Planning Book and Catalog abso- 
They know that there is no fun in the world Senay Mein, At alle gay ae Shee 
Lionel Railroads and what famous 


equal to operating a Lionel Electric Railroad. Ask railroad engineers have to say 
Dad to get you a Lionel for Christmas—and send about them. Write today! 
for the FREE Railroad planning book today. 


19? 


The Lionel! Corporation, Dept. B 
15-17-19 East 26th Street New York City 
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